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preface; 


THE first part of tbe following work was Arrit- 
ten with the design of conveying an idea of some of 
the picturesque scenery of the Saint I^awrence, at once 
the largest and most wonderful body of fresh waters «)ii. 
this globe. 

Numbers of tributary-streams, some of which are of 
immense magnitude, disembogue themselves into this gi¬ 
gantic flood, which, from its principal source, I^ke Su¬ 
perior, to its junction with the Ocean, parts with none of 
its waters, but rolls thither all that it receives. 

Tlie restless impetuosity of many of these streams has 
furrowed up the surface of the land, and produced ob¬ 
jects of stupendous grandeur. Several of these awful and 
sublime operations of Nature, liave hitlierio l>een visitewl 
by a small portion only of civilized men. Her most wild 
features, her most striking and attractive charms, are fre¬ 
quently concealed in the midst of unfrequented deserts. 

To the picturesque description of the scenes in Ca¬ 
nada, is added that of the climate and productions of 
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tlie couutn^. of t!t« manners ai|d character of the inhabit¬ 
ants, also of those of the domiciliated Indians, and of 
tril)es which occupy or frequent situations on the borders 
of tlie great lakes. A brief dissertation respecting the 
commerce and constitution of the Canadas is likewise 
subjoined. 

An opportunity of visiting the Azores having,been pre¬ 
sented to the Author during his voyage to America, he 
has made two of the most cedebrated of these isles the 
subject of the commencement of this tour. 

In drawing up the second part, recourse was had to 
documents found in the library of the Jesuits at Quebec, 
and to Memoirs, Travels, and other works, which have 
been published at different periods. As some of these are 
written in the English language, it was conceived unne¬ 
cessary to make any material alteration in the stile of the 
passages which have been borrowed from them. A list of 
such authorities as have been consulted will be found 
below.* A portion of the information has been deriveil 
from living observation, communicated by men on whose 

* Li»t of books consulted iu drawing up the foregoing work: 

Moeiirs des Sauyages Ameriqoains, Sec. Par le P. Lafiteau. 

Histoire Philosophiqac ct Politique—Raynal. 

lietin-s Edifiantes et Ciuicases. Voyages dal*Abats. 

Voyages de la Hontan. Robertson’s History of America. 

—-de la Potberie. Mackenzie’s Journal. 

——— de BougainriUe. Vancouver’s Voyages. 

——— de la P^rouse. Religious Ceremonies. 
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veracity a reliance could be placed. A residence in Ca¬ 
nada for a series of yeare, has afforded to the author op- 
ix>rtunities of witnessing the modes of life pu,rstted 't)y se¬ 
veral of the Indian nationsy and has enabled him to adduce 
what he has himself Observed, as well as to reject what he 
deemed improbable in the writings he consulted. 

Amid the multitude of tribes scattered throughout the 
extensive regions of America* it appears singular that there 
should be found in use a distinct language peculiar to 
each, and frequently customs which have but little affinity 
to those of neighbouring associations. Among many, 
ceremonies and practices are found resembling those of 
the former inhabitants of countries in the ancient hemi¬ 
sphere. 'When there appears any striking similarity with 
respect to usages, among people for remote from each 
other, it is remarked in the Allowing pages. 

The events which take place among men, many of 
whom are but little removed from the rude simplicity of a 
state of nature; appear to present but a barren field for 
narration. The natives of America seem to possess but 
little variety in their character or customs, and to be in¬ 
capable of attaining any great degree of improvement. 
Their passions exhibit a resemblance to tlie vast inequali¬ 
ties of the climates to which their bodies are exposed. 
Like the elements, they are either lulled to stilncss, or 
roused into unrelenting fury. 
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The {Umost infiaite diversity of tongues spoken by 
the inhabitants of America, and the difficulties encoun¬ 
tered in the endeavoup to «itam a kjitowicdge of some of 
them, render it impracticable to afford any very satis^c- 
tory infomtation on the sul^ect of language. In the last 
chapter, however,' will be ffjund a Vocabulary of the Al¬ 
gonquin Tongue, wrhoae use is the most extensive of any 
in North America. ^ 

. Quebjbc, , , 
i6th Augutif 1606. 
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rtON- iU.U.HT OF THE PEAK—STATE OF THEBMOM£TERr~0KAN- 
L'LM? OF UilT MOUNTAIN WHEN VIEWED FROM THE SEA, 

tN compliance with a promise which the autlior 
tui!.:c to soim jnciids, pre' Hms to hiS departure from 
Kii ;: t m 1, lie ! -M been md ic(‘d to write an account of Iji.s 
Iri, ■ ! 'Mai’ Tl jo'ir t 1 of Mic occuir ucc', of a 

V'A iigc- vvocjf* i>< iitciiimis than iininti reslingj he has 
C'Vtifmetl litiMs,to a dt •‘.cription of such islands, and parts 
o;' the coutnirnt of Norti) iVinerica as have fallen within 
Iht. limits of his observation. 
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PART THE FIRST. 

CHAPTER I. 

AZOnES—onUJlKAL DISCOVERY—-ROMANTIC APPEARANCE—ISLAND OF 

SAINT MICHAEL-PONTA DEL OADA-VALLEV OP rURNO—>CAVEUN 

OF BOCA DR INFERNO-C.CLPB OF SETK'CIDADES—CULTURE-PRO¬ 
DUCTIONS OF THE COUNTRY-AMENITY OP SITUATIONS—ISLAND OF 

VICO—VIEW FROM THE SUMMIT OP THE PEAK—INFLUENCE PRO¬ 
DUCED ON THE MIND BY POSITIONS OF EXTRAORDINARY F,LEVA- 

TION - HEIGHT OF THE PEAR-STATE OF THERMOMETER:—GKAN- 

Dtxn OF THAT MOUNTAIN WHEN VIEWTED FROM THE SEA, 

IN cuiiipiiance with a promise which the author 
made to .some lriend.s, previous to his departure Iroru 
Knglaud, he has lieen induced to w'rite an account of his 
travtl.s As a detailed journal of the occurrences of a 
voyage would be no le: s tedious tlian uninteresting, he has 
confined himself to a description of such islands, and parts 
of llie continent of North America as liave fallen within 
the limits of his observation. 



2 THE AZOBES. 

The ship in which he sailed, having touched at the 
Azores on her passage to Canada, an opportunity, was af¬ 
forded him of visiting the islands of St. Michael and Pico. 

The Azores are situated in the Atlantic Ocean, nearly 
at an equal dijtnhce from Europe and America, extend- 
ihg hetweeh twenty-five and thirty-two degrees of west 
longitude, and thirty-seven and forty degrees of north 
latitude. 

They were discovered by the Portuguese, who still con¬ 
tinue to possess them, in 1440, at a period, when the spirit 
of adventure in search of new regions, patronized and di¬ 
rected by Henry duke of Vizeo, had incited the navi¬ 
gators of his country boldly to launch into the ocean, 
and to pursue their course far beyond the utmost limits 
of former geographical knowledge. 

They are said to have received the appellation of Azores 
from the number of falcons which inhabit the mountains. 
The atmosphere enjoys a great portion of clear and serene 
weather, and tlie mildness of the climate is highly favour¬ 
able to human health. 

The rugged precipices and mountains vary ing in de¬ 
grees of elevation, as well as in form and extent of bases, 
many of whose summits are conical, exhibit no doubtful 
indication of tlie violent eruptions and convulsions, by 
which, St several distant periods, the country must have 
been agitated. 
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The tops of the most lofty of tliese mountains arc 
usually discoverable above the clouds, which rest or float 
upon their sides, and which their stupendous height at¬ 
tracts 'amid the cooler regions of the atmosphere. The 
acclivities, in proportion to their distaj^ fopm the sea, 
increase in magnitude and elcA'ation, and in many situa^- 
tions abruptly rise into enormous piles, crowned with 
cliiTs naked anti barren, except where the sides are spar¬ 
ingly shagged with stunted trees and brushwood. 

The soil is in general ifertile, abounding in corn, grapes, 
oranges, lemons, and a variety of other fmits ; and is 
likewise favourable for - breeding of cattle, sheep, and 
other animals. Fish of various kinds are found in great 
abundance all around the coasts ; and the woods and 
high lands present a multitude of birds of different de¬ 
scriptions, 7Vninials of a noxious nature arc said to be 
here unknown. 

Saint Michael, Santa Maria, Tercera, Saint George, 
Graciosa, Fayal, Pico, Flores, and Corvo, are the several 
names by which tliese islands are distinguished. 

The first is by far the most extensive, and lies in a di¬ 
rection from soutii-east to north-W'est. It is about fifty- 
four miles in length, but of an irregular bi«adth, exceed¬ 
ing not fifteen miles, and Ijeing at tlie centre not wider 
than six miles. The number of inhabitants ^ estimated 
at nearly eighty thousand. 
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Poiita del Gada the pruicipal town, is situated on the 
stiuth side, and contains about tw'elve thousand inhabit¬ 
ants, The streets are regular, and of conv'-wiient width, 
and the churches and religious houses, as well as other 
public edifices, may be termed rather elegant. Convents 
and nunneries are placed in various situations throughout 
the country. The town is built along the sea-coast; the 
land behind it rises at first with gradual ascent, and after¬ 
wards more abruptly, the view terminating by a congeries 
of conical hills. A mountain on the west towers above 
these, and is of a handsome form, its summit having a 
table appearance. In this is an ancient cratei filled with 
M'atcr, whose depth has not yet been ascertained. 

There is no harbour in the vicinity of the town, and 
vessels are usually anchored at a considerable distance 
froip shoie, in an open and unsheltered road. 

That part of the island in which the capital is placed, 
forming a gentle acclivity of considerable extent, is well 
cultivated, and divided with no small degree of taste into 
spacious fields planted with Indian corn, wheat, barley, 
and pulse ; two crops of these are annually produced. 
Country houses are frequently interspersed with orchards 
of orange trees, whose fruit is superior to tliat which grows 
in the southern parts of Europe. , 

Ribeira Granile, the second town in point of magnitude, 
is placed on the north side of the island, and contains 
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neaSrIy as mmiy inhabitants as the chief city. In it are 
tvo (Convents, on^ <fi FiancUeiuiBiars, pother of nuns. 

Villa Franca, east of Ponta del 

Gada, on the sou||^4^e oii^|^ island, forms the third 
town. It 

and one with about'’tbin5e:.i^l|i|l|ii^4.''ni^ 

oppi^te to this place^i ahi|; :ahout half^^ 

shotre* poaseases h entrance, where 

•if- , 

fifty .yessds ndght anchor in security. 

Smaller townSi, and a vartety- ofM l^^ are scattered 
throughout the countiy. Thej^tef of the sea breaks with 
consid^able .yioknce» and with nnliei^g agitation, all 
around tl*e coast. ,'V^ 

The hot baths are situated in the eastern part of tiie 
island, and tlie road leading fiiom the capitai thither, is 
by Villa Franca ; firbm a gr^ ascent 

for about twelve miks^ mitU it of%he 

e|||pt^ lands by w Wl th^ ^hs are environed. " ^ 
descent into the vaHey is by a ateep, winding 

path. This extraordinary gulph is about twelve miles in 
circumference, surrounded lofty and-abrupt precipices, 

and accessible only.by th^ ways, cut with labour out of 
the cliffs. The soil is fertife and .well cultivated, 

producing copious harvests of wheat a^d Indian coni. The 
inclosures are adorned with hedge-rows of Lombaj’dy pop¬ 
lars which rise in pyraMidal shapes, and exhibit a pleasing 
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appearance. The gloomy faces of the surrounding rocks 
are shaded and varied by evergreens^ consisting of laurels, 
myrtles, fayas, pao-sangnkitro, tamujas, uva? de serra, and 
a number of other shrubs and 
Streams of crystalline water, iritetTii^ted in their down¬ 
ward course, dash With impetuosi^ and foaming fury 
from rock to rock, and collecting th deep, stony basins 
beneath, thence issue in serpentine; rivulets, which inter¬ 
sect the valley in a variety of directions ; in some situa¬ 
tions, rushing on with munnuring sotind; in others, creep¬ 
ing along with a smooth and silver surface. These, toge¬ 
ther with the appearance of the boiling fountains, from 
whence clouds of steam are continually thrown up; a 
lake, well .stocked with water-fowl; blackbirds, and other 
feathered songsters of the grove, enlivening by their me¬ 
lody ; fruits, and aromatic plants, yielding t he most gnit e- 
ful^)dours, contribute to form a combination of objects, 
highly pleasing,; and Wildly picturfesque. 

The valley, which is named Fumo, contains a number 
of boiling fountains ; the most remarkable of these, the 
cauldron, is situated upon a small eminence, being a cir¬ 
cular basin of thirty feet in diameter, whose water, boiling 
with ceaseless agitation, emits a qjiautity of vapour. At a 
few paces distant from hence is the cavern Boca de In¬ 
ferno, throwing out, for a considerable way from its mouth, 
<]uantitie8 of water mixed with mud, accompanied by a 
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noise i jlff! thunder. Around this and within, thp com¬ 
pass of an acre: of land, there l^wufds pi 
fountains of the S^e in the midst of ^ ' 

rivulet which riuis by it, tbrae spjjihgs, so 

hot as-to be insupportable the ti^hb. In otl^ places 
the sulphureous vapours force hrom a 

inrmbi^ of apertures in 

gest to the fancy an idea of. .,the pdsce being inhabil^ea bjr 
S: thou«JU*d'-'''&bled'vCyclo^iiv:hi?ifiap^ . 

and forges* in fobric^ing tb^cs|^..^;v ^ 

The smfice of the ground is coyw^ in many places 
with pure ^Iphur, which has b«Su. ©mdensed froin the 
‘steam, and whic^' like lioh# ftO«Si,,;is!(| in sharp- 

pointed, stellated, figures. ' 

Npt far distant from these are others 

of a nature extremely cold,; paiit^iidii^ two, whose ’*ratep 
possess a strong mineral quahty, acccanpaiued by a i^rp, 
acid taste- About half a nnle to the westward qf this 
place, and close by tte side riwer, ^ are likewise 

several sulphureous fbuntaim, whose heen 

used with eminent, saioceas,^^h^ j*«rftpns with sCro- 

phulous disorders. Under the tfechvily df a 
from Saint Ann’s 4chuK:2^ are foia>d: s|irings a simile 
kind, whidi are much used by the-^ inhabit¬ 

ants. These flow in eufrenta from a precipice, and arc 
some of a hot, others of a cold teih^ratu^» 
a finr feet asunder. ^ ^ : 
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is i^aced; the iak-e, #iiose cir- 
miiw, and a 



da^) the cattib 


with 

i Oa its iKffth:a0e ^^^ .a shian 

'' th'~~ ■'■•■• 

hf the' 

The uaited considerable 

of-nine 

miles ' aa>A.«hs(haFging' 

itself into 'the isiandc;. JUdng 

the tvecipices 

emit its* 

il np «o atrongly, that 



their heat is sensiM]^f^\^:it^ sur&Mie. . 

«; The l^drno coivtai^ ii^^ and about a thousand 

to pass the topun^ 


btdk was formerly hdieved 
elapsed • before 
- ■ ^'lo visit it; but, 




inh^itehts, whmnt 
tihis^ andt^ 

|^he.inbal^i|^: 

IhCo^er 

suice the hisa^ngTiJuali^ been dis- 

coyeied, ini^ids^ sB# we|| aa. othcrsi have resorted 

thSth^ r ilw'inota been 

nse^d^n those 


by their 
scroptiuia, and other 
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lofty mountains; Iftit the centre, which is iower, is Jinter- 
sj^ersed with Rf varietjT.of cooical liills, every ORC of which 
di^vcTseviiit^i<^ens of volcanic eriipticNis. ^heir suni- 
u»it.s are huHoired into lusias* containing $> quantity of 
water. On the west side ^ the Imother gulph is to 
be viewed, not less singular and exkii^fdinRry than that 
already described, which is known fcy the appellation of 
Sef^ Cidadea, or the seven cities ; and whoa^ extent is dou¬ 
ble that of the Fumo. It is suirounded by steep piifecJ- 
pices, and contains a ftnelake of considerable depth, ktid 
two leagues in circumference^ hot springs have been 
discovered in its vicinity, ttor dd the watetti possess any 
mineral quality- It hi^ Up Visible a|id is on a 

level with the sea. 'HiO mountains wm® ficwwi the boun¬ 
daries of the valley, appear to have exjp^ienced the most 
violent and. uncommon clianges. They are composed en¬ 
tirely of wliite pomice-stoue, unmixed ^with War k. lava, 
affording unquestionable indications of operation of & 
volcano, and of its more elevated psrts« .having subsided 
into the centre of the mountain. Tliere are two hiUs placed 
in the bottom of the valley, whose cotters are yet open, 
although almost overgrown ly shrubs- 
The lower parts of the island are vety fbrtHc, and-in a 
state of high cultivation. The soil in gesiml consirtw 
decomposed pomice-stonc, which is easily wotJeed ; and it 
usually yields two crOps-every year, 

, c 
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A vegetable called tremosa, or blue lupin, supplies the 
deficiency of animal manure. It is a0vn on the fields with 
the first rains in September, and firom the dfochi of mois¬ 
ture and wmrfltfUi, growing to a very rank state, about the 
end of Kavember it is mowed down, left for a few de^irs to 
dag, and is afterwards plowed into the ground. 

Oranges and lemons abound tbroughobt the country ; 
the<fimfc<MFe of qimlity, ripeu earlier than those 

produced in F^i^gal, and are brought sooner to'market. 
The best kindbf orange is raised by layers. Water melons 
grow abundantly tn the fields.,, The fiirms produce wheat, 
Indian cor% and calaynno^* Vines are also cultivated on 
tracts of blacjiyu^'i^ on the sea coast; but their 

jttiUCi ia thin and iStoie, soon acifuiiing an acid J;astc. 

The convents and other reli^pnus establishments placed 
in various situations along the borders of tlie island, and 
constructed of a white coloured stone,' produce a pleasing 
effect when view^ from the sea. 

The aromatic herbs, trees, and fruits, perfume the at¬ 
mosphere with their swe^; and the breeze thus impreg¬ 
nated, beemaes, when blowing from the land, highly grate¬ 
ful to the traveller in sailing along the shore. After having 
l)cea^three weeks at sea wo became sensibly impressed by 
its enlivening ioduence, which suggested to recollection 
the fisUowing lines in Buebaonan** Ode to May: 

a 
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" T«li« beatid incubit intilliii, 

** Aune fclicis perjMftuu* iepor, 
iSt nesciU campia senectae 
'' DifliwiUa^ fjMldftllWI 

The island of Pico, supJirioi* altitjod^f W0II6 of 

its motintains, is the ino(sft th^ 

From the village of 'to "tfie Sumknit 0/ the 

peak, the distance is stated td be nine miles. Tfite^’ibaJd 
passes through a trild, jugged, abd difficult COuntiy', 
is entirely ccmMitsi Wilh brushwood. When, at seyen 
o’clock in the morning," -sre arrived at tibd skirts of the 
mountain, which foitai the rej^op <Jif the dotids, th^ wind 
became extreme^ by ft thick mist, the 

thermometer fallbig 1btty->0i^[!(t tSd^rees, and at eight 
o’clock to forty-«5even. tk afiudibg to the degrees of cold, 
I most be ufuSei^Ood to speak relatively, and only with 
resftect to its influence on, the human'hridsfie^ which a sud¬ 
den change of t's^enty-two dC^nreoa of teitt^rature cannot 
fail to affect. About ten we‘arrived at the boundary of 
the ancient crater, and the sun then acquiring power, the 
thermometer rose to ibrty-eight degrees. This appears to 
have been more than a mile in circumference. The 
southern and western boundaries yet remain, but those of 
the north and east have given way, and have tumb}c<it 
down the side of the mountain. In the centre of the old 
crater, a cone of three hundred feet in perpendicular height 

c 2 
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is thrown up, on the summit of which is the present nioutli. 
The ascent of this is very steep and difficult; ana it con¬ 
tains several apertures from which smoke is emitted. It is 
formed of a crust of lava, of tlie consistence of iron that 
has once been in a state of fusion. 

At the'hour of half past ten we gained the top of the 
peak, which is singularly sharp and pointed, being about 
seven paces in length, and about five in breadth. I’he 
crater is on the north side, and below the summit, is about 
twenty paces in diameter, and is continually emitting 
smoke. It is almost filled with burnt rocks. 

From hence several of the neighbouring islands are pre¬ 
sented to the view. Pico, seen from the peak, exhibits an 
appearance no less singular than romantic ; the eastern 
part rises into a narrow ridge, along whieli are many an¬ 
cient volcanos which have long ceased to emit smoke, and 
several of whose craters are now almost concealed by woods 
which have sprung up around them. The basis of the peak 
presents likewise some remains of smaller volcanos, whose 
fires arc now extinguished. The last eruption of the peak, 
which happened in 1718, burst forth from its aide, and 
destroyed a great part of the vineyards^ 

It is on elevated situations like this, that is felt that in¬ 
fluence which the vast and unbounded theatre, at once laid 
open to contemplation, is capable of exciting.—Those in¬ 
spirations of nature, so eloquent and so animated—that 
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jittractive iinpalse which attunes the soul to harmony with 
her works—that distinctive diaracter which the Creator 
hath imprinted on the beait-^-inn^ traces of which pecu¬ 
liar minds are delighted in feeling, amid the rude and 
sublime masses produced by. explosions of tlie globe, or 
aniid the less stupendous ruins (rf the monumeuts^of hu¬ 
man grandeur. 

I'he wljole of the longer grounds of this island are planted 
tvilh viites; and having lieen entirely covered with black 
lava, the la!>()ur in digging and clearing it away must 
Jiave been (’onsidei’able. When the vines are planted, the 
surface of the soil is again thinly .strewed with lava, over 
u liich the young shoots are suft'ered to run. 

I'lie heiglit of the peak from the surface of the water, 
is about eight thousand perpendicular feet. ITpou a coin- 
jraiisoii of observations made at the same periods witli 
the thcnnoiueter on the peak, and at Fayal, they were 
found to be as follows 


Farenheit’s Tliermoineter. 


Alorniniij 


Eight o’clock — 

Tea — — 

Ten and a half — 

Twelve — — 


Fayal. 

On (be Peak* 

69® 

47" 

70 

49' 

70 

55 ‘ 

71 

50 
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fir^ tjbe' tiisttmes thci'.Ejy*’ 

--^-. ■!«alE^ oiiip’rii»^'4ro of its summit, 

which is that alrta^ 4eil^he#/ TJiis mountain rears its 


ek?ate4'ltBad fiw above .the doude, which float around its 
^ ^ ^ ’txtcnt of many leagues 
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CHAPTER II. 


pi ' 

8A.NAS OF NKWFOVNnT.AT«DrrVMCOSfMOM AFFJK^A^Cl! OF V^EU 
SNOAOFD IN TUI, FIMBERY— GREAT »Amfc«-^ilJ8li‘4iF THE IKXW— 
COD-rtSH—MODE OF CATCHING AHp rRBPARlNO IT— OF HRYjEO 
ANI> r\CKIN(>— VES8F.I.8 EMPLOYBO IN THB OO^MERCB— FAORIpeilt 
or TIUT BRANCH—ISLAND OF NBYTFOVNDLAND—ESEIMAUXj THR 
ONLY N ilTIvrs SEEN TIIF,RE—ACGOUftT OF TEAT RACE OF MEN— 
ORIGINAL DISCUVEKY OF NEWFOUNDLAND — MARROOR OF SAINT 

JOHN-^SCAFFOLDS—*TnE TOWN-STERILITY OF WIL—UHIEYITINO 

CUMATF,—(OLONIEATION PROHIBITED—IMFDRTANEE IN A r6U- 
riCAL VIEW—ISLANDS OF ICS—SAIMT FOURM AWE W^OBLON— 
i,APE BRETON. 

IlAVIN(r taken our dtefiaiture from the Ae6i««, 
we proceeded on tht' voyage to Norfih Afnerica« and on 
arriving at tlio hanlv'> of Mewfoundlaud, a number of ves- 
"(Is. btationed at various distances, and seemingly at an¬ 
chor, occurred to our view. These we soon ucfderstood to 
be engagcfl in the cod fishery. They are, in gec^ra), from 
eighty to one hundred and fifty tons burden, fitted out 
from seveial places in England, particularly frotti the 
w(‘stern counties, and from the islands of Jersey and 
Guernsey. Tliere are, besides, vessels belonging to thfc 
fishermen who winter in Newfoundland, and at the settle-, 
ments on the neighbouring parts of the continent. 
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gi about iin-ty lea^trcs Histant 
from ine island, is an enonnous mountain fonned beneatb 
the siir&ce oi the sea. Jtf extent is about a hiuidred and' 
sixty leagues, and its breadth about sixty, the extremities 
teiiteating in points. On tlie eastern side, towards tlie 
ceitt?^, a ktiM' of)^y is formed, called the Ditch. The 
of water varies tntuph throughout the whole,»being 
in situatibhS"sixtyi 4 n others only five fathoms. 

Diirihg the hottest tveithfer the fish do not freejuent either 
the great or t|N smah^'^ but retire to the deep u<a- 
fcrs. It has been reiharked by many people, that on ap- 
pi'oaching the banks tho^ nbiite of the billows of the ocean 
Iwconre more ^uiirarid eflnect which is probably 

produced by the shah<whcss of the waters. 

The thick fd§i here more prevalent than in 

any other part of the'Atlantic, exliibit a su)guiar pheno¬ 
menon, and may be presuined to owe their origin to the 
stream firoim iSie gulph of Mexico, the discliai-ge of waters 

there by the pressure of the 

Th^^ltetn t^idiilosophy introduced by Sir Isaac New- 
tohr tjilsotai*^ combined attractive influence, of 

the sun and cefttrifugal force of the water 

arising from the ifiumal inotiou of the earth around its 
axis, ckvate that liquid element at the equator to a much 
gn^ter height than at the pole* i and the degree of'ele- 


^accumukting' 


trade windi^- 
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vatioji, is in proportion to the alternate ad\'ancehie»t, or 
det'line, of the power of these imhinaries. Thtt iminense 
collection of waters, irapelied 1^ its own gravitation, by the 
attraction of the earth, and by the force of the wia<lt 
operatii^ with those causes, moves (mwards in a weaiGtii 
direction, fiowa through the chaiW OiTll^ribfaean idands, 
and enters the Mexican pslphr between the idbad of Cuba 
anii the promontoiy of Yucatan. Opposed by tJiftSaiiit-' 
rounding coasts, it pui^ues its way out of the 
tween Florida and the Bahaffta islands, asannies a 6^i!9e 
to the northwards, and thus nuia in the dbeoikm 6f the 
coast of North America, beiag at the jaeiw^ sev^ty-live 
miles distant from tt, and; roeedHir^ st^ In propor*' 

tion to its progress. Iti breadth is about hrly^'^Uve milds^ 
and its mpidity is about four raiiss in an hour. Tlie banks 
of Newfoundland appear to form the ittnits of its advance^ 
ment towards the north; and it diverges from thence, 
passing through the Azotes to the southward, until its im¬ 
pulse becomes gradually lost. Retaining a great portion 
of the heat which it imbibed in the tre^ical climate^ on its 
arrival at the banks ot Newfoundland, it is from hfteen to 
twenty degrees of Fahrenheit, wanner than the water on 
each side of it, from which it differs not only in this re- 
sptict, but in darkness of colour and greater depth of 
soundings. Wheisever, therefore, the degree of tempera^ 

D 
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ture in the atmosphere becomes colder than that of those 
waters, a will neciessarily arise fi'oin them, which is 

condensed^ and i^queutly covers these situations with u 


and thick wr. 


; cofd-fish, whose abundance in these latitude has 


afforded for a series an essentials ekjGct of com- 

mercial^^aotezpnse, is esteemed mbeh more delicate "than 
thi^ although jn- 

to 4 t in wh^eness. The length of this fish usually 
esadiii^it to^ feet, arid the sconformation of its organs 

is ; as to render it with regard to the se¬ 
lection of its tdiment. ^ .T of its appetite 

prompts it indismhunataly to every substance 

Which it is capable of gojgtog t: and «ven glass and iron 


have been fiaund in the stonmeh of this fish, which by in¬ 
verting itself, has the power of becoming disburtliened of 
its indigestible contents. 

The fishermen arrange themselves along the side of the 
vessel, |»di person being provided wit^^ lines and hooks. 
When a fish is con^t, its temgue is immediately cut out, 


andit is delivered to a person, in whose hands it havtog 
undiaifl^me a emtain degree of preparation, is droppgl 
through a hatchway between .decks, where part of the. 
back bone is taken out, the cod is thrown in this 
stote, through a hatchwa)|)f mto the hold, to be 
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salted. When a quantity of fish, sufficient to of 

the vessels, is caught and salted, she sails from th^ twiteiks 
to the island, where, dischar^ng her car^i «hc 1x8^ 
lier station, and, in the couwe tlife «^6n, thu*iF(^fW 
four or live different freighttv';'.' 

The cod-fish is dried W 

arri^ from England, to dOi||^ ^ 

ropean markets. In packingitli^^sh in bdlk; in HbM 
of the vessel, miich ^re and idtentioa are r^uisite; 
the greatest precautions are used in loading, to preserve 
them from exposure tciTihe moisture of tilie atmosphere, 
by spreading sails and cloths over the boats in which they 
are contained, and ovet'fihQ^ &h already in the vessel, if 
the smallest degree of dampn^isin the air be observable. A 
person, denominated or ins^^ieetor, attends the load¬ 
ing of each vessel, in order to see that no fish which is not 
perfectly cured, be introduced into the cargo, which other-? 
wise might soon become datnaged. 

The price of fisli cured at Ifewfoundland, is generally 
fifteen shillings the quintal, and it neats in Europe about 
twenty sliiliiiigs. The expence of its freight to tile coast 
of Spain, is two shillings and sixpence, and to Xieghorn 
three sliillings, the quintaU 

The dried fish, sent to the West Indies, is packed in 
casks, and is inferior in quality to that carried to Europe. 
The fish which is salted without being dried, is termed 

0 2 
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Core-fisl^, or green cod. A vessel with twelve men, from 
the inidille of April to July, must catch, salt, and bring 
into port, ten thousand fish, otherwise the owners will be 
excloM from datm to the established bounty. The 
same crew, however, usually jmxmres, during the season, 
more than double that quantity. 

Tlie merdiants of En^^afid who are cmicemed in these 
fisheries, supply the fishcrihen upon credit with every ar¬ 
ticle of which they may be m want, and asre repaid at the 
fall of the year, with the produce of their industry. Seve- 
ral hundred thousand pounds are thus annually advanced, 
in speculation, on an object of commerce, before it is ex¬ 
tracted from the bosom of the ocean. 

About four himdred ships, amounting to thirty-six 
thousand tons burthen; two thousand fishing shallops, of 
twenty thousand tons, and twenty thousand men, are, in 
times of tranquillity, usually employed every year in this 
fishery. About six hundred thousand quintals of fish are 
annually taken, which, upon an average of seven yeans, 
are worth, at the island, fifteen ^billings per quintal. 
These, with the other amounts, consisting of salmon, cod- 
oil, seal-oil, and furs, exceed annually half a million ster¬ 
ling. Of twenty thousand men from Great Britain and 
Ireland, employed in that fishery, eight thousand neces¬ 
sarily continued, when tlieir country was not at war, on 
the island all the winter. Several thousand still remain 
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tliexe during that season, and aix3 occupied in repairing or 
building boats atid small vessels, or m ei'cctiug tlie scaf^ 
folds for drying fish, Tliese are not properly seafaring 
men, and aae distiogvished by the denomination of 

ten. , 

NeAvfouiidland, which, in point of aiBagiiitude, may be 
classed among islands of the first eictent, is, in fertility of 
soil, as fai- as it lias hitiierto Ijeen explored, much inferior 
to any of siirvilar ^meiisious. Whether it ever Imd native 
inhabitants lias not been fully ascertaiiied, aud its sterility, 
were it even as real as is supposed, is not a sufficient rea¬ 
son for asserting that it never liad any ; as tlie natives of 
‘ America, in general, derive tlieir subsistence, not from the 
vegetable productions of the soil, but from fishing and the 
cha.se. The Eskimaux are the only people who liave been 
found there, and they are by no means to be accounted 
aborigines of the country. The neighbouring territory of 
liabrador is their native land, where tliey pas.s the greatest 
part of the year; and, unattached to any particular spot, 
wander over an immense tract of desert and inhospitable 
wilds, although their numbers, if collected, would scarcely 
people two or three vllla^s. Throughout thi.s prodigious 
and dreary expau.se of region, called by the Spaniards 
Labrador, and by the French, New Brittany, which is 
bounded by the river Saint Lawrence and the North Sea, 
aud also by the coasts of Newfoundland, no savages, tijc 
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Eskimaux excepted, are to be met m ith. They are like¬ 
wise found at a considerable distance from Hudson’s Bay, 
on rivers which flow from the westward. 

Their name is said to be derived from a word m the 
Abinaquis language, importing, an eater of 

raw flesh; they being the only people known in North 
America, who use thair food in that state. Tliey are like¬ 
wise the only savages who,permit their beards to grow. 
Tiiey assume the appellation of KeraUte, or men. They 
are of a midling stature, generally robust, lusty, and of a 
brown colour. The oil of the whale,, and that of the sea- 
cow and porpus, con^titut^ the most essential part of 
their food, contributing to defend the stomach from the 
penetrating effects of cold. 

The nature of their aliment imparts to their constitu¬ 
tion that fidness, and to their complexion that greasy sal- 
iowncss for which they are remarked. Their head is large 
in proportion, and their face round and flat; their lips 
are thick ; their eyes d^k, small and sparkling, but inex¬ 
pressive ; their.nose is flat; their hair black, long, and 
lank ; their shoulders are large; and their feet uiicorri- 
monly small. They are disposed to be lively, are subtile, 
cunning, addicted to theft, irritable, but easily intimi¬ 
dated ; and incapable of long entertaining, or concealing, 
sentiments of liatred or revenge. They arc the only 
people on the continent of America, who, in character or 
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appearancn, exhibit tlie smallest resemblance to the inha¬ 
bitants of the northern parts of Europe. 

Their covering is made of the skins of seals, or of wild 
animal.',, or of those of the land and sea fowls which fre- 
t]U('nt their territory, and wli^ch they have acquired tlie 
art of sewing together, A species of capucliin, or coat 
with a hood, fitted closely to the body, and descending to 
the middle of the thigh, forms a principal part of their 
dress. U’hey wear also trow’sers of the same materials, 
drawn together before and behind with a cord. Several 
pairs of socks, with boots, are.worn by both sexes, to de¬ 
fend the legs and feet from the penetrating cold. Tiie 
dress of* the women is distinguished Irom tliat of the men 
by a tail, wliich falls a considerable way down, by tlieir 
capuchins being much larger towards the slioulders, in 
order to cover their children, when they wish to carry 
them on their backs; and by their boots being much 
wider, and ornamented with whalebone. In these they 
frequently place their infants for safety, and for warmth. 
Some of the men wear shirts'made of bladders of the sea- 
calf, sewed together with a needle of bone, the thread 
being formed of the nerves of animals, minutely divided. 

They are averse to industry or exertion, and seldom 
give themselves the trouble of constructing wigwams, or 
huts. The warmth of their stomach, and the nature of 
their cloathing, producing a sufficient degree of heat, they 
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are satisfied witli the shelter afforded by tents made of 
hides loosely thrown together, by the rocky caverns of 
the sea-coast, or by placing themselves to the leeward of 
a bank of snow. In the caverns tliey sometimes make 
use of a lamp, formed of a large hollow bone, containing 
a quantity of oil; but this is only for the convenience of 
procuring light, as they appear to be ignorant of the ap¬ 
plication of fire to culinary purposes. The air proceed¬ 
ing from their lungs is so mephitical and offensive, that 
two or more of them shut up in a small and close apart¬ 
ment, and thus excluded from free air, would probably 

not long survive. It is only of late years that spirituous 

* * 
liquors have been introduced among them; and, notwith¬ 
standing the severe cold of their climate, a quantity of 
rum remained for a coi^iderable time in the possession of 
one of their chiefs, before any of these natives would 
hazard an experiment off its effects. Fortunate had it 
been for them if they still c^tiuued in ignorance of that 
liquor, which, has proved so baneful to a great portion of 
the imcivilized inhabitants of America I 

The instruments wliidr they use for the chase, and in 
fishing, are constructed witlt much neatness and ingenuity. 
Their bows are composed of three pieces of pine, or larch- 
tree, which being neither strong nor very elastic, these 
defecto are remedied by fortifying them behind with a 
band of deer’s tendons, whicli,.w'hcn wetted, contract, and 

8 
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zt once comi^unicate elasticity a^cl Ever iiace 

they liavc hw® visited -hy Eoropeans, they haye*given a 
preference to the £a«il; and whenever that iitstrartient can 
be procured, the bow. fells^iia^ diswsfti; 4%l 

^ Like aU other men in ttie stale> 'they tr^t tlti^r 

wives with great coldness negle^^ 

toa^ards tiieirv^^spcing li ilively and IhHidpTv; 
gunge is gattaiisd, and contains but few wards; 
they express tiewMiiaaj or give names to noviill objects, hy 
a combination of terms, indicatire of the (|uaUttes of the 
things vdiich they wish to Aiescribe. , 

Their ideas of religion are obscure aod, contracted. 
They acknowledge two mvisible essenc^ ; the one, they 
represent as the origin of good; the other, to whom they pay 
the most frequent homage* aa that of every species of evil. 

Their radioes are formed with xk> inconsiderable degree 
of art, ajul much industiy appears be he bestowed on their 
construction. Tliey are pointed at cachextreniity, and are 
covered witli the .skins of sea-imiinials. In the upper part, 
or deck, is an aperture M'ith a bag affixed to it, through 
wliich the savage introduces his body, and tying its mouth 
around liis Muist, and taking in his hands, a {>addie which 
lie uses alternately on each side, lie ^oots through the 
waves, by which he is tossed and buffeted* whilst the water 
is unable to penetrate the slender vessel in a liich he rides. 
Newfoundland extends in the form of a triangle, about 


F 
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a hundred leagues from east to west, and a hundred and 
twenty-five frem north to south ; being situated between 
forty-six and fifty-two degrees of north latitude. John 
. Oabato, a Venetian,, was its first discoverer, under the pa¬ 
tronage of king Henry the Seventh of England. No ad- 
vantage^was derived from thence, until the lapse of a pe¬ 
riod of n^r jSaaty years. Cape Race, and Cape Ray, are 
tlie two prt^Qaofitories which present themselves to ma- 
rmers sailing iur the river Saint Lawrence. Eighteen 
leagues to the westward of tire first, appears cape Suint 
Mary; which forms the entrance of the bay of Placentia 
towards the east. This hay is sixteen leagues in brea<lth, 
and twenty in depth. - Towards its head is the harbour, 
capable of containing in safety one hundred and fifty ves¬ 
sels, and defended by a fort, called Saint Louis. The 
French were the first Europeans who frequented this situ¬ 
ation. Between Placentia and Cape Ray, the rvestern 
point of the island, two other bays, of considerable extent, 
penetrate some distimee into the country. They are dis- 
tinguisl:^ by the appellations of Fortune and Despair. 
No settlements have* yet been made on their coasts, and 
they are but little frequented. Cape Ray, together with 
the island of Saint Paul, about fifteen leagues distant from 
it, forms the entrance into the gulph of Saint Lawrence { 
and vessels sailing thither, must pass, in clear weather, in 
sight of the one, or of the other. Besides the bays already 
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noticed, this island contains a variety of others, |K»^- 
cularly on the eastern coast, among which two are re* 
markable for thear ext^t; thd^ of Triiiity ared' fCOin- 
ceptiou. Near the latter is the harbtmrvof Saint 
wliich is secure and well fortii^d. : . k : 

Bordered by dark and rocks, iduch eskibit ia 

barren^ inhospitable appearahciei tlie ^sm^pr;^ 
view of its soil, belies not the character of its rnde nttifi#: 
vitiiig features, whichy amid their,/nakedness, displa^ 
neither grandeur nor sutdimity. ‘ At a league distant from 
the entrance of Saint Jofeai's harbour, no opening in the 
coast is discernible. A a precipit* 

ous eminence, semns rati^i^ mark to tram 

vessels of the danger of apprc^hing'the shore, than 
as a beacon to <M3ndimtth^^ afl^ of safety. On a 
nearer examination id* becomes apparent, 

and no hostile vessel can enter,, with iinpniuty^, the nar* 
row cliasm beneath, ^lusri^acture^ s^uated on a part of 
the precipice, on the south, side^of the mitrance of Saint 
John, is named Fort Amherst. The inlet, called the Nar- 
ro>rs, exceeds not hve hundred feet in width. On each 
side, towards tlie north, the rocks rise- to the altitude 
four hundi'ed feet ; but on the south shore, they are of less 
elevation. 

Heath, junijttr, and wild spruce, the offspring of steri-/ 
lity, sparingly cover the rocky surface. The appearance 

E 2 • 
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of tl»9 harbour it8 e»vk6ns, is, nevertheless, wild and 

jHctvKPesque. In proceeding further up the inlet, a bat¬ 
tery, daHed Sfeuth Fort, is placed on the teft and an- 
^b^ber, named^CJbffllh-ed<^ oh the right. A% h consider¬ 
able elevation above thteBOj several little forts are seen. A 
rock, in the' itmn of a ©one, is crowned with a battery , con¬ 
structed nmtertbb^dh&fl^ tlie late Sir James Wallace, 
rntii6, ik was vihe«admiral oh thC; station, and go¬ 
vernor of like hfl^-pgnn whip, two fri¬ 

gates, smd two sloops of sixteen guns each, made a gallant 
and successful defeucb against' the attacks <of Admiral 
l^khery, whose feice ol seven ships of the line, 

and three frigates.'; • 

Viewed front the summit or this eminence, the town, 
aaid' the scafbldn on Which ihc fish are pilaeed to dry, pre¬ 
sent a suighhir t^ipearsmee. IThese seafiftdds are generally 
forty feet and cohskt of several stages, chi the rafters 
of each of wjhidh a. q^aasl^ity' of brushwood is placed . They 
are sufliciently strong-to sa^cot the weight of the green 
fish, and also, occasionalty, of one or two men. These are 
•lacted Ml every situation, as well m the vallks, as on the 
margins of the perpeadkMar rocks. 

The town of ^unt John borders on the basin, and its 
situation afbrds no attractions, except to those whom in¬ 
terest or neeei^ty' Miduces to conswlt the advantage, rather 
than the pleasure, arising from diversity of lo;^ situation. 
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it contains a church and two chapels, one for the catholic 
veligioiii the others for persons of the metliodist-persua- 
sion ; also a coart>rb(»3sei and a custom-house. 

• An officer of the lately, placed at 

the head of the kuir departutent, and deckle not only in 
civil, but in r.rimhaal causes., A gerM^eman who has been 
bred to the bar, al prestot; fills the situation of judge of 
the island.' The buildings are mean, the streets nar¬ 
row and dirty. Fort Townshend h placed above the 
toAvn, and contains the house alloifc^ ,for the governor, 
with the store-houses and xnagat^es, which form a square. 
From hence, tin; entrancse, the hEHrbotv^ the narrows sunk 
between elevated precipices ; and the water, cohered with 
small vessels, passing and re-passing, form a lively and 
l)usy scene j these, together with the town, and the adja¬ 
cent country, diversified by lakes with verdant borders, 
exhibit, in the midst of a banen wild, a combination 
which may, for a slimii perhkh the charms of 

novelty. ■ ■ 

Over a place called the barrens,- is a »ad which lea<Js 
from Fort Townshend to Fort William, commanding the 
narrows and iheharboiw^. With the latter. Signal-hill, 
from whence the approach of ships is announced, com¬ 
municates. Its perpendicular height from tile sea, is four 
hundred and four feet; and it contains, on its summit, 
two ponds, affording excdlent water. 

8 
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The bay bf Bulls lies about twenty-eight miles froni 
Saint John’a.*, The internal parts of tlie island hav^ netrer 
yet been explored by tlig English. A very small portion 
of land Is at present cultivated, as ncitlier the soil n(Jt 
climate are &vourable prpductiona ,necessary for the 

support of life. The duration of sumifter is too short; 
and no kmd of grain has autfficii^t Uitw to arrive at ina- 
turity. The winter breaks up. in May; andi until the 
end of Septetnber, the air is te^p^^. during which the 
progress of vegetation is sttlficfently rapid. Hay and 
grass are here of a very indEfferettt qu^ity. The land is so 
sparingly covered with soil, tl^t labour and expence 
are necessary to prpd^, a crpp, whicli but poorly recom- 
peuces the industry of the BjEUi^adhian. The quantity' of 
ground used for the purpo|^ of cultivation, is therefore 
very small; aiid tlie prohibitimi of the j^ent state against 
attempts to colonize, are, by the sterile nature of the 
country, rendered almost unnecessaiy . The fishermen ai'e, 
in times of war&re, erypined; to return to England ; and 
the merchant U au^prized* to retain from the wages of 
each person in his employ, a certain proportion as a pro¬ 
vision, in case of incapacity frmh poyeiity or sickness, for 
any individual to return to his country. "By this prudent 
regulation, dtp seaman, thus engaged, can be lost to the 

service of the stltte, 

.... ’ ’« 

The English and .E^’eneh long shared between them, the 
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privilege of drying their fish on the coasts of this island ; 
the latter occuppng tlie southern and northern parts, and 
the foi iuer the eastern shores. The interior is composed 
of mountains, covered with woods of an indifferctit (juality. 
TJie animals found hei*e, are foxes, porcupines; hares, 

. ; : ■ i. 

squirrels, lynxes, otters, beavers, wolves, and bears. The 
chace is difficult, and unattended with profit. The land 
and water-fowl are, partndges; soijjes, woodcocks, falcons, 
geese, ducks, and penguins. - In the bays and rivers are 
found fish of Variotis kinds, suhh as saUnon, eels, Iterring, 
mackarel, plaice, trout, and almost evciy description of 
shell-fiish. 

Tlie territory whicli wis requisite to jJre^are the cod¬ 
fish, lielon^d at first, to any persOri who took possession ; 
and from this inconvenience, a of frequent discord' 

arose. The property of that patit of the coast, of whfch 
he made choice, was at length, by tlie interference of go¬ 
vernment, secured to each fishenhan. By this judicious 
an-angement, exjieditions thither were multiplied so 
greatly, that in 1615, vessels from the British dominions, 
equal in all to fifteen thousand toiis, wOre employed in the 
fishery. The value of this island 'soon, becarne apparent, 
not only as a source of national w^th, arising from the 
exchange of fish for the various productions and luxuries, 
wliich the soutlicm parts of Europe afford, but whsd; is still 
of greater importance, as a principal nurseiy for the navy. 
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The property of Hiss island was, by t he peace of Utrecht, 
confirmed to Great Britain ; and tlio subjects of France 
preserved only the x’ight of :fishing from cape Bonavlsta 
northwards, and to «tpe Bicli on the opposite side. This 
line of demarcation waat afterwards allured, and placed at 
cape Ray, on the westeni ride of the island. 

The floating masses of ice, which pass in the vicinity 
of "the easstern CQ«ri., aipd thft straits of 

Bclisle, in the exhibit to mariners an 

awful aivd sing^dar speotricle*' These enonhous mounds, 
the accumiilated opemtioR' of cedd for H series of years, in 
the arctic regions, are detached from tlie ctrists near Hud¬ 
son’s Bay, and Sti^aito other causes. 

They sometime exceed atr hundred and forl v feet in alti- 
’tude r and their basis Iwicath the sea, usually doubles those 
dimensions. Rivulets of fresh water, produced by tlieir gra¬ 
dual'dissolulibn, distil frodi their summits. We had an op- 
portumty of ^<6Wing three! of Biese; stupendous piles by the 
light of tiife moon, whose reflected in various din’c- 
iions^ their glassy surfoce, prOdheed an effect no less 
pleasing novhl They become either stranded in .shal¬ 
low water, mitft they melted down, or j^ow so porous, 
that they subside‘ under the 8^liriace of the ocean. In fogs, 
and even in the gloom of hight, they are discoverable at 
some dfetanOe, by the cold which'they emit, and by thehr 
whiteness and effulgence. 
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The islands Qf Sainttar’s and of ^liquelon, are no- 
thing else tlian barren rocks, not for from the soiitheni 
coast of Newfoundland. They were ceded to the Froiii^i 
by the treaty of 1763, on oixndition tliat no fortiiicatidns' 
should be erected, nor more than foSfy soldiers kept on 
them to enforce the poller^: The former possesiMM:: a har¬ 
bour, capable of oontamii^ thirty smalt 
were inhabited, in times of peace, by a few Frenchmen, 1^ 
the purpose of carrying on4Jbe fishery. 

The geogi-aphical,position of Gape Breton, was, many 
years ago, ascertained with tolerable accuracy. A har¬ 
row passage of about four leagues in length, and '^arcely 
half a league in breadth, n^ed tlie gut of Ganso, se|»r- 
ates it from the eastern ead^remity of the peninsula of Ha¬ 
lifax or Nova Scotia. It forms, with the islands of New¬ 
foundland ami Saint Paul, the boundaries of the entrance 
into the gulph of Saint Lawrence. Its fiigure is rery irre¬ 
gular, and it is so intersected by bayw and small rivers,. 
that the two principal parts join, only by a. neck of not 
more than eight, hundred paces wide. The soil, in’many 
places swampy, aiid covered with light most, is, gentraliy, 
ill adapted for cultivation.. On the lands tc^vards the south 
side, corn, hemp, and flax, are raised. Gepd^ines, aiui 
likewise plaster of Paris, are here found. 

All the harbours are, on the east, open to the sea ; the 
north coaat is elevated, and almost inac-cessibk*. The liar- 
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hour of lAJ^iisbourg, once among ttie finest in North Ame¬ 
rica, is bn the eastern Coast, and extends into the country 
four leagues, in a winding direction, containing good an¬ 
chorage, and every wliere at least seven fathoms of water. 
The entrance, between two small .islands, is ‘fotir hundred * 
yards wide; and by means of Cape XjOrembec in its vici¬ 
nity, is discoverable at sea for a considerable diSlauee. On 
the fortificatibns of this harbour, the French expended 
near a mihibn and a half pornids sterling. 

' This ishiiiid, denominated fay the French lie Royalc, con¬ 
tained, white in their possesion, upwards of four thousand 
inhabitants, whose mdustry was almost wholly applied to 
the fisheries; as, from the sterility of the soil, neither agri¬ 
culture nor breeding of catrie could succeed to any extent, 
and fromi paucity wild animals, peltry could never 
become ^ The island is about 

thirty-six leases in length, aixd twenty-two in its greatest 
breXdth. It* is en^dronfed by rocks ; and the climate, al- 
tl^tigh sufficiently healthy, is not agreeable, being subject 
to and thick fogs. It was conquered in 1758, by 

the British finces under General Wolfe. The inhabitants 
are at present not numerous; and the officer who com- 
numds the troops, i^ually a brigadier-general, in time of 
war, is invested also wi^ the powers of civil governor. 
His residence is at Sidney, the capital. 

The subjects upon which I have now so long dwelt, are. 
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I am afi-aid, from their barrenness, but little interesting ; 
nor can I, at present, indulge the hope of affording inlbr- 
ination or entertainment which will appear much more 
gratifying. Of rude, uncultivated regions, there 
few descriptions but such as are, merely geographical, ox 
relating to natives, equally unm^proved with the wilds a^d 
forests wdiich they traverse orsiohabit.. 

Canada presents few objects irhich can occupy the en¬ 
quiries of au antiquarian ; and^ contains, perhaps, in less 
variety than many other portions of the globe, produc¬ 
tions which can recompenqe the researches of the natu¬ 
ralist. Its lakes and rivers, it is true, are the vast and 
principal objects wiiich are calculate to inspire wonder 
and gratification. The inunepse volumes, the irresistible 
weight and velocity of the . latter, tearing through aoad 
overpowering the obstacles opposed to their course, by the 
rugged ahd unequal territories amid which tliiey roll, pro*- 
duce falls and cataracts of singular sublimity, and of com¬ 
manding beauty ; these, although .in souse degree similar 
in effect, are, notwithstanding, inexhaustible in variety. 
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CHAPTEll III. 


CVI.tH OF SAIKT LAWRENCE-^RtNCE EDWAUd's ISLAND- CHID IJ-’Ll.j 

—CHALEUH’s BAY ; ITS C01IWEItCE> AND THAT OF OA.SFK' 
pT AGRICULTPKE—BOOTE TO THE CAPITAL—PEUFOF.ATED k;m k - 

•THE 6ANET-UiOHTU OF THE GREAT UIVEB - ANTICOSTI — WILII 

ASPECT PRESENTED BY THE COASTS ON EITHER siPE Tili: I!IVI'.ii 
RIVER BAGDENAY—WATERFAL—B.>1,01.ESS OP SH01!)>—•MMENsl 

■ RBPTH— POSTS—:.AOCO0NT OP TH K M OUNTA IN EEKS >i A LKA V 

-COCORES'—SAINT PAUL'o BAY—CAHOUBASCA—ISLAND OK OR¬ 
LEANS. 

THE Gulph of Saint Lawrence, as ivell as tlic 
great river -which there disembogues Its waters, received il s 
name liom Jacques Cartier, who in 15.35 ascended as far 
as Montreal. Its boundaries are the coast , of L;ihrador, 
Nova Scotia, Cape Breton, and Newfoundlrind. The 
island of Jiahn, -wliose name is now c hanged to that 
of Prince Edwltrd’s island, was first settled by Acadians/ 
in 17^9, und their number soon amounted to tfircc thou¬ 
sand. -IVhen the English took possession of it, the former 
people retired to the contiremt. Its present condition is 
flouri8bii;jg, and its inhabitants amouni to about seven 
thousand. The soil, which is level, is in general fertile, is 

watered by rivulets and springs, is diversified with mea- 

♦ 

dows for pasture, and with situations which would be well 
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adapted for the culture of grain, were it not, that from the 
frequency of fogs, that article is liable to be destroyed by 
mildew. The climate is likewise subject to dry w'catifier, 
w lien insects and vermin, hostile to vegetable productions, 
uiv iibujidauUy propagated. The island is upwards of an 
Imndred and ten miles in length^ and its greatest breadth 
does not much exceed nine. It bends in the form of a 
vicscenf . each extremity terminating in a sharp point, 
i rie irarbours are commodious and safe. Cod-fish is found 
in great plenty all around its coasU; A clMUintl* five 
leagues in width, sepamtes it from the continent ; and 
Green Bay, nearly opposite the center of the island, enters 
the country more than four leagues, forming, with the bay 
oi Fimdy. the isthmus, wltose breadth is about five leagues, 
ihat connects the peninsula of Nora Scotia ^vith * ■ fftnia 
laud. At tile bottom of Green-hay thr French had some 
.svttit'inents. aod a amah fort. Several families are now 
establiL.Lc{i oti tiiat pait of the coast, and a road of com¬ 
munication from Pictou to Halifax, has lately heen opt ned. 

Not far from the enti ance of tlie gulph, and somewhat 
to tht; northwards, the Magdalen isles, which are seven in 
number, and of small extent, present themsel v'cs iu ;• dus¬ 
ter. They are inliabited by a few familh^s, whos. pririei- 
pal support is derived from fisliing. Thg Bird isl<?,s, situ¬ 
ated in the gulph, consist of twm TOf;ks, elevated above 

the water, upwards of an hundrwi feet; tlieir flattened 

m 
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sumnaits, whose circumference exceeds not, each, three 
hundr^ paces, exhibit a resplendent whiteness, pro- 
dv^d by the quantities of ordure, with which they are 
covered, from immense flocks of birds, which, ip summer, 
take possession of the apertures In their perpendicular 
cliflfe, wliere they fom their nests and produce their young. 
When alarmed, they hover , above the rocks, and over- 
sliadow their tops by their, numbers. The abundance 
of their eggs affords to the inhabitents of the neighbouring 
coast, a oiatericd supply of feod. 

A vast inlet, penetratmg into the country for a great 
many leagues to the westward, is called the bay of Cha- 
leurs, wht<h being advantageously placed for carrying on 
fisheries, has, on its borders, a considei*able number of in¬ 
habitants. Jacques Cartier, in 1534, sailed into this bay, 
and from the heat which he there experienced in the mid¬ 
dle of suroniec, gave it the mme which it still retains, 
Notwithstanding the more northerly situation of this bay, 
the cold is not so intern^ liare.as at Quebec, being mode¬ 
rated by the sea air. The depth of snow in the woods, 
during the winter season, is from six to eight feet; but 
varying according to the different situations, and the de¬ 
grees, of severity in the weather. It is not before the be¬ 
ginning of May^ tiiat the influence of the sun upon vege¬ 


tation is here materially felt; nor is it before that time, 


tliat the woods are entirely cleared of snow. 
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It iMay be observed as a curious circumstance, tliat for 

■« 

six, eight, and ten leagues from the shores of this bay, in 
proceeding into tlie woods, travellers and huntsmen fre- 
qjiendy meet with spots of about two or three acres in 
•surface, entirely bare, and yet surrounded with seven or 
eight feet depth of snow, which, in times of bad weather, 
melts as it fklls^ both on those situations, and on the trees, 
to which afford growth. Those spots, in their relative 
position to the liead of the bay, extend &om east to west, 
being usually found in that direction: and their denuda¬ 
tion of snow may probably be occ^ioned by subterraneous 
Iieat, which approaching nearer to the surface of the 
ground, produces the effect which ha^ been described. 

Neitlier minerals, nor mine^ waters, have yet been 
discovered in this district. The timber which grows here 
consists of spruce fir, white and black birch, beech, elm, 
and oak, which being porous, is of little value. 

Tlie island of Bonaventure, w about a league from the 

"'ini'/ " 

north slmre of the entrance into the bay, and a small num¬ 
ber of persons winter on it, for no other purpose than to 
retain possession of tlieir fisheries. About twenty-one 
leagues up the bay, there is a parish of the same name 
with the island.. 

Cod-fish, salmon, and hejriags, axe the only productions 
‘of commerce derived from the bays of Gasp^ and Chaleurs. 
Ship-building has of late years been here tried with sue* 
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cess ; but w^hetlier or not it will answer in time of peace;, 
is uncertain. There are about three hundred families set¬ 
tled all along the coast of the district of Gaspc, who are 
chiefly of the Romani Catholic religion, and whose sole 
occupation is fishing. The produce of their industry is 
transported to forei^ioarkets, in from eight to ten square* 
rigged vessels, besides smaller craft. 

The natives pf this district aip pf the Micmac tribe. A 
Ifjw Malidites from the river Saint 

.*^ 9 , , '-A 

John and MadaP^lsI^v Uppn tlie banks, of the river Bis- 
tigout^e, which empties itself into the bay of Clialeurs, 
and about eight leagtws freia its iaouth, there is a chuitdi, 
and an Indian vi|ls^, ; At at the settle¬ 

ment of Bonaventure, them fthe likewise churches, besides 
some chapels in. the smaller settlements, where the eccle- 
siastical functions are perlozmed by tvfo, and sometimes 
by three missionaries. 

Agriculture is and in an entire 

state of iu&hcy. ft has of j^te years been somewhat 
more attended to than ibraaerly, because the want of salt, 
an article ever scarce in thott parts in time of war, and 
other causes, ^ve to ^ fisheries a temjporary check, and 
obliged the inhabitants to secure the means of subsisting 
thdr families, by tillage and husbandry. But,' it is pio- 
babl^ they will, *» ^hey have ever done, resume tlie hook 
and Une, ai soon as they have a prosj^ct of encouragement 
in that their favourite pursuit. 8 
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The roads of intercourse betjfreen the iidjoining settle^ 
ments are veiy indifferent; but, ivherevea^ fhere is arty in¬ 
terruption, by extensive, unsettled parts of the coast, the 
traveller must have recottrse to water coiiinttiihication.. 

, Three different routes ai« pursued by those whom IrtiSi- 
ness obliges to travel to Quebec, in the winter season. 
One of these is by the raast of the Stint Lawrence,*'the 
other two by the river Ristigouche. In adopting the se¬ 
cond, the traveller ascends that river about twelve leagues, 
until he reaches the Matapediach, whlc!) empties itself 
therein, and whose course he traces upwards to a lake of 

the same name, from v/hence it derives its source ; hence 

♦ 

ho continues in the same direction, about ten leagues 
along an Indian path, to the river Mitis, flowing into tire 
Saint Lawrence. The third route is, by ascending the 
Ristigouche, to near its source, as far as a brook, called 
by the natives ^Vagancitz ; and from tlieuce, by crossing 
the land to the Saint John, about eight leagues above the 
great falls ; by following this river, until its junction with 
tie Madawaska, and the latter river to lake Tamiscuata; 
and by proceeding along that lake to the grande pariage, 
or road oj>encd by the late General Ilaldimand, through 
which, after walking about thirty miles, the traveller 
gains the river Saint Lawrence, near the riviere des Caps, 
two leagues and a half below the parish of Camourasca. 
The first of these routes is the longest, and may be com- 
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puted, from the middle Cif Chaleurs bay, at about one 
hmidred afid forty, leagues Que)x;c. The two latter 
must be nearly equal; it would ap];)ear, iiowevcr, from the 
courses, that the road by JMatapediaeh, must be smnewhat 
shorter than the other. The dist&.tice of either, fr^i Car-. 
lisle, in the middle of the bay, to QuebeCi dofes dot oxe< tal 
one hundred and twenty lei^ues. 

Tire oaly object in this part of the Cduntiy, which may 
Ixi GOiisidcred s» a natural curiosity, is tbe rock called 
Perc6, perforated m ^hree places in the form of arches, 
threrngh tlie central and largest of which, a boat ^\’ith sails 
set, may paais with great facility. This rock, which, at a 
distance exhibits the a,p^)carance of an aqueduct in ruins, 
rises td the heiglit of nearly two hundred feet. Its length, 
which IS at present four hundred yards, must ha^’e been 
once much greater, as it has evidently been wasted Ijy the 
sea, and liy rffo freqitisritimpulse of storms. 

The sh^fWi pEtPcaired, hat the month of August, from 
the rhrerSi arid from their mouths near the coast, in the vi- 
ernity of Chafeurs bay, are so highly impregnated with a 
poisonmis qualify, as to occasion almost iiiistantaneous 
death to those who eat them. The cause of this circum- 
stmjce remains yet to be ascertained. Ifot only in the dis- 
larct of Gasp^i but rn most sett^lrhents On' the Gulph of 
Saint Lawrence, similar effects have* beeh' experienced. 
The period of the year has apparent^ no other share* in 
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pi'oducing them, than by the i-eduction of the quantity of 
waters whidi generally takes plad^ in summer. The greater 
the diminution of waters, the stronger, of course, liaconiiA 
the proportion of poisonous matter with which th^ w'a^ 
ters are endowed ; and this being imbibed, especialty dor- 
ing ebb tides, by the sheU-l5sh> tliey aye thrw productive of 
consequences, fatal to those who use them as an artide of 
food. * . ' ' 

Not only the Bird isles^ already described, but the island 
of Bonaventure, and Perc6 rock, abound in summer with 
ganets? which, in prodigious fiuckSj arrive early in May 
from the southward.. They lay and hatch their eggs, not. 
only on those islands^ but on vanous parts of the coast, 
where adventurous sportsweiij often with considerable 
risque, a.sceud and plunder their nests, amid the strep and 
tlireatening cliffs. These birds, at that period very fierce, 
will sometimes, by the severity of their bite, directed 
chiefly at tiie eyes of the despoiler, force him to retreat. 

Tlic bay of Guspe is iuore than two Ieague.s in depth, 
and its coasts are inhabited by jMdtlers engaged in the 
f5shcrie.s- 

The Gulph of Saint l.tnvren<’e is alwmt eiglity leagues 
in length ; and wlien tiie wmds and currents are fiivourable, 
its passage does not usually exceed twenty-fotir hours. 
The Sahit I.awrence is one of the greatest, Juo.st noble, 
ami bi'autil'nl rivers, and, at the same time, the furtJiest 
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navigable fdr vessels of a large size, of any in the universe. 
From its mouth to the harbour of Quebec, the distance is 
oi3Mt btindred.and twenty leagues ; and vessels from Europe 
addend to Montreal, which is sixty leagues higher up its 


coiir^i 

.. 

Cape Hosiers, at a simdi distance to tbie 'northivatds of 
the point of Gaspd, is properly the place which limits the 
farthest extent of this gi^abtic fivftr; hnd it is from thence 
that the breadth of its mouth, which is mnety miles, must 
lie estimated. ' They who pretend tlmt its Width is one 


humlred and twenty mites, measure it apparently frbm t he 
eastern extremity of GaSp& The mouth of the Saint 
Lawrence is separated into two channels, by the island ot 
Anticosti, extending from’soUth east to north west, about 
a hundred and twenty miles, aiid in its utmost breadth 
about thirty miles. The noirth channel is little frequented, 
although sale and Of grd^,depth ; it is much narrower than 
the south channel, w|feSch is near d^teen leagues Avide at 
its entrance. The island is of little value ; the w ood w jiich 
grows upon it is small, the soil is barren, aud it possesses 
not a Single harbour w'here a vessel may with safety enter. 
The couutry is flat towards the coasts, rising a little in the 
centre, but no where into hills. Flat rocks extend at 
each extremityi a to considerable distance from the shores, 
rendering the approach hazardous. A few savages some¬ 
times winter there, for the purpose of the chace. On 
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pissing this island, the land becomes visible on both 
of the river. . ‘ v- 

The mountains qf Notre Dame and Mont Louis, bfe- 
hiud which the former are placed, are part of a chain on 
the south side of the river, ;Ae vallies betw’cen which are 
occasionally frequented by savages T^e environs of Mont 
Louis afford lands fit for cultivation, and some families are 
tliere settled. On the northern and opposite coast of the 
river, the bay of seven islands is placed, where a fleet un¬ 
der the command of Admiral Walker was, in 171L lost on 
an expedition against Quebec. An eminence, named La 
jtoinfe de Mont Pelie, is situated seventeen leagues to the 
south west of these islands. Along the extent of the north 
coast, the river Mome^ and several other considerable 
streams, roll down to the Saint Lawrence, tlie tribute of 
their waters. 

Cape Chatte, on the south shore, exhibits a 1)old ap¬ 
pearance; between this ahd a point.on tlie north coast, 
wliicli terminates the bald mountains, the channel of the, 
river becomes considerably contracted. 

I'wo conical elevations, upon a mountain, called Lea 
Mammelles de Matane, about two leagues distant from the 
coast, present themselves to view. No country can ex- 
liibit a more wild aspect than that which liere extends on 
either side the river. Stunted tret^s, rocks, and sand, 
compose the inhospitable and desolate territory, which 
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cRnnot boast of an acre of soil capable of yielding any 
useful production. Birds and wild animals are, indeed, 
here to lx: found j but the chace is practicable only to 
savages. 

Tlie shoal of Maniagoagan advaopos from the north 
shore, upwards of l/eagues into ;the river. It receives 
its appellation from a sifopfla whi<d3| hw its siQiu’oe; in the 
territory of Latnador, and hi^e disolwges itsOlf into the 
Saint Lawrence. Thia cpnslderablo body of water is also 
called the Black-river. To\^rda the east there is a bay 
of the same name as the shoal, and on the west the bay of 
Oiitardes. 

The small island of Saint Bamaby is placed near the 
south shore, opposite to an inconsiderable river, uj)oti the 
banks of wliich is a settlement called Rimouski. From 
Mont Louis to this island, the distance is foity It'agnes, 
throughout which, tl*ere ia neither on the soutli or tlic 
nortli shore, any station which can Jiave the merit of being 
ternved a harVmur ; and some anchoring places <^nly pro 
senl thetnselves ; these are principally on the iiortli shore, 
and arc distinguished by the names of port La Croix, 
ihc river Saint Marguerite, the cove of Trinity, the port, 
f»f Saint Nicholas, and the bay of Maniagoagan, already 
mentioned. In proceeding furtlter up, Cape Original, a 
promontory of a rugged and singular form, attracts the 
eye, in whose vicinity i^,the isle of Bumc, well known to 

8 
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riiiVigadftrs for its excellent harbovir, and ^Is being p!do« 
at whiclt pilots are laticfed from vessels proceedi#»g dbwrt 
the river, o the Sotfth^r’ards of the cape, the sfteam 6f 
'.Fjois Pistoles empties itself into the Saint Lavrfeft6e, and 
the isle of Basque lies opposite to its month. 

A considerable nurtibef of rivers flowing thro\tgh long 
channels from tlie northwards. piOur their waters into the 
Saint Lawrence. The cliief Of these is the Saguenay, 
drawing its source from lake Saiht John, and running lo 
the eastward through a moutttamous and barren region. 
The lake is‘ about thirty leagues in eircuif, and its bor¬ 
ders, as well as the ^rrotmding coitnfry, ate covei^ed with 
pine trees of a small growth. The Sagaehay, wdiich sweeps 
along a prodigious body of w'aters, is interrupted in its 
course by abrupt precipices, oVet wfuch it dashes its foam¬ 
ing current j and, being bounded by batiks of great clev'a- 
tion, is remarkable for the depth and impetuf>sity of its 
flood, long before it m’mgles^ "vtith tlic' great river. The 
Ml, which is about fifty feet in altitude, is ninety miles 
distant from the mouth of the river, aiid* is chiefly strik¬ 
ing, for the immense sheet of which is perpetually 

broken in its ruggfed cotifSe, and assumes a resplendent 
whiteness. When viei^ferf from belOW, the soehe is stupend¬ 
ous and terrific. The incessant and deafening roar of the 
rolling torrents of foam, and the irresistible violence and 
fury with Which the xircr hastens down its descent, tend 
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tg produce ott tljl mind of the spectator an impression 
awfully grand. The pict uresque and ruddy wild fonns of 
the lofty banks, rahibit a gloomy contrast to the lively 
splendour of the cataract. 

The impetuous torrent of the Saguenay, when the tid(' 
is low, is sensibly fdt in the Saint LaM'rence, which, for a 
distance of many miles, is obliged to yield to its impulse ; 
and vessels apparently-going thdr e^ have thereby 
been carried sidelong in a different direction. 

Besides thie fall now described, this river is broken into 
several rapids or cataracts of lesser height. In many 
places the banks are ragged and steep, and at intervals, 
consist of almost perpendicular cliffs of astonishing eleva¬ 
tion, some rising'to a thousand, and some to six or sevt a 
hundred feet. The length of the course of this river is i 
hundred and fifty miles; its breadth is generally near three 
milc^s, except near its mouth, where it contracts to oue- 
third of that extent/ An attempt has been made, in the 
centre of its iiiouth, to sbutid the depth with five hundred 
fathoms bfSijie, buttio bottom was found, A mile and an 
half higher up-ifrom thence, the depth-has been ascertained 
at brie hundred aild thirty-eight fiithoms ; and sixty miles 
further, in ascending tbO course of the river, the depth is 
near sixty ft,thom^/ ' 

Notwithstandinigits immense breadth, and the stupend¬ 
ous elevation of its rocky shores, the course of this river 
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is rendered extremely crooked, by ppQits of land iBrluch 
appear to interlock each other; and thiSSiprolong its navi¬ 
gation. The tide ascends to the pemi^uia of Chicoutami, 
and, intercepted in its retreat, by these frequent proinon- 
iories, is much later iq^^i^bb, than tljutt of the; Sfint 
Lawrence. The level ofbecp^es thns; 
many feet higher than that qf tbe latter, mto whose, bos^ 
it rushes, the boundless impetuosity already re¬ 
marked. . 

On the north side of the mouth of tlie Saguenay, is the 
harbour of Tadoussac, capable of affording shelter and 
anchorage, for a number of vessels of alai^e size.* Previ¬ 
ous to the establishment of.a colony in Canada, this place 

'4 ♦ ' 

was frequented, for the purpose of carrying on the fur 
trade. Several small settlements belonging to government, 
are placed along the nortliern coast of the Saint Lawrence. 
These are usually know'n by the appellation of the King’s 
Posts, and are let, for a term of years, to commercial 
people, for the design of conducting a traiffic for peltry 
with the savages, and also for the salmpn, whale, seal, and 
porpus iislieries. Ttieir several names are, Tadoussac, 
Chicoutami, seventy-five miles up the Saguenay ; a post 
on Lake Saint Jolm, Ashuabmanchuan, Mistashni, les 
Isles de Jeremie on the sea, Seven Islands, and Point De.- 
Monts. At these various situations, previous to the year 
1802, about eighty, Caimdians were employed in Inmting, 
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and purclmsing fdtu ffora tliic Imiians in winter, and, dur¬ 
ing summer, in. the salmon fishery, for which the river 
Moisie, eighteen luiles below Se\'en Islands, afTords a most 
productive field. 

Chicoutami is the only situation on the Saguenay, where 
the soil is fertile, and abounds vt^ith timbe,r of an excellent 
growth. It lias been found by experiment, that grain will 
ripen much (^Oner there than At Quebec, -alhitough placed 
consideratily to the nortliwanls of that eity, The -vicinity 
of the 8ea,vto the former, disarms the winter of a portion 
of its severity, and produces an earlier spring. 

The flativea in possession of the tract of country around 
Lake Saint Jolm, and on the borders of the Saguenay, arc 
named Mountaineers, ana are descended from tlie Algon- 
quins^ fTJhey are neither so fadb nor so well formed, as tl.c 
savages ^lat rai^ tliroughout tlie north-west country , 
and are also stiangeia, to. that sanguinary ferocity, by 
whicli many of Indian tribes are cliaracterized. TJiey 
are remarikabie for the mildness, and geiitteness of their 
manneia, smd me never known to use an offensive weapon 
a^nst each other, or to kill, or Wcand, any person wliat- 
cver. Nor can tile effects of spirituous liquors, so bane¬ 
ful to othernatives, excite them to cruelty, or vindictive 
passion. Tbeii ■ behaviour is Uhifiwinly orderly and de¬ 
cent ; tlicir tndde^pf .dr^ is the same as that which now: 
,f reVsi^ls, among the other savages who teve intercourse 

,8. .v».. . 
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v ith Europeans ; and the stuffs, and silks, for which they 
exchange their furs, are often rich and costly. * 

Their whote ntimber is aboi^^ thirteen hundred ; nearly 
one-half being converted to the Christian faithi and the 
other half lielng Pagans. A missionary sent froift Quebec, 
resides among them ; and:^dtapels, wliepe iKyine service is 
performed, are erected at the principal posts. Repeated 
efforts, and much persuasion have been used, to prevail 
on these savages to cultivate the lands, and to plant Indian 
corn, or potatoes. They have not, however, been able to 
overcome their propensity to indolence, or their utter 
aversion and abhorrence to. tirnt species of laboui*. They 
appeared to relish these articles of food, when offered, and 
would eat them with avidity, if accompamed with a little 
grease ; yet, even tiie incitement of reward, superadded to 
the prospect of a constant and wholesome supply of nou¬ 
rishment, foiled in produciag any incHnation for industry. 

Although, like othc^tibes in a barbarous state, each in¬ 
dividual is solely depBident* for support and-defence, on 
tlie .strength of his own arm, and tiic resolution of his 
mind; they are, notwiUistanding, so pusiliauhnous, that 
at the appearance of an enemy, however small in numbeni, 
they betake themselves to flight, and retire for safety into 
tlie woods. ^ 

The furs procured in this quarter, are, in general, of a 
superior <iuality ; and great attention is bestowed by the 

H 2 
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Uuiiters, in scraping and cleaning the parchments. These 
posts, which produced to government a rent of no more 
thaii'lour hundred pounds a y^r, liave lately been let on 
a of t^hirty years, to tlie North-west Company, a so¬ 
ciety of merchants at Montreal, for the yearly rent of one 
thousand and twenty-five pounds. 

Near the tsUnd of Btque; iJie seil!^^ on the south 
coart of the Sahrt l^wrenoe may be said to commence. 
Green Isbmd^valxmt seven leagues higher in ascending the 
river, exhibits a pleasing appearance, and affords luxuri- 
aot pastmage for a number of .cattle; Some of tlie low 
grounds on the island, and on the cdhtinental shorts, being 
frequently oversown by the salt water, during high tides, 
are clothed with herbage. The river in this part, abound¬ 
ing in shoals, there is a chaiindi, or traverse on the north 
side of Green Island,'where, at low tide, the current de¬ 
scends with rapidity, and thror^h which vessels liold their 
course. The oUast on the south*shore, from hence, up¬ 
wards assumes a fiatmppearatece, the hills rising at some 
distance from the riw^. The north coast, allhough of no 
pert, eievatkm, is abrupt, rocky, aiid sterile, for an ex¬ 
tent of several kagues ; and the idkUidi towards that side, 
exhibit a like desedate character. 

v 

Between Foint d l*Aigle, a mountainous promontoiy on 
the north coast, and a congeries of other eminences called 
les Eboui€ment$» there is a considerable settlement rttuafed 
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at the bottom of an inlet, which recedes about three miles 
from the great river, and is called Mal-bay. Here the 
land is cultivated and hi habited for an extent of six miles, 
ill a rich and romantic valley, through which a river, 
abounding in salmon and tront, winds its course into the 
bay. The soil, which ccmsists of a Jjlack mould upon 
sand, is fertile; and the int^itantSj whose communication 
with other settled parts of the country is not frequent, 
passes, witliin tlieir own limits, an abundance of the ne- 
eessaries of lifo. 

- Cattlci slieep, some horses, wheat, oats, and boards, are 
exported from hence to Quebec. This bay is frequented 
by porpuses of a milk-white colour, which in some seasons 
yicUl a handsome profit, to those concerned in the fish¬ 
eries. Whales seldom ascend higlier than the moutli of the 
Saguenay. 

The entrance to this bay, presents to the eye, a land¬ 
scape, at once singularly romantk: and beajutiful, being 
terminated by mountains, whose varied and elevated sum¬ 
mits, sharpen into cones of different magnitudes. 

In ascending the Saint Lawrence, the country on either 
side affords pleasure and amusement to tlie traveller, by 
the exhibition of a profusion of grand objects. Amid tlie 
combination of islands, promontories, and hills cloathed 
with forests, some scenes, more strikingly than others, at¬ 
tract the attention. On the north side, after passing Mai- 
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"bay, a bold and interesting scene is formed, by huge masse,s 
of rock, interspersed with shrubs, and by the east .side of the 
hills, cklled ks which with majestic; elevation 

project into the river. The settlement of Camourasca, 
with tJie mountains beyemd it, forms the opposite coa,st. 

The island 6f Coiidres, situated 4t the distance of a- out' 
« league from the north shore, rises gradually from the 
water, except m a few plasees, %1iere its borders, altliough 
of no great lieighti are admost perpendicular, and covered 
with small trees. It contaius btte parish, and dmut thirty 
families, each of which derives its support from its own 
lands. The extent of this island, is about seven miles in 
length, and about three fri extreme' breadth. Its name 
arose from the quantity of hazel-trees, which Jacques 
(.aitier, in his wyage to Qbebec, found growing in ih 
woods. 

The river, on the south side of the island, is of no great 
depth, and forms a winding channel of about tv'o miles in 
widtli, deeper than any other part of its bed in this situa¬ 
tion, and known by the appellation of the Traverse. 
Wlien the wind is unfovourable,, tlie navigation i.s here 
difficult; and the breadth of the river from Coudre.s to the 
south shoi'C, being fourteen miles, great attention i.s ne- 
cessaay, in order to steer within the Traverse, which, if it: 
be overshot by a large vessel, she will in^itably be set 
aground ; but, a.s tiie bottom consists of mud, or sand. 
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damage is, in that event, seldom sustained, any further 
than the delay in waiting for a high tide. 

The clianncl between Coudres and the north shore, is 
uptrards of a league in breadth, and of considerable 
depth ; but as the ancliorage there is by no means good, 
the bottom l>eing rocky, a vessel in endeavouring to pass 
tlirougli it, would not be in full security, should the wind 
and tide cease to operate in lier favour. For this reason, 
the southern passage is preferred by pilots. 

The liboulements, already noticed, consist of a small 
chain of mountains, suddenly rising from the water ; anti, 
towards the east, bounding the* entrance into Saint 
Paul’s bay. On their sides, are several cultivated spot 
and the settlements appear one above another, at diffr^n nt 
stages of height. The houses, corn-fields, and woods, ir¬ 
regularly scattered over the brow of the hills, produce tn> 
effect, luxuriant and novel. 

Saint Paul’s bay is formed by mountains, which, on 
either side, recede from the coast of the river, towards tiu 
north, inclosing a valley of nine miles in extent, throng!i 
which, two small rivers pursue their se^’pentine coui'ses. 
The mountains are heaped upon each other, and their 
rugged and pointed summits, boldly terminate the view. 
The valley is well cultivated, and thickly inhal)ited. A 
great propOjdi&p of the soil is rocky and uneven, and some; 
spots, on th^sidcs of the hills, are so precipitou.s, that 
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tliey are unfit for the purpose of pasturage. The inhabit¬ 
ants, however, cultivate those spots by manual labour, 
and sow them with wheat or oats. The dwelling-houses 
are, in general, large, are built of stone, and shew an ex¬ 
ternal neatness, Avhich is indeed, common to almost the 
whole of the habitations of the peasautrj' in Canada, the 
i'oofs and walls being washed with lime. 

A number of rivulets, rolling down the sides of declivi¬ 
ties, through gullies and ra%'ines formed by their waters, 
afford situations convenient for saw-mills, several of which 
arc here erected, and a considerable quantity of lumljer • 
is exported from henoe, every summer. This settlement 
also supplies grain, and cattle, for exportation, and com¬ 
prehends, throughout its whole extent, about two hundred 
houses, and a neat church. The seminary of Quebec pos¬ 
sesses the scignorial right over the lauds of this establish¬ 
ment, which has been peopled upwards of a hundred and 
ten years. 

The further extremity of tha valley affords a scene of 
wild and picturesque beauty. A small river hastens, over 
a stony channel, its broken and interrupted waves. Ac^ 
clivities on each side rear aloft their pointed summits, and 
the sight is abruptly by a chain elevated hills. 

The rocks composing the sboimiains ill this vicinity are of 

. ■...Ill .11 I . . » . I .... . 

* Lumber, lo a commercial senae, impotls unmnwi 

timber. 
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R hard, grey, cpntexture, intermixed wit h graiivs of shin¬ 
ing, garnet-coloured quartz, which is sometimes united in 
entire stt^pes. 

This part of the country, as well as Mal-bay, is subject 
to earthquakes, partfcularly in the winter season, when 
they ^Isbmetimes so alarming, as to threaten destruction 
to the ^buildings. No serious accident has, however, of 
late yi&s " occurred, although apprehension frequently 
compels the inhabitants to forsake their dwellings, during 
the reiteration of flic shocks. 

The bieadth of the Saint Lawrence from Mal-bay to 
Camourasca on the south shore, is about twenty miles, 
and a cluster erf rocky islands is situated about a league, 
from the coast of that settlement. Between these islands 
and the shore, the inhabitants place, ever)'^ spring, a fence, 
foiled of the straight and slender boughs of trees, firmly 
stuck into the sandy bottom, at about two feet distance 
from each other. When the tide ascends, the white por- 
pus^, witl^i'which'the river abounds, enter those snares, 
and the viotence of the current; causing a tremulous mo¬ 
tion in the l^^t^ches, they ^ ufraid to repass the fences ; 
when the tide has retired, tltey arc left upon the dry 
beach. , ■ 

These whiteness, are to be * 

seen jplaying,^^^/^ puml^rs, near &ie surface of the 
wate^, the river, as high up as the 

■ >/. ■ .’-j ^ _ 
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island of Orleans, and fi-cqnently in the basin of Quebec. 
They often follow, in multitudes, vesst^ls sailing in the 
river, and many of them arc'twelve, or even fifteen feet 
in length. One of the smallest will yield upM’ards of a 
barrel of oil. The fisheries of seals and sca-cows, are lilce- 
wise profitable. 

The vicinity of Camourasca presents a scene, wild and 
roinahtic, being varied liy islands, by level lands, and by 
rocky acclivitiijs. The .siilphiireou.s springs found here, 
and the immense masst:s of broken rock, v hich appear to 
haVe been thrown together by some violent and uncom¬ 
mon effort of nature, afford grounds for supposing, that 
’tliis phtt of the country has undergone material changes. 

From this settlement, in ascending the coast of tlic 
great riv^, the country is fertile, and thickly inhabited, 
being, in so'me plac-es, settled to the depth of several con¬ 
cessions. The cultivated lands are level, and Avatered by 
a variety hf fine streams, among trhich the Ouelle, the 
Saint Arih, atnd the Saint Thomas, are the chief. Tlie 
latter falls IhtO the Saint LaWrence in a beautiful manner, 
over a perpendicular rock, whose altitude is twenty-five 
feet. Greii't q’iiahtities of grain are produced in the parishes 
of the same names as these rivers ; and the soil surpasses 
in fertility, any qf the settlements around Quebec. The 
coasts of the great river afford excellent meadow lands. 
The churches, and settlements which are placed thickly 
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logcthcr, produce an agreeable contiast, with tlie forests 
and distant mountains. The face of the country on the 
north is elevated and bold, being composed of a .succession 
of hills, rising abruptly from the water, and terminating 
towards the west, by cape Totnrineut, whose per}>eiidicidar 
altitude is two thousand feet. Between Saint Paul’s bay 
and that cape, at the basis of one of the mountains, stands 
the parish of/(f * 

The centre of the river is diversifi'ed clusters of small 
islands, some of which are settled, and partly cleared of 
their native woods. They supply good pasturage for cat¬ 
tle, and great quantities of hay. On approaching the 
island of Orleans, a rich aM interesting view di>splays it¬ 
self ; it is corap^ed by |the east^n extremity of tliat 
island, cloathed with tpees, the Isle dc Madame, the* 
Cape, and the mpuntmns wlucji recede %om it towards 
the west and nortli, with the enltiTOted meadows which 

spread thciaselves under h® When the at¬ 

mosphere is varied by c^diids, which frequently envelope 
the summits of thoi^ mount^ms, and which, by suddenly 
bursting open, present them psu-txally to.tiie eye, the spec¬ 
tator becoiaes impress^ed with the sublimity and j^andeur 
of the scene. 

Cape Toui-ment is three hundred apd thirty miles dis¬ 
tant from the mouth of the river, passing the island 

of Coiidres, the water assumes a whitish hue, and is 

•i ^ J. 
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brackish to the taste, the mixture of salt continuing to 
diminish, until the tide reaches the loiver extremity of 
Orleans, wheri^ it be<5omes perfectly fresli. 

The latter island, I'ises in gradation, from its steep 
banks on the coast, towards its centre, presenting a pleas¬ 
ing and fertile appearance. Beyond it, the mountains of 
the north, coast exalt their towering summits. Its cir- 

It was, in l676i 

erected ihtb jiiiunder the title of Saint Laurent, 
which has long been extinct. Of the two channels formed 
Ijy this island, that of the south, possessing much greater 
depth and breadth, is the course through which all vessels 
. of burden are navigated. About the center of this island 
is an anchoring ground, called Patrick’s hole,'’ protected 
*by lofty banks, and affording shelter, when necessary, for 
a great number of ships. The channel on the north, is 
navigable for sloops and ^hoon^rs only, and appears to 
be gradually diminishing iii depth'- 

Wild vines aie found in the woods of Orleans, which 
induced Jacques Carrier, dn his first .landing there, to be¬ 
stow on it the appellation of the Itle de Bacchus. Consider¬ 
able quantities of grain are here produced ; and in several 
situations, there are orchards .affording apples of a good 
quality. At the lower extremity of the island, the rivCT is 
sixteen miles in. bi^l^th ;. and at the upper extremity, a 
basih extending in every direction, about six miles, is 
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formed. At. the approach to this l)d,sin, a number of ob¬ 
jects combine to produce a lively and interesting prospect. 
The Ibaming clouds of the Montniorenci, pouring over a 
gloomy precipice, suddenly open on the eye. The rocks 
of Point I.evi, and the elevated promontory, on whose 
sides tlm city of Quebec is placed, seem to bound the 
cliannel of the great river. The north side of the town is 
terminated by the Saint Charles. The settlement of Beau- 
port, in extent about seven miles, intervenes between the 
Montniorenci and Quebec, and is situated on a declivity, 
extending from the lulls to the Saint Lawrence, wliosc 
banks gradually slope towards the little river of Beau- 
port, from whose western borders the land becomes level. 
A chain of mountains towards the north intercepts tJie 
view. 
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Clt^TER IV. 

frp,nEC-i-)aascRtmoN of t»*t ciw*—BOMAHttc sirTrATidS— na- 

TOU AL SSfRBRGTH-^BELl 69 ||»|? AND TWBia' ESTABLISH- 

MENTS—DJSP.LAYEO EHOM 
POINT tEVI>-H-«Kl®»8lTE Ali* B*XMCAPE Pi|«9BNT£D FROM 

THE IW. Tiate OP THB CARRISON-—RIVER 

trATERFALL—BASIN, 

■ AND ITC 8TRATAT--nE8Cltt|M^H'J;01v,;T*tE.PAZX/AS,«EBM FROM THE 
-’^‘COiSST W;T|*,*AINt.t4^]!MW|^ . 


. FROM'tiirCarfier 

v isikd and explored the 

year 1^3, no seiiou||lNN^^^ Europeans for 

the formation of a setdianaentfiu C.ai^ space of 

nearly a centuiy was suffered to olapse, w any other 
ad vant^c t)^, disco^^ry of this 

pari^^ thithan tfeat-of the 
py^rious profi^ts which a^rped adventorm^ by 

eiftylfig on with the rtatsii^'inliaDi^nts,^^^^^ frequented 
the coasts of: great river, an ii»eonsiderable traffic in 

;'• r’ ’ViV A^j.. » eV '■ ■ r*- 

'ixvM-. ''-ki. ... , 

At lengtli^* m the sera mentionw ybovfe, Samuel de 
Champlain, a man of enterprize and talept, actuated- 
by Ubeial sentim^ts, and by patriotic, mdi-e than by 

' ' ' 8 . 
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interested views, after liaving «urf<eyed the borders of 
the rivta-, for the choice of a situation presenting the 
greatest conveniences for a settlement, gave tlie presence 
to an elevated promontory, 1jetw^%;|he Saint Laurence 
and the small river Saint ChaWes. It is asseribfid, that 
sgme of his attendants; liaving pronounO^ at firH view of 
this point of land, the Champlain 

bestowed that name on hiii^lkcpl&cfii^ toivn. After erect¬ 
ing some huts for tlie sh^t^ hIs people, he began (o 
clear the environs,' from the ^oods with which they were 
covered.. 

The spot which Champlain liesigned as the foundat ion 
of a future city, did no less credit to his Judgment than 
to his taste. Its superior altitude and natural strengtlj, 
afforded the advantage of its bemg .in, time rendered, by 
the labours of engineers, a. xes^cteifele and formidable 
fortress. 

Cape Diamond, the summit of the promontory, rises 
abruptly on the south, to the height of three hundred ^.nd 
fifty perpendicular feet above the river, advances from f^e 
line of the banks on the west, and forms the Ance de Mer, 
a small harbour, occupied for the purpose of ship-build*' 
ing. Some uneven ground subsides into a valley, between 
the, wotks and the heights of Abraham; on the latter there 
are nateyal elevations, which are higher by a few feel, ttto 
any ofItW grounds included within the fortifications. 




^4 QUEBEC. 

In 1690, Quebec was first fortified with cloven stone le- 
doubts, which served as bastions, coinimmi(-atu)g with 
each other, by curtains composed of pallisades ton feet in 
height, strengthened ill the interior with earth. No otlu^ 
defence for many years, provided against the ho.stilc 
attempts of the Irocjuois, and other savage tribes who 
were inimical to the French settlers. The ruins of five of 

these redoubts are yet extJmt.* ^ 

The citadel is now constructed on the highest part of 
Cape Diamond, compo^d of a whole bastion, a curtain 
and half-bastion, from whence it extcrf&s along the sum¬ 
mit of the bank towards the north-east, this part being 
adapted with* flanks, agreeably to the situation of tlic 
ground. There are, towards the south-west, a ditch, 
counter-guard, aud covered-way, with glacis. The works 

have, of late years, been in a great measurere built, utid 

♦ 

raised to a pitch calculated to command the high grounds 
in the vicinity. 

When viewed from a small distance, they exhibit a 
haudsome appearance, A steep aud rugged bank, about 
fifty feet in height, terminates the ditch and glacis, on the 
north, towards which the ground slopes downwards from 
Cape Diamond, n^lyr three hundred feet, in a distance 
of about nine hundred yards. Along the summit of the 
bank a strong wall of stone, nearly forty feet high, liaving 
a half aud a whole flat bastion with small flanks, occupies 
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a space of two fitnidicd yards, to palacc-gale, at which 
tliere is a guard-house. From hexice to the new works 
at IIoTK-gate, is a distance of about three hundred yards. 
The rocky eminence iiic^^ in steepness and elevation 
as far as the bishop's piil^,,.jfiear whkb Uiere is a Bkt%^ 
Ixattery of heavy cannon^ :extend[ing considerXbte tray 
along the brow of the preci|^/attd oomtnanding the basin, 
and part of the river; Between the edifice now metitipned. 
and the lower town, a steep passage,* partly formed by na¬ 
ture, intervenes, over which there is a barrier, with a gjate- 
way of stone, surmounted by a guard-house, and ihU com~ 
munication is otherwise jdeferided by ^>yeiful w^orks of 
stone, under the palace on one side* and on the other 
stretching upwards towar<ji the goveromeiit-lukise^ wlxere 
tlie bank becomes ccmsider^ly more elevated. This build- 
ing, which is dignified with the appellatiaa of chateau^ or 
castle of St. I^ouis, is placed on tlie brink of a pr^ipice, 
maccessible, and whose altifi^e exceeds two humlred feet. 
The building is supported by dounterforts, rising to half 
its height, and sustaining a pUeiy. The simitments are 
occupied as offices for the civil and militsoy branches, act¬ 
ing immediately under the orders of the governor-general 
of British America^ who likewise coimtiA^s the troops, 
and whose refddence ta in a building of there mode^ Con* 
.viruction, forraiiig 4he opposite side ,of a square. 
apartnients are spiudqiM and plain, but the structnic 
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nothing external to rccoinincnd it. Upon tlie brink of the 
precipitous rock, a stone wall is extended from the old 
chateau^ for a. distance of about three hundred yards to the 
westward, which forms a line of defence, and sei ves as a 


boundary to the garden, within which are two twah batte>^ 
lies, ohe rising above the other.; =' j 
Ca^ Diamond, nearly two ^ixodred feet higher than the 
groibidim which the upper town is situated, pre^nts itself 
to the westward: From fhe garrison there arc five gates, 

country, the highest, 
Poit Saint opens to the westward, and towards the 

heights of Abralom; Port Saunt John, towards Saint Foix, 
through wluch is the wwRi to Montreal ; Palace and Hope- 
gate op«n towards thn tlyOr Saint-;C]iBrles and the north,, 
and Presdoit-gate albrds a eommunication to the lower 
town OB 41^ ^o®^*'****^^' ; " 

In liKXBt of the public buildiogs, no great degree of 
taste or elegaace can be discovered* although much labour 
aiid expem mnst have been bestowed on their construc¬ 
tion. The architects seem to have had in view,, 

strer^i and durability, act tb have paid much regard 
to thOletwies of their art, which dmoMno symmetry with 


idilityi.: 

The cathedral chorc^ of the catholics, is a long, ele¬ 
vated, and plaiH’la^nlding ofstone, with on one 



front; the internal a^pmiaance is 





cr 

cious,and i^is capable of contaiuing about three tlK>usajid 
persom. A gpod or^ has il«pe lately been introduced. 

Tile Jesuits’ ecAlege, dii^haily foustded ad; Quebec in 
1635, has been, since thit ^fimod rebuilt, aa^ is a ivge 
stone edifice of three st^ias bigli, of noidy a 
containing an area in ibi oontre. The ^den is c£ some 
extent, and has, at one end, a grove of trees, part of irhich 
is a remain ^ the od^nal woods; tho poqiiion- 

tory was once cov^ed. i: , 

The society of Jesuits which bdcmne established in Ca¬ 
nada, formerly oomposed a aumesma jbodf y Wi thmr col¬ 
lege was considered as the ’£g»t hutkuttoin, on^be continent 
of N oiih Atuerica, tor the inkrootkiii of young men. The 
advantages derived Irom it, were aa4; haiited to the better 
classes of Canadians, but arm^extmided to ^ whose incli¬ 
nation it was to partkiipate them, imd aaow^ etudfei^cam 
thither, from tlie West indies. From the pesiod of the 
expulsion id* EuropCi-iwid 

the consequent abolition of their order on tlat continent, 
this mtabUsimmHtf althotigh .protect by the British go¬ 
vernment, bt^an rapidly to dedioe. The last member of 
that fraternity died a fi;w ycaus ago, and the buildings, us 
well , as lands which form, an extensi^ dmmap, .devolved 
tothecrown, ; , i . ; ^ 

The tended property was dedg»ed;by the hovereigti as a 
kocompence for tire services of the late Load Amherst , who 

K 2 
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commanded the troops in North America, at. the time of 
the conquest ofCwada, andBrho coth^deted the reduction 
of that provihoe, under ihe British government# The claim 
to these estates has been relinquished by his successor, for 
a puiisipn. The revenue aiising firbrn them^ has been ap«> 
propriated by the l^^lature of toTser Canada, for the 
purpose of establishing in the different ^tsish^^ schools for 
the e^odion od Jenuti^ college is now 

convert^ intp a cbUunodidsis ban^k for the troops. 

The seminary, a building of some extent, forming three 
sidai of a square open towards the north- west, contains a 
variety of apartments, 'suited for the accommodation of a 
certain number of ecdesiastics, and of young students, who 
are of the Homan CathbUc religion#: This institution owes 
its foundation to M#de who,In 1668, obtained from 

tlje Kingof letters j^tenfc for that purpose. Tythes 

were enjoined to be paid by the inhabitants^ to the direc¬ 
tors of the sehitoary, for its support, and a thirteenth in 
addition to what was ahe^y the the church, was 

leviedv;^?^ ^brnng found too •<q>pressive, was 

altered to a iwesty-sixth part of ihe produce, to be paid 
inipnais^ tax newly clesb^ were ex- 

ei»pted,f<^:»/spi^,c€>foie 

The meihbers composed of a supe¬ 

rior, riiree dutedipi^t a**d six <Ur seyrn. masters, wfe> are 
appointed to imst^bt young men in the different branches 
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of education, professed by each. Since the decline and 
extinction of the order of JFesufts, the 9<niiiniuy» wliich 
was at first exclusively dea^jned for t^he educatipn of prieirts, 
atid, excepting the coIlege: Of‘i^oatreal, is tlK only public 
estabfishuicnt of the kktd in the ppvinoe, is nww dpen'’^^ 
all young men of the calllb^ f&dth, although ithey may not 
be destined for tlw saoerdbt^ function, The north-east 
aspect of this building is agreeable.in summer, having Under 
it a spacious gardeui which 4pbends to near the precipice on 
the east, and overlooks the lower town. 

The monastery, with the diurch and garden of the Ile> 
collets, wliich occupied the western side of the spot called 
Place (TArmeSf Ore now rased to the foundation, the build¬ 
ings having been destroyed by fire in 1796, and the order 
to which they were i|^ropriat<^, having since that period, 
become extinct- :'t-■ ' 

Twonewedifiofes have lately been erected, upon that site; 
the one, a protestant me^politan church, Ihe other a house 
for the courts of law. They are both constructed with the 
best materials, whichthispart of the country affords, andex- 
ccuted in-a neat and handsome stile. The church, altlmugh 
not much ornamented, may be pronounced. elegant, the 
rukaof architecture having been adhered to in its structure. 
Considered: as ornaments to the city (^Quebec, it is to be 
regretted, that separate situations have not been allotted 
for them, and that in a country whem . public buildings 
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capable of attracting notice'are rarely to be met with, two 
edifices of Btch consequeiioe should have been placed so 
nearta eadi other. 

TW Hotd Pteu, with its gardei^s, occupies a large ex- 
tdlit It was founded 1638 by the Duchess 

d’Aiguillon, wbb seut frbm the hospital at Diep]')e three 
nuns, for the purpose of commencing this charitable and 
usefiil institutsoa; it consists o€ a twenty- 

iM^ven eistei^; iii>^8e principi(|p is to assist, and 

to administ^ tnedicMWS and food to invalids of both sexes, 
ndko day be sent to the hoi^itai, and who are lodged in 
watds, where much regard is paid to cleanlinessV 
Tile convent of the Utsulhies W8is instituted m 1639, by 
Madame de la Peltrie, a youiig lii^ in 

France.' It is possessed bylii siipendt^^ ai^ thirty-six nuns, 
who are chiefly giigaged in instruction of young wo- 
inen. The building is spneious, and has ektensh’e gar¬ 
dens annexed' to it. ■■■'■■■■ 

7X^ bishop^s palace «%^(fy lM^i^ned, ' situated near 
tl^iciommuiucation with the lower town, has been, for se¬ 
veral ypius, occupied for ofifeM, and &>r a library, 
nie du^l hhs been conv«?ited into p Irami3» ^ the meet¬ 
ing of the assembly of repi^wesdhitiiite « 

Another Op the iiort sideof4he town» extending 
in fcoih palace-^gate to the ramparts oh the west, 

upwards of five hundred fo£tin length, contsuns'a number 

8 
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of vaulted apartments, and is occupied for the office of 
ordnance, for barl-acks for the royal artillery, for an ar-. 
luoiiry. Store-houses and igrork-shops, and for a public 
■ ■onl, w hich forms the east of the building. : 

The mins of a large house which was fortnerljr, that of 
the intendaot, i«main bn aflat ground on the banks of the 
river Saint Charles, and suburbs of Saint ^oc. 

Tills was once called a palace, because tlie council of the 
French government in North Aiheitifca.: there assembled. 
The Jipartments, which were numerous and spacious, 
furnished with magnificence and splenidour. On one side 
of tllG court, were placed the king’s stafeim-ases, which, 
togetiun’ with the palace, were consumed by fire, occasioned 
by a shell thrown from tlie garrison in 177-% whem the 
towm was blockaded by the Americans, with a view ta disr 
lodge some of the hostile troops, who liad taken shelter in 
these buildings. 

The general hospital, on the banks of the Saint Charles,, 
about a mile westward from the garrison, and surrounded 
by meadow lands, was founded in 1693, by M;de S^t 
Vallier, Bislwp of Queb^ with the beueyolcnt desi^ ^ 
affording support and rdief to theJ>ooc, the infirm, thfr 
sick, and the wounded; Bor have the of rts'oiv- 

ginal founder at any time been defeated, with regard to the 
most scrupulous exactitude *in their fiilfeiment. The egc4 
tent of the building, whose form is thi^dli a parallelogram^ 
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is considerable, and it contains a variety of apai'imcnt'i, 
neat aa^d conunodions, A superior and t}iirty>seven sis¬ 
ters compose the community. time which remaias 

f^m ^ Qccup9.ti<q^ pf 4he duties of religion, and the 
offices is employed in gilding ornaments for 

the decorai^ ai ^urcl)e««'and*in i^yeral works, at 

they are 

tpie streets of oonaequencc of its situa¬ 
tion^ irregnlar mssny of them are nairow, ajwi 

l^^eiyfear^ The houses are built of sloiu. 

are olf une^p^ bmghtsj and'covered, in general, adth nmls 
of boartls y the rouglmesa of the materials of which lliey 
are consUrncted, giv'is them a rugged aspect, and the ac¬ 
commodations ^ fitted ,iiip in a ftUe equally plain and 
voidThe, fi^ucnt ac<ddie^ts which have hap¬ 
pened, extepfva damage which town has re¬ 

peatedly sustained fi»m confiagiwtions, have suggested the 
<fxpodteiicy of co%’<’ring tlic public buildings, end many of 
the d|yelHng4K>ases with tin, m painted sheet^iron. 

i[4i lower tovm, which is the principal place' of com- 
xucyoet occupies tlie ground at thp J^alui of the promontory, 
w|i^,l^as been mradMy gained fimm on one side, 

hymlmStig, apd|rTM|a^ rivm^oo otW, 
structlOR ^irhpik.. channel is h^ whou^ a mile in 
|l^tb, on,the opposite ahom* 


|l^tb, to on ,the opposite ahom* and, 

Iprmitest depth water, is t^rty &tlioin|, 

Uge being every where salb and good. 
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SinCB the year’4ll93» ship-buUdiing his been carried on 
with eonsiddllble arid vesseli of ever 3 r< description 

and l&ousand ton& buitheh^hav^*' 

l}cen C9ii$t^«hlhd. are'loM'ltf ^uiidinoi 

.'in ilie 

gencraiijr imported* 

fixl, and at spring tides tw«ii^r.4bur feet, tliere i 
culty in finding sihuitioiis for doi^sSj^i^^ j' , 

TJn iw-kofwiiich 

poiod (oii;^ists of a spech^s o^ldack lUt^ ilate, vat^il^ im 
thickness; wliich, altho«gh ap|mt«ntly limpact, teay, by 
the stioki' of a hammer, be shivered ihto vfery thin pieces, 
anti, by exposure to the influence of the Weatliey, it'taoui- 
ders into soil. A considerable number of theboit^s of the 
tosrn, is built of this st^e, tMid’there is a mode of placing 
it, by which. In masoniy, its'dambiilty Way be ccNE^der- 
ably prolonged. i 

The inhabitants, eoti||Hpdhended in Quebec, and sa the 
suburbs ofSaild,'John fbd HaiAt Roc,'may be computed at 
about fifteen t^usapd.' 

When viewed £rO|U 1?6itA Levi, on the oppusite coast of 
tlie river, an intfirestfog vaciety of objfifots is exhibited," by 
massy rocks, iipesapeii^ with shrubbexy,^ by CapesJSHiiA* 
mond, boUUy risiugsjjbom ibo water, by ^ houses 
its base, contrasted OTeibao^Ogidi^ by 

fused eS&ter bf builmdj^* dyeStopping^facb Other uj|f' 
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side of the hill, aad by the ^rlificatioQiB which crown the 
summit. The Saint Lawrence fipw^ on one 
'the Saint Chaidea <m tbs otdtstr give th epot, the ap- 
fmiBpce fff m inland. Ths^ han%e acrolt the letter is 
tllifale jro«| beocsif «p4 0 mi)t 0 teimi* 

mtfiiifm jfmtpeQt. 

The aetae, in wintev, haeopAcn tnauting to sti’angers„ 
par^pi 9 pl|^»,i£|^^ flU the gnat between Quebec, 

Point Levi, be ckwely iixed, a 
wibiels ujkux aeddent, than on 

ibesfvetity 0^sold, and doea not fireqiiently occur. When 
the ^ beqaiaea cpqaolidatcd aitd stationary, it is called, 
by the Qwwdiaos* the pmf, which affordh* not only to the 
country .j|||eo{)iie the wdghbpuong parishes on 

tihe sdyilklidcv e tocility fx^ eopseying their produce to 
suteheCliadit^^ of to l sring pfwnMHoa and provender 

more hbondant hi the town, bot liJkewiae fvesents to the 
cilM|eto,.w Uffgji field fiw gratifiiHiiCisa^ andl eionrcise, who 
toen atoCtoUtajBtiy'dHwIqg tixss’ botoea and cartiages, upon 

the soUdiRir&ce of the stream. . , 

1 “ ^ 

Bnaaa» ttor to the w ta to w rd of the gaarison, an 

entoadwwattdlseawnfid viow, w dendt^pid, in aunanrar, to 
ttao 4^ of ton s gWBtator . It is mmipom^ of. dbo wt^s, 
^■tt wf the Ibflte'liiiiiidiiigi of the towav the baiki, poiiit 

liMpiiiiahesof Beanpott, Mge&miimh and ciltteniiJUciiec, 
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with tlie moutrtainfr on tlie north-onst, stretching to Cape 
Tounneift^ . ’ 

7'he river MhntttKwrtenci, which empties itself into the 
Saint Lawrence* at the distniK^e of aght mileS to the 
north-east of Quebec, was called after a maredial of that 
name, who was viceroy of France. Passing tlirOagh 
a course from ilie north-east, of constdemble lengthy tbe 
fii-st settlement through whi<ht it flows, is called La Motte, 
situated on the northern extremity Of a stopin^ grotihd, 
w'hich gradually descends from the mountains* to the coast 
of the. great river. At La Motte, the watOrs them¬ 

selves into shallow currents, intermpted by todcs, whidi 
break them into foam, accompanied by mtittittiring Sounds, 
tending to enliven the solitude ftnd solemn stiilnms, which 
prevail throughout the Sttitounding ibresis, and on the de¬ 
solate hills. The ^c&anoel of the river, Anther down, is 
bounded by precipitous rocks, its breadth becomes ex¬ 
tremely contracted, and the lapidity of its current is pro- 
portionably augmented. Ataplaecddled theaamrofsfipr, 
there are cascades of the he%ht of ten, or twelve feet. 
The.se steps have been gradually fonned, by the accesdon 
of waters which the river receives in its progress, wfe tlic 
breaking up of winter, and by the meltingof snows. FriSift 
the middle of April, to the end of May, its waters roll 
along with an increasing height and rapt;dil^< The banks, 
from tbe natsural steps, downwards ^ the Saint Lawrence, 
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arc coinposedt of a lime^latc, placed in horizontal strata, 
from the depth of five to twcnty-lb^r inches each, con¬ 
nected by fibrous gypsum of a whitjsh colour. The waters, 
at tlie season already mentioned, po<<rerfuUy impelled in 
their course, insinuate themselves between strata, dis¬ 
solve tlie gypsum, and tear 'the borizonhil rock, whicli 

j 

giveaway, in fragments of various siagej»,yidding to the 
rusliii}^ violence of the sweeping torrent. The regularity 
displayed m tbe formation of some of these steps, is well 
deserving of observation. 

. On the east side, the bank is almost perpendicular, is- 
nearlf^ fifty feA in altitude, and is'fcovered at the summit, 
with trees. The south-west bmik rises beyorld the steps; 
in looking dhwnwards it appears also^wooded, and termi¬ 
nates in a precipice. 'The,bank on the opposite side, as- 
* 

sumes a regularity of sliape, so singular, as to resemble the 
ruitxs of a lofty wall. Stanewhat bdow, tlie banks on each 
side, are cloatllCd with trees, which, together with the ef¬ 
fect produced,by the'foaming currents, and the scattered 
masses of stone, cennpose a scene, wild and picturesque. 
From hence, taking a south direction, the stream is aiig- 
menfod 'in velocity, and forms a cascade interrupted by 
buge rocks ; and at a distance farther ^Cwn, of five hun¬ 
dred yardai a'Cifbdar effect is produced. After thus exhi- 
biting a'gmlefoi yariety.throughout its course, the river is 
precipitated in 0a ' almost perpendicular direction, over a 
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rock of the heiglit of two hundred* and iMrty-^ix feet, fall¬ 
ing, where it toRclies tile rock|^ ip Wldltes clouds of rolling 
foam, uful imderneatl^ 
rupted grR^ itation, ip 
which are gradually 


with uttinter- 
)jtlpoi OP cotton, 
»until they 



ore received into the ahydii 

Viewed from the clifi^, fQMjl'dflicnce they 

are thrown, the watCr»^wl6h circym-* 

i^tance, produce an wonderfully 

sublime. The prodigious'''defw dt tWr descent, Uie 
bnghtixcss and volubility df thoir. pourso/ the awiftness of 
tlicir movement through the, air, and ijimd and Iwllow 
noise emitted from the basin, swellmg wilJiimsessant agita¬ 
tion from tlie weight of the dasliing waters, forcibly com¬ 
bine to attract the attention, and to impress with s(>nti- 
inonts of g;randeur and elevation, thftmmd of the spectator. 
The clouds of vapour arising, and assuming tJxe prismatic 
colours, contribute to eni|y«n the scene, ’t'hey fly off 
from the felJ. in the fonn of j 4^here, emitting 

with velocity, pointed iial(i(^ df spread in re¬ 
ceding, tttttilintercepted hy or dis- 

solved iri the atmosphere, j , 

The breadth of the fall i« fi?et The 

batein is boimdt^;hy^a«i<^ of grey 

lime ;Slate, tire east and 

west si<^, '^hdMided^ipto ijaii | |^i ||p ^ shivers. 
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forming m ith llie horizon, an angle of forty-five degrees, 
and containiug between tiiem, fibrous gypsum and pkrre it 
calumet * Mouldering incessantly, by exposure to the air, 
and to tlie action of tbe w^tlier, no surface for ve getation 
remains upmi these substances. 

An advan^tageous view of the fall may be obtained from 
the beach, when the tide of ths great*river is low. In this 
are included, the east bimk of the riv'er, the point of Angc 
Gardien, and Cape'Toiiwnent. The south-west point of 
the basin, behoines the nearest object, bt^yond ■which ap¬ 
pears tliecaitaractof resplendent beauty, foaming down the 
gloomy precipice, whose sununits are croMuicd svith woods. 
•Its reflection from the bed beneath, forms a contrast to 
the shade thrown by the neighbouring cliffs- The diffu¬ 
sion of the stream,* to a breadth of five hundred yards, wit h 
the various siimll cascades produced by the inequalities in 
its rocky bed, on its way to the Saint Lawrence, display a 
singular and pleasing combination. It runs for about four 
hundred yards, through a wide and steej) gulph, which it is 
generally supposed, that its waters have excavated. One 
circumstance seems^ however, to controvert this conjec¬ 
ture. The bltd beneath, over which the river flows, is inva¬ 
riably composed of a solid stratum of rock, over several 
parts of whidi^ th^ are fords for the passage of carriages. 


* Soft stoiiie, of «hl(^ tlie h«ids of pipro, ore sometinies forowd. 
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The "eneral <l^pth of water, does not here exc eed ein^ht 
inches, hut partial channels have been tvorti hy the streatn^ 
few ol hich are above tliree or,^ur feet in depth. There 
appears no vestige of any deep excavation, except in the 
vicinity of the fell, Whicli, it had ever recede# Irom tlie 
Saint Lawrcnce,xnast have formed in the solid bed of rock, 
basins of considerable depf^. The ford being, in naost 
places, rugged and unequal, iti^pMBage is impleasant, and* 
not altogether sa^. 
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CHlO>TER V. 

4 

JEVVZ LORETrj(H*«OMIClLlAT£0 NATIVES—MODE OF OANCINO—Till, 
SAINT CHARLES—CASCADES ON THAT RIVER—^THE CHALDTERE— 
DESCRIPTION OF ITS FALL—APPEARANCE IN WINTER—ISLAND OF 
* ^ORLEANS—VIEWS pRiOW THE»C»—»OIX<—NORTH COAST OFTllE SAINT 
LAWRENC»-^C^I^, T^t?BMENT—RIVER SAINT ANNE—ITS WATER- 
FAEtS^LOH^ipill^L, DESCRIBED—LA PUCE-^ROMANTIC FALLS OF 
‘ that LITTllRtmtraR'^VARIOtm LANDSCAPES—LAKE SAINT CHARLES 

—‘Pictiriiisii^inB combinations. , 

JEUNE LOBETTE is siituated nine miles to tlic 

^ * 

nor^-'^W^st of Quebec/ upon a tract of land which rises to¬ 
wards mouutain^. It commands, by its elevated position, 
an extetisiv<^ view,of th^^fiver Saint Lawrence, of Quebec, 
of the iuterniediate cOil^by> of the southern coast, and of 
the mountaipi jwhmb^ separate, Canada from the United 
States. Tb0'Villi^e» which,contems upwards of two hun¬ 
dred inhabitants, ccmsists of about fifty houses, constructed 

ia ^ ^ 

of wood and stone, whiph have UNdc^nt appearance. 

The chapel is scpudL but/neat» and the parish extending 
to a, cpnsideii^ble way arpund, the Canadians, who form 
the gpeatest mmiber of parishioners, liave lately procured 
a church to be easeted for their accommodation^ about a 

■A 

quarter of ^ a mile from the village. The Indians attend, 
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with scrupulous observance, to the performance of their 
(le\'utions. The women^arc placed in tlw centre of the 
< Impel, and the men arrange tlJ^nselvcs on each side, and 
on the rear. The former have in general good voices, atid 
both sexes seem to evince a constdeita^edegre^ofil^vency, 
in the exercise of their tdigious duties, , 

They live togetlier in a .state of almost uninteiyi»|ili^ 
harmony and tranquillity; the missionaiy has a gf^' in» 
ihicnce over tliem, and they have exchanged, in some de^ 
' grec, the manners of savage life, for those of the Canadians, 

tf 

in whose vicinity they reside. 

'J'lu* quantity of land they occupy in cultivation, is about 
two hundred acres, which they plant with Indian com, or 
maize. A number of the men pursue the chace, during the 
winter season. TJie French language is spoken by them 
with considerable case, and the uien, in general, notwith- 
standing their partial civilization, maintain tliat indcpend‘> 
ance, which arises from the paucity and limitation of their 
wants, and which constitutes a principal feature in the 
savage character. 

This nation originally frequented the vicinity of lake 
II uron, near a thousand mites from Quebec. It was once 
the most formidable and fempe, of any tribe that inhabited 
those quarters, dreaded even hy the Iroquois ; who, how-» 
ever, found means to subjugate, and almost to extiipate itj 
hy pretending to enter into an alliance ; the Hurons, tod 

M 
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blindly relying on tbe protestations of the Iroqnois, the 
latter seized an opportunity, to surprise and slaughkT 
them. The village now d^cribed, was composed of a pan 
of Idre Ilpsons wbo escaped from (he destruction of tinir 
tribe, unoccupied by tbe descendants of that people. 

/We assembled together in tlie {evening^ a number of 
males an^ ^^uiales of tbe village, wlio repeatedly pcrfoiuu d 
tbek their maimer of going 

to to ensnare the enemy, and of return¬ 

ing with the t^ptives they were supposed to have surprised. * 
The iiqistrpmeQt cliiefiy in use in the dances, is a cal'bush 
filed with small pebbles, called ebichkoid, which is shaken 
by tbe liand m order Ip mark the cadence, for Ihr voices 
and the xponements. They arc strangers to melody m 
their songs,., beipg totally uj^quainlcd with music. 7 he 
syllables which they enounce, aitjw, Ae, tcaw. These are 
invariably repeated, the beboldens .beatify time, with their 
bands and Tbe dancers move theb* limbs but a little 
way iF9m the groutd, udticb t^icy beat jrith violence. 
Their dancing, and their music, anp uniformly rude and 
di^uStmgv apd the only circiunstt|nce which can recom¬ 
pense a.giml^ed spectator, % the penance sustained by 
hi|i.ear, Iplwt tl ia ba^rcus jmar, and clash of discordant 
sounds, ssythut toeach dance is, annexed representation 

d scone acdiOR^H^peiBdUar to tlm habits of savage life, and, 
lhat by seelog their daeces peefnaned, sppie may be 
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acquired, of tJie mode of conducting their uniin{)rcrtfed «j'S- 
lem of warfare. 

The river Sasnt Charles, called by the na^ve^j Car^fr 
Couhaf, on account of the curvatures of its aifter 

winding fora few miles: to the lake of 

that name, passes the Indian village, and rd^jvrer a steep 
and irregular rock, of the altitude oftlurty feet, fomo^g a 
beautiful and romantic cataract. In passing a ^hich 
is under the fall, the current becomes extremely wtrirow, 
and, for a space of thr^ miles, is bounded by woody banks, 
on which, there are frequent <q)ehmgs .'i^| throu^^^ the 
trees, disclosing the rusliing wat^. The ni^d^ of the 
stream, opposed by roolw, produces quaiTlijlies of^ 
foam upon its gloomy surface, accoinpai4t|f .hy 
sounds. The wafceffoH, vfi% the sm|ll^(^casc!ides above 
it, the mill, tljq bridge, the vaii^e, !S^. t^e distant hills, 
present an agreeable landscape.', 

About three leagues to the easty^a^d q^ Lorette, the vil¬ 
lage of Charleboutg is sitimted ; is populous 

■and well cultivated, being otte the, oldest settlements on 
that side of the river Saint Gharies. The church stands on 
rising ground about a league to the north of Quebec, and 
the villagtS from the altitude of its position, commands a 
rich and extensive prospect. The-lafods am siXv miles in 
■depth, and form part of the seigTKttrie of the iTeiaoits, 

The river CAaMdfCTV empties itself ::,^b dhe Saim Law- 

si 2 ^ 
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rence, aboiil right miles to the south-west of Quebec. Jt$ 
mouth i$ couHacd bf j^roody b«afcs» and contains depth of 
water to admit a ship of considerable wfe.. Tj^ stream 
flows bom Megantic, through a^couhse^., noiii)^ and 
noiih-wesl«fbf adtistaneeofonehuudtcdatid twehty miles. 

'2'lie &Mi are about ibUr miles from its mouths and the 
road thither beic^* fer the greatest ‘through woods, it 
is tidiaiisa^^ oven fertho^ that have already visited them, 
to tad(% of the neighbouring inliabitant<«. 

The iaabc^«ne hundred and twenty 

yards in bteudHiyi riid» in the filling of the year, the waters 
flow idntUdhntly, swoln by the increase which they receive, 
from dto disshbring ano'^ of the i^untfy through w Inch 
they rtt)^ tributary stmnms/which,’at this sea¬ 
son, are by'the same chides. 

The moirdk hChdhi' appeaes to Ik; the most advantageous 
period, at this interesting scene, the 

approach to to be made .from the top of 

tii^v tJaii it conducts at 

onoR, tolhe tummit of the < 9 itat(tct'^ thil oldcc^rf hieh 

in5tahttHaedusly.beooimi^.deyeiopa^ to 4iye, ntjike the 
mu^wlth surprise, and jpcodudii^ a,wonderfui atkd pbierfrl 

ih ^ 

impression. 

The fahi|r| dtaoind hmt a height of oigk himdibd tnd 
twenty i^t* <m: 4 beingaa{aLrate<l by rocks, ibrm*i^ree dis¬ 
tinct cataiiiti|«ii.thnl|(rgeat of %hich^ on the we«te|i 

..i- , .<i , . i 
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End jOsey luute, in tbe basin beneaihi tbeir brolusi tmd 
agitated wftve9. The form of ^fpck «ipMU^ of the 
traters, into an oblique diia^ctKMB, iMWl aii|i< i M» pW than 
beyond the line of the iNweq^ce. Thf} dudlfa Kroiti in 
: the rocks, fitfoduce^E^fd^wkig variety/ a^ Wbse the de¬ 
scending watea to ceyiilve srith fbaxiiii% to whose 
whiteness the gkioitiy oUSs, present a stnoipg qpposition of 
colour. The vape^ finm eaidh 4i'<^bdQn of the falls, 
quickly mounting tbrougb the ntrt b^ows an enlivennig 
beauty on the landscape.'' 

The wild divaaity displayed by tbe Sanks of the stteaxn, 

; and the foli^ bf tbe overhanging wOods, the brUliaiH^ of 
colours richly cor/btbsted.^ the rapidity of motion, .ithSefful- 
gent brightnehl of the cataracte, the deep aid solemn Sound 
which they emit, and the various «8|scades furtlier down 
the river, unite in rep^ermg tbSs, «ucb a plea«ing atfubi- 
tion of joiaturaJi objects, as Jfew scenes can sttrpass. 

On deaCendu)^ the side of 0ie riregr, tbc^ljandscapc be- 
'cornea eonsidamddy ahered, and t%. appear to great 
^ advan^^e. Masi^ ^ rock, and ekvated points of land 
covendif'nHitIt freest together with the smaller cascade on 
the sticant, present a rifch asseq^lage, terminate by the 
fells. The soeneiy in pmceediag^dbwo thi river^ is tug¬ 
ged andvrftl. * 

derived, in the beginning of summer, 

' feosa *^ ^l^tefepla^oli ot .such scenes as that which has 
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now b«en described, is considerably damped by a reflec¬ 
tions Qn the short duration of the period allotted for be¬ 
holding them witli comfort. Myriads of winged insects, 
hostile to the repose of man, will shortly infest the borders 
of this river; when the ’tvarm weather, wliich consists hot 
of one half the year, is expired, the ungenial winter will 
resume its dpraiuation, and the falls themselves, except an 
inconsiderable part of them, must, notwithstanding the 
rapidity of their course, become a solid body. 

Viewed in the winter season,the falls exhibit an appear¬ 
ance more curious thau pleasing, being, for the greatest part 
congealed, and the general form of tlie congelated masses, 
is that of a concretion of icicles, whidi resembles a cluster 
of pillars in gothic architecture, and may not improperly 
be compared to the pipes of an organ. The spray becomes 
likewise consolidated into three masses, or sections of a 
cone, exteniaily convex, but concave towards the falls. 
The west side, being usually the only place in which the 
waters flow, the aspect is infinitely inferior to that dis¬ 
played in summer, and the sound emitted, is comparatively 
' faint. The surrounding objects, covered alike with snow, 
present one uniform glare. The rocks, and the bed of the 
river, disguisttl by unshajiely white masses, produce a re¬ 
flection, which gives, even to the waters of the cataract, an 
apparent tinge of obscurity. 

'Fhe island of Orleans, rising from the river Saint Law- 
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Fence, in some parts with steep and wooded banks, in 
otlieris with more gentle ascent, presents to the ey^ an 
agreeable object. Its nearest point, is six miles to the 
north-cast of Quebec. A favourable vicAV of the neigh- 
bouring countij is alibrded from its higher grounds, par¬ 
ticularly of tlie scenery on, tlie north, W'Kich is diversified, 
bold, and extensive. The fell of Montmorenci discloses 
itself froTn hence, amidst a rich and enchanting crmibina- 
tiou of foraturcs. The central part of t^is island is clothed 
with trees, and the ground sloping from it on either side, 
eminenees occur, to interrupt the view. The parishes 
of Angc GKirdien and CJmteau Richer, are there seen to great 
advantage. From Irence the river la Puce, on the opposite 
roast, at tixe distance of five miles, by an engaging dis¬ 
play of natural attractions,-invites the attention of the tra¬ 
veller ; it rolls its current, broken into a refiilgent w^hite- 
ness equalling tlxat of snow, firom the summit of a lofty 
hill, and afterwjttds conceals itself midway, behind an, in¬ 
tervening eminence of inferior, altitude, cloatlied with trees. 
The motion of its waters is perceptible, and' the reflexion 
of light arising from the fedl, glistening with the cays of 
the sun, produces a powerful contrast with the deep ver¬ 
dure of the forests by which it is environed 
At the lower extremity of the island, there are situations 
no less bold than picturesque ; tlie north shore is inter¬ 
spersed with immense masses of detached limestone-rock 

8 . ' 
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the south side is cloathed with trees to the borders of 
tlie river from either, are seen cape Tourment, 
the i^es and the mountains named Les Kboiileineufs, 
which fiieree the clouds with their pointed summits. The 
soil of the island is, in. general, fertile, affording more pro¬ 
duce than is necessary for the consumption of its inhabit- 
antSi Not many yemrs ago, it was, for two successive sea¬ 
sons, visited by a scourgej which swept a%Fay, in its pro¬ 
gress, the whole productions of the land. The grasshop¬ 
pers,-which %re iti a great degree multiplied, by the too 
long cantinuauee of dry W'eather, appeared in such redun¬ 
dancy of swarms, as to consume every vegetable substance, 
and almost totally to cover the surface of the ground: 
when, by their destruetiyc ravages^ the island became so 
deiiuded of verdure, as ho longer to afford them the means 
of susteiuthcei they issimihled in clusters, 

resembling‘SUMtl! rafts, and floated with the tide mid wind, 
along the hasih'ef the Saint Lawrence, to Quebec, where 
they the dec^^ and coinage of the Vessels at anchor, 
andiilb^aa^^ hiie^ through the town to 

thfe^ tdm wliicfi^v bwhig i^pped ^ of grass, they 

pixieeed^ m separate" cohmaiw, through country to 
the southward, cUiiidifei&bte'peW pro¬ 

bably pensl^ ino^ie V'Cyage from the island, and the re¬ 
mainder, having a greater extent d^ jfemtdiy^ 

spread, their thpiedations became 1^ pe^ipfible.. 
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Orleans contains five parishes, two of which. Saint 
I’le.c , and Saint FamiUe, are on the north side ; and three 
on the south, Saint Francois, Saint John, and Saint Law- 
ic nt. The number of its inhabitants amounts to about 
two thousand. 

The channels which separate the island from the conti¬ 
nent, are each about a league in breadth. The bank.s, on 
its M'estern side, consist, fora considerable way down tlie 
coast, of blac:k lime-slate, covered w.ith .soil, generated 
from the decomposition of tliat substance, and the annual 
<Ucay of vegetable productions. The rocks of those on the 
eastern extreiuity,are mixed with grey quartz, reddish lime¬ 
stone, and grey limestone, combined with pale grains of 
sand. 

From the parish of Ange Gardien, to the base of Cape 
Tounuent, throughout an extent of eighteen miles, the 
coast is composed of fertile' meadow land, varying in 
breadth, bounded on the north by steep and lofty banks, 
from whence the ground rises in gentle acclivities to the bases 
of the hills. By the reflux of the tide, a swamp of a mile 
in width, is here left uncovered; and on some parts of 
the coast of Orleans, there are similar muddy grounds. In 
spring and autumn, these situations are frequented by 
great numbers of snipes, plover, and wild ducks. 

In the midst of meadows, near Cape Tounnent, a nar¬ 
row lull, about a mile in length, and flat on its summit, 
rises to the height of about a hundred feet. A large dwell- 
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ijig-house, with chapel and ottier buildings, are placed to¬ 
wards the casteru extremity ; thither, the errlesiaslic s of 
tlie seminary of Quebec, to \diojn these lands belong, rtv 
tii*e in autumn. 

Between the cape and the adjoining mountains, a lake 
is formed, the height of whose situation is several hundred 
feet above the level of the Saint liawrenee. The parish of 
Saint Joachim is populous, ami the soil is rie.li, being 
equally adapted to pasturage, and to cultivation. It is 
separated from the parish of Saint Anne, by a su t'ain of 
considerable magnitude, called /a Grande Itmire, or the 
Saint Anne. 

In travelling to the interior settlements, after having 
ascended two steep and lofty banks, or elevations from 
one plain to another, the road is continued for upwards 
of four miles through a forest composed of poplar, biix Ii, 
heech, fir, and ash trees, in which there arc some open¬ 
ings, disclosing an elevated mountain. 

The settlement of Saint Feriole extends itself for near 
nine miles over a country gradually ascending, whose 
superior altitude contributes to increase the cold of the 
climate, and to render the land less productive. Necessity 
has induced an hundred families to fix their abode in 
this remote situation, where, if their industry be less co¬ 
piously rewarded, and if the cold, which predominates 
longer in winter, and commences much earlier in autnraa 
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tlxan in tiic lower parts, .sometimes clitek the vegeta- 
1jrtn of grain, and impedes its advancement to maturitv, 
lluii' is notAvithstanding, no ap}w;uranee of imligena* 
among the inhabitants. 

On turniim }h.s eves towards the conntrv he has already 
passed, the traveller is gratified hy a luxuriant and diver.si- 
tied assemblage of olijects, whieli, like a chart, seem.s 

to expand il.self beneath. After descending a liill 

» 

ctoatlied with trees, and of about seven hundred feet in 
peipendioular eievatioji, we gained the side of the rive r 
whieli thnv^ throuyh this .settlement, and of which avo have 
already sjiokcn. There aixi no le.s.s than .seven falls of this 
river, Avhkdi are near to each other, and arc fornu'd 
in it.s current fioin the .summit, to the basis of a sf.c'eji 
and lofty mountain, after having held it.s coiuse for a 
distance of siA^cral niiJe.s, along a ridge of high land.s. 
The stieani does not exceed forty yards in Avidth, 
and the principal and lower fall, which i.s on the north-, 
cast, i.s one hundred and thirty feet liigh.. It has for¬ 
merly floAved tiirongh another cliannel, in which it has 
been obstrueifd by fallen rocks, and also partly by a 
dam or dyke, Avhich the industry and sagacity of tJie bea¬ 
ver, ii-ach it to form, frequently across the channels of 
nvcis. Tlie ancient bed is plainly diiicoA^crable, by the 
deep raA ines, worii, at difl'erent stages, on tlie side of the 
juoHutain, and by a valley near the lower tall. 
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Although, iii*alniost the whole of the cataracts in Lower 
Canada, a certain similarity of effect is discoverable, the 
precipices over which they pour their waters being nearly 
perpendicular; and although these sublime objects so fre¬ 
quently occur, that the impression which novelty pi di. :cs 
on tlie mind, is thereby in a great degree weakened, » 
each is distinguishable by peculiar features. Tlie accu¬ 
mulated waters in the spring of the year, by abradi* and 
sweeping down, portions of the ..oiid rock, incessantly 
produce alterations, and thus enlarge the (hannel, or ren¬ 
der it more deep. 

The landscape which environs this fall, is grand and ro¬ 
mantic. The banks are rugged, steep, and wild, being 
covered with a variety of trees. Below, large ainl irregular 
masses of limestone rock, are piled upon each other. Not 
one half of the mountain can be seen by tijc .spectator, 
whey stationed by the side of the river. The whole of the 
^ waters of the fall, are not ’unmediately received into tlie 
basin beneath, but a hollow rock, about fifteen feet high, 
receives a part, which glides from there*?, in the form of a 
section of a sphere. The river, throughout the remainder 
of its course, is solitary, wild, and broken, and presents 
other scenes worthy of observation.. 

Tlie parties of Saint Anne and Cliateau Richer, are si¬ 
tuated under a bank varying in height, extending from 
Saint Joachicq to AngeGardicn, and from ibence to tlie&ll 
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of IMontmorenci. At the summit of this bank, the land rises 
by dcf^i ccs, until it gains the mountains, and is in a state of 
cultivation. A stream, called Dog river, divides Saint Anne 
from Chateau Richer, and in the latter parish the small river 
La Puce joins the Saint Lawrence. The former, would 
scarcely deserve to be mentioned, if it were not for the 
curious and pleasing objects, which disclose themselves in 
ascondhig its course. The lower fall is one hundred and 
twelve feet in height, and its banks, formed by elevated 
acclivities, wooded to their summits, spread around a so¬ 
lemn gloom, wliich the whiteness, the movements, and the 
noise of the descending waters, contribute to render inter¬ 
esting and attractive. Besides the last, two other falls are 
formed by the higher stages of the mountain, where the 
river, confined in narrower compass, glides over less steep 
declivities. At the distance of two miles, in ascending the 
channel, another cataract appears pouring over masses of 
limestone rock, and assuming different directions in its 
ilescent. The environs of this river display, in miniature, 
a succes.siou of romantic views. The banks near its mouth, 
arc almost perpendicular, and pai’tly denuded of vegeta¬ 
tion, being composed of a dark lime slate-like substance, 
which is in a state of continual decay. 

In vain would the labours of art, endeavour to produce 
in the gardens of palaces, beauties, which the hand of na¬ 
ture scatt^ rs in the midst of unfrequented wilds. The 

8 
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river, from about one-fourth of the height of the moun¬ 
tain, discloses itself to the contemplation of the spectator, 
aud delights his eye with varied masses of shining foam, 
which suddenly issuing from a deep ravine hollowed out 
by the w'aters, glide down the almost perpendicular roch, 
and form a splendid curtain, which loses itself amid the 
foliage of surrounding woods. Such is the scene which t he 
fall of La Puce exhibits, when viewed from the summit (jf 
a bank on the tastern side of the river. 

The settlement of Chateau Richer, derives its name 
from the ruins of an edifice situated on a small rocky 
point, on the borders of the Saint I.awrencc. It was a 
Fi'anciscan monastery, when the army under General 
Wolfe encamped on the eastern bank of the Montmo- 
renci. As the monks used their influence among tlje 
inhabitants in their vicinity, to imi)(“(le a supply of 
provisions for the English army, it was deemed m'cessary 
to send thither a detachment to make them prisoners. 
They had so fortified themselves within their mansion, 
th‘.it field pieces were required to compel rhi tu to a sur¬ 
render. The house was destroyed by fire, aud nothing 
now remains, except a part of the walls, and the ruins of 
an adjoining tower, which >vas formerly a wind-mill. By 
an inscription above the door, it appears to have b(“en built 
one luimlred and twelve years ago. The parish church is 
pla< t:d on a bank, immediately behind the chateau, and 
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•has two spires. The ruins already described, the great 
river, the island of Orleans, tlie point of Ange Gardien, 
and Cape Diamond in the distaiice, compose an agreeable 
scene. 

Toward the east, a yet happier combination of ob)e<;ts 
presents itself. On the left, arc the ruins of the mouas- 
lery, the church, banks cloathed with foliage, and tli<- 
lower grounds studded with white cottages; over which 
Oapt! Tourment, and the chain of mountains whose ter¬ 
mination it forms, tower with exalted majesty. 

I’lie rocks w'hich in part compose the mountains, consi>i 
of a cpiartz, of the colour of amber, mixed with a black, 
.small-grained glimmer, black horn stone, and a few minute 
grains of brow'n spar. The stone is generally compact, 
and resists the operation of fire. Some of.tlie.se rock>, are 
a mixture of white quartz and black glimmer, with grains 
of brown spar. 

Lake Saint Charles is .supplied by the river of the same 
name, and diffuses itself over an extejit of Hat lands, 
bounded by mountains, about fourteen miles to the north- 
Acard of Quebec. lu going thither, tlie road p'a.s.ses over a 
mountain, from whence is opened, an extensive view of the 
great river and its banks. 

Oti arriving at the vicinity of the lake, the .spectator 
is delighted by the beauty and picdure.squc wildness of 
its banks. It is, around small collections of water like 
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this, that nature is displayed to the Ijigliost. advanlaj^r. 
The extent of the lake is about five miles, aiK! it is alujo.st 
divided into two, by a neck of land, which forms a narrow 
passage, nearly at the center. Trees grow immediate!}^ «/n 
the borders of the water, which is indented by scvcjai 
points advancing into and forming little bays. The 
lofty hills which suddenly rise towards the north, in shapes, 
singular and diver^fied, are overlooked by mountains 
which exalt beyond them^ their more distant summits. 

The effect produced by clouds, is here solemn and sub¬ 
lime, paiticukufy during thunder storms, when they 
float in rugged masses, around the tops of the hills, whose 
cavons, and defiles, re-echo to the trembling forests, the 
hoarse and awful roar. 

About three miles from the lake, in a valley amid preci¬ 
pitous mountains, a settlement was begun a few years ago. 
Its situation is highly romantic, being watered by several 
streams, and likewise by tlie Saint Charles, whose bauks, 
throughout its winding course, to the lake, are adorned 
with a variety of scenery. 
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CHAPTER VL 

■CiSUKTtr to THE WBSTWAW OF ■‘icMBlHi-t.AiE 

JAC<(ESS CARnLR-»ltOMANTIC BCSMBaF'^^WHICH IT OUREiAYS*-* 
TOWN OF three river*—AA li* "AWT POTER-WTOWN of W1L14AM 

HFJiRY-RIVER ISLAND CF *dNT«UCAL—RBLICIOVS OR> 

DER8^ AND THEIR nTABUSHMENTB—THE SOMinT OF 

THE MOUNT MN!> - INDIAN VILLAGE OP THS BAOjbV SAINT tOVU— 

J A ( HINT -LIRE SAINT lOCIb-CASCADES—ftAPI^ Of T|K||CBOABS 

— 01 IlIL COTCAU DB LAC-LANE 8AIIIT Of 

lUL LONG SAULT—MULTITUDE OP I9L£S< 

« 

IN ascending the Saint Lavi^oe flpnm Quebec 
to ^Montreal, the country on either side diat river, becomes 
less diversified, but more yieJi m soil, and mdre impr&ved 
in cultivation, as the traveller advances. The banks, wbich 
are abmpt and precipitous, open into several Uttle'bays, 
intermixed with rocks, woods and settlemei\ts. On tlie 
north side, at the distance of two tules &om the town, is 
Wolfe's Cove, the place at which the Celebrated General of 
that name disembarked his army, previous to the battle 
on tlu heights of Abraham. On the summit of-ihe western 
bank of this little bay, stands a handsome house, Wilt by 
General Powell, whose ntUMtiim,'together Witli the shady 
walks by which it is surrounded, renders it a pleasing ye« 
treat. 
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Banks on Tirn 

From hwice to Cape Ronge, tlu: sce^Gr}^ on account of 
its beauty and variety, attracts ths; attention of the pas- 
seiigcr. At Sillery, a league from Quebec, on the north 
shore, tire the rimis of an establishment, Avhich was begun 
in 1(J37 ; intende'tl as a religious institution for the con¬ 
version and instruction of natives of the country, it was 
at one time inhabited by twelve French families. The 
buildings are Jdaced i^on level groimd, sheltered by steep, 
banks, and closh by the borders of tlie river. They now 
consist only bf two old stone-houses, fallen to decay , and 
of the remains of a small chapel.* In this vicinity, tlie 
Algonquins once had a village ; .several of theur tumuli, or 
buiying-places, are still discoverable in the wood.s, and 
hieroglyphics cut yn the trees, remain, in .some situations, 
yet uneffiic^d. 

Cape Rouge is a lofty bank, suddenly deelming to a 
valley*, through wbich. a sinall riveri the discharge of a 
lake, dtuated among.the mountains on thfi nortii, runs, 
into the Saint Lawrence. & slate-stone, of a reddish co¬ 
lour, easily tnoulderlhg into thin shivers, k found at the 
surfatje, on tlie summit of the bank. A part of the bor¬ 
ders of the river Chaudierc, tm the opposite coast, con.si.st.s 
of the sanlh substance. 

■ m ■ ■ , 

r . - - ' -: p . . __ _ 

* ThehM’of la(e been repaired and fitted up fora maU-lK»u.se, 
and some of the other builJingi have been converted iotoa brewery. 


isAiNT lawkeVgk. ' i)9 

• ^ ’’v ■; 

'I’hc distance from Quebec to Cbis cape, is <'ight mUc?i ; 
and, towards (3ie uorth*:i^ baidc |3||«^ld to tlia4.;Ou the grtral 
river, but of inferior ekvatipiii extends 
space, and joins the promontory. The 
tween these'acclivities, is about a mile and a tialf;^; 
level, and in some situations, sv^mpy loud|^ on north 
of this eminence, which in imny places abound iii wtones, 
apparently formed in the bed of a river, afford probable . 
grounds for conjectare, that a portioix of waters of the 
Saint I/awrence, formerly flowed between tlie heights of 
Saint Augustin and Cape Rouge, directing their course 
along the valley, insulating the parishes of Quebec and 
Saint Fuix, and re-iinitiug at tl»e place Saint 

Charles empties itself into the basin. 

The low sjiace between the high ground® now mentioned, 
js about half a mile in breadth, and, by a disclosure of the 
distant mountains, presents to tlie eye ffcpi agreeabfe y 
On the opposite coast, at the moutli of the small river 
Saint Nicholas, a charming combination of picturesque 
oljects is afforded. A part of the bank here rises to the 
height of about five hundred feet, and is cloathed with 
trees. The little liver rolb with foaming swiftness into 
the Saint Lawrence, and turns, with a portion of its wa¬ 
ters, ('orn mills of considerable extent. Two beautiful 

• 

waterfalls, at no great distance firom each other, are to be 
seen upon this river. 


o2 
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wo Aanks oi^’^the 

At Pouit>l;«fevi, and likfetv’ise at the Etcbemiii, on tha 
south side erf the great river, tlrere «r<^ :^eom zxiil||, eypOli an 
eularg^: fi^e, whicU belong to the-sajt^ proprietor aa 
those trf Saint l^holas, v ^ . 

riiite C^viere, on the noith shore; Is h jc^llecri^ 
ter, abOjft two miles Mt leiit^b, whose borders are diversi~ 
tied by hwds and cultivated fields. Vic^^fn&ni tht river,, 
the chiu'ch and-mill of St. Augustin* placed htiieath steep' 
hankBj ru^y .#ooded, compose a plehting scexii!. 

Pbmtc eaut Trimbles,, a village o£ some extent, seven 
fin^ is situilted under a bank, . from 

Wbeidic^:a of meadow laud spreads down to tlie 

coast, 'dte cdhhiMnB convent of nuns; and a neat 

church...--... ^ . ■■ 

valley formed by acclivities steepi 
and'a]^ptt|^t,"th«trfac^ Cartier sweejis with impetuosity:,, 
over i|i^rrx^^ahd.h^ferr]yipted bed;H^^ and sonorous 

cippKDit. Thei^s|baai|to thitheBftom Quebec^ is thirty, mile.s. 
The ruivigator ifecplcfired tlie Saint tiawrence, as 

fiif as .Moutie^,. here wintered in 153^ a»d from this oc- 
curtoi^%-bia pawe has be^ giren to th® stream* The 
breadth of its haouth is ab<^ tliicee Imndtied yards, and# 
contiguous to it, there arerfa^^sive cdrii'mills, worked by 
water. 4is6ut^ed. from conihierable’ t^siaucej along an 
aqueduct, uud^^’iiduch the'rpad to. the fetry passes. The 
&rrymen tray^^ tlie boats firOm onfe side to the other, by 
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a. stronjy rope fixed to posts, on account of the rapidity- Of 

the waters. On tlie summit of the hill, at the western side 

.... - . - .** 

of the ferry, are the rcanaim of an fed 

was constructed by the French in as 

higher np the course of tl» riwer, wildness 

is displayed, and fhestteiOi is frequently hrohon into cas¬ 
cades, particularly in thq vicinity of the mrw bridge, where 
its clianncl is Cmifined by rug^jrPGlUf» sotoe of which are 
* excavated in a skigular manner, t?y ihe incessant (»pcratiou 
of the furious torrent. During tlie saantner montlis, salmon 
are here caught in abundance. , * 

The church of Cape Santfi, with- the opposite coast, 
w Inch assumes a singular shape, together with the point of 
Dt'chambault, aupd the vast sheet of water intervening, ex¬ 
hibit a pleasing combination Of distant objects. At tlie 
latu r situation, the principal bed of the Saint Lawreucc 
is confined to a narrow, winding, ard ^ntric;^c course, 
which, at the reflux of the tide, hte t oonsUlcrable descents 
At high w^ater, much cautii»l ia required, in conducting 
tlirough it, a vessel of burtlidi, Ihe channel on cillicr 
sitU' is shallow, and abounds with concealed rocks. 

'I'he Saint Anne ui of cmosiderable width, but of uo great ’ 

t > j * * *■ 

dcptli, and its current is scarcely perceptibte, at the place 

where it is crossed- by trav^ers. The want of bridges 

over most of these streams, is a great inconvenience, their 

« 

passage in the spring and at the commenoemeni of winter,. 
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iJeing sometimes attended with peril, from tlic quautiti«'.» 
of loose and floating ice. 

The Battisoan tjontains not so much water as tJie las? , 
but is more deep and rapid. An iron foundl y lias, w ithin 
these few years, been established on its banks. 

The town of Three ilivers is situated^.upon a point of 
land, near the confluence witli the Saint liawrence, of the 
stream from which it derives iis’ljatne. It extends about 
three quarters of a mite, along the north bank of tjie 
former. j-The surrounding countiy is flat, and its soil is 
composed of .sand, mixed with black mould. In the mouth 
of tiie stream, there are two islands, which divide it into 
three branches. On ascending its course, the borders be- 
c*o*mc wild and picturesque. The tow'ii was indebted for 
.its originaj establisliment to the profits arising from the 
commerce for peltry, which in the infancy of the colony, 
was carried on by the natives, through the course of this 
riverj which flows from the nortlj-east, for a distance of 
thi®^ hundred miles. Thither, various tril>es of these 
shvages, descended from the npinity of Hudson’s bay , aud 
the country intervening between that and the Saint Law- 
Tence.'-'' • 

Attracted ly the advai^ages which the agt^eable situa¬ 
tion of the place, and the relSdezvous for traffic, presented, 
several French fsimilies here established tlieniselves. The 
proximity of the Iroquois, a nation which dierished an 
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irreconcileable hostility to th^Jl^rench, suggested the ne~ 
ccbsit y of constructing a fort, and the district of Three 
liivois became, at lengthy^ 8ef«*rate j^yera^ After a 
La]).se of some year^, tlie natives whp traded thif,' l^laccj 
harassed and exposed tp-continual danger, firohi thb fre- 
cjuent irruptions of that warlike nation, <^cO]|tinped their 
accustomed visits., ^ 

Tlie to:v(rh contains a convent of ^milines, to which is 
adjoined a paroctnal nhwrch, and a»i hospital It was 
fomMied.iii l67'7%M.d5e SaintyaUier,l)islK)p ^Quebec, 
for tlifi education mhneh, and as ^ asylum for 

the poor and skk. A su^rior^ a^ nuns now 

])ossess ^ fotudimis of this huiuane 

institutidUirr- 

A moiaasfoiy of Repoitets formed akp, the rcli- 

gipus edifices of this place, bnt that order'has been for some 
timetxtipet. ; 

As there axe severad j»oteB|^t inhabitants in the tOM'nr 
it is the resklence of a^^ .Eeetpr,,ad^ service is regu¬ 
larly performed a||re€ 3 d»l^ tp of the estahlisshed 

churchof. 

On the banks,o| the river ^hesidy irientipn^^# eJi5“abppt 
nine miles .up its cpielBe,, an .iroti foundry:, which was &st . 
worked in 1737< is ^Uated;. ? Therumuifpeture of ore into 
cast, aa weH a^ hamuaered is here, carried on to a con- 

aidembk extent. The works, and/the soil in which the 

,,. a \ ■ 
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ore wfmnid, are the property of government, and they are 
ixiiited by a coiapany at Quebec, on lease; at the rate oi 
eight bundled pouncU per annum. The ore lies in hori¬ 
zontal stmlta,,mid ^ n It is composed oi‘ 

masses, easily d^tadted from each other, perforated, and 
the holes filled’vrith oclire. It possesses softness, and fria- 
bilityj and for pj^nwting its fusion, a grey limestone, 

' C V' 

found in its vicinity, is used. The hammered iron is soft, 
pliable; and tenjy^ious, and has the quality of being but 
little sul^eqt to Vthe ofTUst. The latter pro¬ 

perty, is prol^bly derived from the materials ernploj^ed in 
its fusion. For this purpose, wood only is applied, wliich 
is high!}’ preferable to mineral coal ^ 

Lake Saint Peter is foraied by an expansiilfe of the wa¬ 
ters of the 3iihd Lawi'ence, to the breadth of from fifteen 
to twenty, miles, and its length is twenty-one miles. It is 
in general^ of small depth, many parts of the channeh^ieing 
jiot ttmie or eleven feet deep, and it soinetimes 

occurs, tliat large wssels bore fun aground. The tide 
scarcely^ extends as for up as the town of Three Hivers, 
wliich is near two leagues farther down than the lake, and 
tlie in the latter’is extremely foint. Several small 

rivers: here dis^rge their waters, among which are the 
Alacfci^idie, ^u Loup, band Masquenopg^, on the north, and 
the Nicolet and ^int Fr^cis, on the south; on the banks 
of tlie latter, an Indi^ village of the same naipe, is situated. 
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peopled by |>art erf the Abinaquis tribe, among whom a 
rnissioimry attd aiv ihi3ei|i|jreter nttstete. ^ ‘t ,. 

At the iipp©r end of tlM^||||l^i a ^riety of ialands 
ii( interspersed, some of a^rfe'pSftrtly 

woods, and afibrd rich psusturage^^ 
and autumn, they a^tfiqd xii wild fowl, particiij^y ht 
d ucks. These arc the-Oidy Islands that occur ip rdjan- 
ncl of the great rWer; fix)m Orleans, to this situatibn, a 
distance of D.lx)ut a hundred and sevmtOen miles. Trom 
lu ncc* lake Ontario, it is frequently varied by clusters 
of islands, some of which are <rfgreat' beauty and fertility. 

The town of William Henry, orlSorel, in latitude 43° 35„ 
longitude 73* 22', is agreeably $iiuated at tlic confluence of 
the Sorcl or Chambly river, with the Si^iit Lawrence, and 
<-ontains a protestant, and a Roman catholic church. The 
i^orel takes its rise from lake Champlain, and directing its 
course tow'ards the north, runs through a £^ile and pleas¬ 
ant countiy, where its borders are adorned by several Vat- 
luable and productive farms. On the site of the tbwn, a 
fort ^vas constructed in 1665, by M. de Tracy, vicaroy of 
New France, as a drfehCe against the irruption of the Iro¬ 
quois. M. de Sorel jcaptain, superintended its execution, 
and from him tins part of the river recbivfed its name. 
Between lake Champlain, and the junction of this stream 
with tlie Saint l.awrettoei tibere are two forts situated on 
its banks, tlie one calfed Sattat 5ohn, composed of cedar 

.-F 
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pickets and earth, the other, Chambly, built of stone in a 
quadrangular form, and having tlie appearaiice of a castle 
It is the only edifice in Norfji Amerit^, which has ain re¬ 
semblance to that ancient mode of structure. Saint John 

• * 

is a frontier garrison, and a company of infantry, and some 
sMtiHejyj are generally stationed in it^ As tiie channel of 
intercourse between Moaitreal and the United States of 
America, is principally through this post, a collector, and 
comptroller of tlie customs, always reside here. The 
country ari^lid Cham exlubits a romantic jispect ; 
the. riverain this part shallow* broken and diffused,rushes 
clowii^ a declivity, interrupted by rocks ; an extensive and 
elevated mountain, of a pleasing shape, ream itself aloft, in 
the midst of: level lands, and confines between its conical 
summits, a hd^ of pure water. In the montlis of June 
and July, great quantities of tinilier and boards fonned 
into rafts, frc^nentl^ of two or three hundred feet in 
kngth, are fto^ed dowii this river, from the borders of 
:]n.l^e Champlain. These inateiials are used in ship-build- 
ing^ ai^ are also exported to England.. 

Berthier, a settlement on the north banks of the great 
river, is extensive, populous, and ricli in soil.* The iiii- 
mcrous islands; which affmrd pasturage and shade in sum- 
jiBsr to contrib«l» much to the beauty 

of the situation. Some of these islands are of considerable 
size, and contain a nmnber of inhabitaiits. The country 
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is here not divcrsifkid Jjy in^ualities of sutfiice, but the 
biniTitv of the soil compensates ‘for the absence of. grandeur 
ill se,t;nery. ■ 

Tiic rdiage of. Verchcres present* ph the scnxtl] 
bank, and about two leagues farther^ in ascending, an¬ 
other settlement, named Varennes, is placed on a point 
of land, and contains a haikUoinc church sritii ; two 
spires. The -country in thi.S quarter, inc^riea^s in popu¬ 
lation, aiod villages are more frequent.- Some of the 
islands in this part of tlie Tiver are «o jS.at, that in the 
.spring they are overfibwn by' the waters. - Those whose 
fhivatcd .situation ckemptfe tlieaa fpom. this: ihccmvenience, 
arc cultivated and kdiabited. In some seasons, the build¬ 
ings arc subject to be injured by enormotis^ioa^* of ice, 
which meet with Obstruction in their possa^; ' Tliey then 
become accumulated, one upon anotlier, sometimes to oh 
astonishing height, and the pieces ithkh ate uppendost, 
impe,llf!d by the imi>etus of the current acting iipou tiiose 
in their rear, are thus carried -for a considerable way upon 
the islands, bearing downj or t^utting asunder in their pro¬ 
gress, every intervening <^Ject. In tliis manner, hoiises, 
as well as barm, have heen. destroyed. . . _ 

A particular species of grass which is long and rank, 
eallcil by tlie Canadiaos, fherh am Hen, g^ovrs upon sortie of 
the i.slands. This forfo* a veiy durable covering for'^tahleS 
nud barns, and a roof composed of it, will last for many 

p 2 
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years, TPithont the want of repair. At a few miles distant 
from Varennes, near a hill which rises in the midst of 
plains, the village of Eoncherville is situated. It is inhat- 
bited hy people of tlie most ancient families in the comio 
try, whose means are not affluent, but -who, in this retreiit, 
enjoy among themsdv^ an agreeable society* 

On the north side of the Saint Lawrtbce, the road to 
Montreal is interrupted by abiatneh of t!ie Outaouais> 
or grand tmeti which is about a mile in width between 
Repentignb and thie point of the island.* It encompasses 
with its waters the isl^ de -Jesus, IPerrot, Bissart, and 
washes the northern coast of the island of Montreal, which 
is surrounded by it, and the Saint Lawrence. The first 
of these isles was formerly named Montmagny> alter one 
of the govemoii of the provitwe, but on its being conceded 
to the J^ukSi k received its present appellation. From 
that orders it piBsed to the members of the seminary, by 
whom it was first settled. The channel which separates 
the is denontinated bt tmen de$ Prairies, being on 

either side, bordered by meadoWa. ' 

The stream^ towuds. the centre of the island becomes 


* A voodm Intidge (uv tlie modd of fitikt which wiui Imilt ovoe the Rhine 
at Schstt ff hltttiiiin, 1^ lately hcen conatmeied from to an isle in 

theduinnd, and aiiodiplHi^fe of the Moe cteacriptioa it now erecting, to 
fonn a commonicaaon hetweea the other aide of Uaat ufe, and the north.emt 
end'of the kbnd of liontieiil. 
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rapid and broken, and this particular place is distinguished 
by tile name of «w Recoiiet, a member of that fraternity 
liaving there perished. The cailcsiastics of the seminary 
of Montreal, had formerly, in this vicinity^ a mission for 
the conversion of tlie natives, but tliey afterwards removed 
it to the Lake of tbe Two Motmtains. 

The third branch of the river on the, nortli, is inter¬ 
spersed with such a number of isles, that there appears as 
much-land as water. At the head of the isle Jesus, is the 
snudi island Bizart, caBed after a Swiss o^cer, to whom it 
belonged. Somewhat Idgjber, towards the south, stands 
isle Perrot, deriving its name from, the first govenior of 
Montreal: it is almost round, and is six miles in diauteter. 
The former isl^ termmaha* the Jake of the Two Moun¬ 
tains, and the latter separates this from that of Saint 
Louis, which is oidy an ext(^ion ftf the nv©r &iint Law¬ 
rence, and was, for a series of yeanb the limit of the 
French colony towards the w««t. , 

The length of the islwd of> Montreal is thirty miles, 
and its mean breadth about seven, its circumference being 
seventy miles. It may he said to owe.its original settle¬ 
ment to the Abb6 Quetus, who, in .arrived from 
France, accomponmd by deputies of the smninary of Saint 
Sulpicius, to take possession of tlus sp^t, and here to 
found a seminaiy. The other inhabitants of the colony 
were ^tified to find, that a body of men so respectable^ 
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had undertaken to clear, and settle an island, the efforts 
of whose ^t possessors, liad hitherto been too languid. 
The seignorial rights of that fertile and valuable tract of 
territory, are still vested in the representatives of the order 
of Saint Sulpicius, which, in France, was swept away in 
the revolutionary torrent. 

tiriie city of Montreal, in iatitu^ 45" 33', longitude 7 5' 
37'» is placjed on the soutii ^de island of the same 

name, whose bmdb aiie ten to fifteen feet iiigli, 

from the tevM df It is built in the form of a 

paralMogr«^» extending mirth to south. A deep 
and rapid current flows between the shore and the island 
of Saint Helen; a strwg north-ewt wind is therefore ne- 
cessaiy, to carry vessds ap t0,.tlie',lo^»»aqfl when that is 
wanting, they remain at anchor, at the lower end of 
tlie steeanr.. This might have been ob¬ 

viated, had the city l^eii built about a mile below its 
pretext Sit^x ^ a place calted the Cross. The original., 
fouiEJBde^ wete enjoined by the government of France, to 
make choice of a aitUation as high -up the ripcw, as large 
vesteh miW be mvigated, mul appears that the injunc¬ 
tion was literally obeyed. 

Tlie streets are airy, and regularly disposed, one of them 
extending nearly parallel to the riyer, throi^ the whole 
kngth of the place; the}^ are of sufficie^ width, being 
intersected at right angles, by several smalter greets. 
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^’hich descend from west to east. The upper street is di¬ 
vided into two, by the Roman Catholic church, adjoining 
to which, there is a large^ open square, called the Place 
d'Arnu's. , ’ 

The habitations of fclie principal merchants are neat and 
commodious, and their storeliouses are spacious, and se¬ 
cured against risque from fires. Tliey are covered witJi 
sheet-iron or tin ; without this precaution, as the roofe of 
dwellings in Canada arc usually formed of boards, and 
somotiitics with the exterior addition of shingles, they 
would, in summer, become highly combustible from with¬ 
out, and liable to ignition &‘om a small spark of fire. The 
houses which are protected in the former manner, will 
last, w'iihout need of repairs, for a considerable number of 
years. 

The town was inclosed by a stone fortification, which, 
having long fallen to ruins, is tiow in a great measure' le» 
veiled, or removed. It was tlius fortified, to guard its in-*- 
habitants against the frequent imiptions of the Iroquois, 
and the walls were never in a state to resist the attack of 
a regular array. An act of the colonial legislature, was 
some time ago passed, for their total dcmolitioa. This 
has in a great degree been carried into elfect, and the 

place is now rapidly unproviiig in exten5ion> as w ell as in 

* ' 

neatness of edifices. 

Montreal is divided into the upper and low^er town.s, 

8 
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although the difference of level between them, exceeds not 
twelve or fifteen feet. In me latter are the public mar¬ 
ket, lield twice in the week, arid the Hotel Diou. 'Fhc 
upper town contains the cathcdial, the English church, 
the convent of Recollets, that of the sisters of Notre 
Dame, the Seminary, the Government housed and the 
new Court of Law. The religions ediffees are constructed 
with more solidity tlian taste, and all of them are possessed 
of extensive gardens. 

Tim l^ieu, founc^ by Madame de Bouillon 

in 1^44, have a superior and thirty nuns, whose prin¬ 
cipal occupation consists in administering relief to tiie 
sick, who,arc received into tliat hospital. Alaigeroom 
in tlie upper part of the building, is appropriated as 
a w ard for h:in^e, and one immediately under it, for male 
patients. As/th© institution was intended for public be- 
nelit, tile inedkrines w^^re^ dming French government, 
supjdu^ at the expMicc of the crowi^ The fund by which 
it was supported, beii^ vested in Far«, was lost in con- 
sequence; of tlie revedution* Its present slender sources, 
are clnefiy derived fixim acmieproperty in land. 

;^hc GeneriU Hospital stands on the b^ks of tlie river, 
and is separated fyam the town by asmali rivukt. It owes 
its establishment, in i7^» to a widow lady named You- 
ville: it contains a superior, and nineteen nuns. 
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A natural wharf, very near to the town, is formed by 
the dcptli of the stream, and ttie sudden declivity of the 
Ijanlc. I’he environs of Montreal, are composed of four 
streets extending in different directions. That of Quebec 
on the north, Saint Lawi'eace towards the west, and the 
llecollet and Saint Antoine towards tlie soutli ; m the 
latter is placed the college, which has been lately rebuilt. 
These, together with the town, contam about twelve 
thousand inhabitants. 

The mountain is about two miles and a half distant 
from the town. The land rises, at first by gentle gra¬ 
dations, and is chiefly occupied for gardens and orchards, 
producing apples and pears of a superior quality. The 
more steep parts of the mountain, continue to be 
sliaded by tlieir native woods. The uortheni extremity, 
■\vljit:h is the most lofty, assumes a more abrupt acclivity 
witli a coiiicai form, and the remains of the crater of a 
volcano, are found among the rocks. Tliis elevated spot, 
about seven hundred feet above the level of the river, is 
of a long sliape, and extends upwards of two miles from 
north to south, subsiding towards the center, ox'er which 
a road passes, and again rising in rugged masses, clothed 
with trees. A house and gardens, belonging to, and occu¬ 
pied by the memliers of the Seminary, ai’e agreeably situ¬ 
ated oir the eastern declivity. 

The scene .displayed from the summit of the inoanlain, 
which is the only eniinence on the island, is, on every 

Q 
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wide, extetijsive and pch. The city of Montreal, the cnl- 
the «jhalHt*^rfi interspersed among irct#, 
t;lie |i^at n|» ppit3Iy< Idas^ig into clouds of Vfhijte f<ain, 

sweeping' i|» silver, .eourse 
, 'o^fiiimds.i^tiie'ldiiy mpi|nkiq.ofX^hain- 

blv. Wh timse of i^euil, compose the 

scSieiy towards ^ That on the north, tliough of 

The mo^^e^vi^hk view is from the op- 

Af^qit Helen, the ipounlain appears 

in tiie ^Tt ground. The dwtetn poa^ the river, on 
whichhT^ngi^ui^;Saints Prairie de la 

Madeiene,.& Wdic^tiv*^ a^ inhabited. 

Atjthe h««^g 

^.^river, arc sometimes 
subject to ^ma^, hy the, accumuUtion of large frag¬ 
ment* of tfee current, al- 

,|4aoed pu(^d<^ree jspd sht^'.-mirmtes 
south fh^^^^uebeci" ^oys a favourable climate. 
The sod is t^er^ and^ of waiter i* not so 

■ long afl^llimer pto^i^ latter^.space of 

six Tlw.supeti 0 |%, jwith respect.ipj^mate and 

seal, lehd^ it ^Mferable to ^iKbpc;, ps a p^iieOf comtant 
residence. .The markets are moiW supplied, 

and the articles of living, are sold at a more reasonable 

8 
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price, enpecially during wioteir, wliea the iuhabiUtits 
of the TTni.ted States, who reside l*nd» bordering on 
Lower Canft^, bring £Mr sttle^ It of tite prt^tioe of 
their &I1IU; iiaaatities of cod, «pd of other lO t fiosiea 

state, are likewise convey^ tbitiier'to sbiyi. fiWi Boston. 

The island contains niM |»arUbes, Saint LauttStt, Saint 
Genevieve, Saint Anne, Pointe Clare, jPointc aux Trem¬ 
bles, Longue Pointe, Sault au EeooUet, Riviere des Prai¬ 
ries, and La Chine. 

La Chine, situated on the south-easi sidu of the islanti, 
is the place from whence all the merchandise, and stores 
for tapper Canada, are embarked in bateaux, to proceed 
up the (‘oui’se of tlie Saint Lawrence, and in birt h canoes, 
to ascend the Outaouais, or Grand River. Tlic store¬ 
houses Mfhich lielotig to the commissary department, arc 
situatt'd at the upper part of tlie Snult Suiit Louis. TJiokc 
of tJic meirhantvS, and of tbeindiau dejsartment, ate plarcd 
about two miles higher up, on the borders trf the river. 
During tlie summer season, bateaux are frequ^y passing 
between tliis place, and Kingston in Ujrpcr Canada.' 

The settlement of La Chine, received its name, from a 
plan which had liecn projected, of penehwting througli 
the continent of North America, to Cla^, the persons 
engaged in.the euteiprize, having embarkedspot. 

The chief barriers of Montreal and it.s environ.^, ffjr 
uiany years after the date of its c.<>tahlish?nem, uere two 

« 2 
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villages of Iroquois Christians, and the fort of Chaiiibl 3 r, 
The first, and most considerable village, is that of the 
Sault Saint Louis, situated on tJ>e border ofithe rive4 op^ 
jposite La'Chinej and about four leagues from the city. It 
has twice changed its site, but has never been removed, 
more than four miles from its former position. T^jS church, 
and the dwelling of the missionary, are protected towards 
the north ;^nd south, by a stone wall, in which there arc 
loop-holes for musquetry. The village, which k composed 
of about a hundred and fifty houses, built of stone, con¬ 
tains upwards of eight hundred inhabitants, who are not 
less dirty and slovenly in their persons, than io their ha¬ 
bitations. Tlus mkskxn is considered as the most exten¬ 
sive of any of those among the doii^iUated natives, in 
Canada. Its original settlea^, belonging to the tribe of 
Iroquois, or‘ Mohawks, were converted to Christianity, 
and fixed there by missionaries, when the French colony 
in Canada was. feeble in population, and circumscribed in 
eMenit, The principal support of these Indians, is derived 
from the cultivation, of tiieir grounds, and breeding hogs 
and poultry^ more than from fashing and the chace. Their 
natural iiidoleifte will not, however, permit them to ac¬ 
quire habim of regular iudustiy and labour. This insuper¬ 
able avexssod :,to a Itfe of activity., they digqify with 
the title of imleiiaHience, annexii^ to most of the employ¬ 
ments of civilized life, the idea oi Awcey . 
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Their hunting grounds are at a coh^iderablei distance 
from their settlemetot, lyiiigTin the territbry of the Unit^ 
States, arooud Fort George, Ttcbnderii^^ 

Boint, and extending ^metimfes along 
Saint Lawrencej as &r as the iMy of r ah^ 

third of the inhahksmts of tiM! viHagCi descend in vili 
to hunt in thOse^qhartm wiW iddinals, with 

these z«^ioiiA^^vf^ abound^, hatrb finow^ becoitoe e)t;^^ 
ti*mely numbew ^ 

have been killed, b*»t on ad©btHfe(t bf ^ 

ments and .popoiafciOB>-■•■cft^e\;bad 
yet spared, werb driven in ^estof a swuie ibtreati^^^ the 
more'ionmte.fetti^t*^ ■ '• "" 

The iiahspoit other artie%,frb«tt 

the island of Mcmtbal to 
it has been'remarked/cbnducl5^' bf nfe^ 
'flat<*bottoroed';bo«t8, '■ mri^;:.at:'e#bH;c3Cti^^ 
structed of hr planks. Eie^h'-of lhe« 
ieet in length, and< sist feet aOlbim' 
eontaifi® twenty*five or mimber of 

bates of blankets, olot^, br>IrbeniS, a^ is ^ 

veying,.auie fkouai^ po^mdb w^ ; Fdur men and % 
guide^ compose ^ na%b^ b#l^ fer working 

a bateau.: The^e are wi^ ptovbibnsi and viih 

rumj and are aUowed::;^oin eight to eleyien dollars each, 
for th« voyi^ io Kh^ton andfeom tiience dowii again lO' 
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La Chixie, the lifeJie-of pctfo^^ is from ten to 

twelve xJajfs* The wages of the pilot or guide, amount to 
twel^ or IbarteenEach bateau is supplied with 
A hiast ^ sail, a gtappling iron, with ropes, setting poles, 
and lit^sils for cooking. The bateaux W'hen loaded, take 
tlieir departure from ta Cldne, in number, of from four, 
to eight or ten ti^ther, that the pre^rS'^y be enabled to 
afford aid to eadi others amid tHc^^Ufhcultics, and labo* 
rious eisertions requii^ in this Voyage. , About 

fifty bring down 

for tub; d^ects bf ^ conv^bd op, wheat, 

8our, sallied provisions/'^ltiry and pot^ 

Erora lwenty to thiity bat^ax are Hkewise kept in the 
service of govermnent, for tm^porting necessaries for the 
twopsy and stores "for the «^inecr department; likewise 
articles of Edxfopean mmiufiieture, which ai’e every year 
distribiifi^'infi]^^ Iirdlan tribes. There are thus 


whose oGcu> 

paition It " is, during tilxe mojitlis of' sammer, to 

■|iii|^'ri:i^|emst'Vhe''-fobs^ ' -Besides 

heavlcmr -^ascend in bark canoes, by 


s^*:giaii4 river^' p^^ a direct course to 

^riaint Jo^ph; i)ti*dte*'HVton, and ■ Mm' 'tbehee" to ■■ the 
nesr esfabUs|ttnent Superi^);' cailfod Kakianas* 


Lake Saint limis, formed by the junctfon jpart of 
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t])<’ Oiilnouais river with the Saint Lawrenccj is about ten 
luiji H 111 width, and cojitains the isle Perrot, already no¬ 
ticed, surrounded by tlic M'aters of the former,, which, for 
a considerable way down, mingle not with those of the 
latter, a circumstance which is evmced by the diflerciicc 
in Iheir colours. The parish of Chateau-gayc, and several 
sniail islands, occupy the south-east side of the lake, into 
w'hich the cascades furiously pour tlieir billows, and seem 
to prohibit to the traveller, any further progress by w?ilor. 
The batea,ux are conducted to the western si(k;, ami ascend 
the first locks, at the top of which l^^ unloaded, and 
the goods are carted from thence, along a road on 
borders of the river, as far as the, village of tlic Cedars, a 
distance of five miles. Artificers and labourers, under the 
direction of a royal engineer, bave, for some time past, 
been employed on the extension and improvement of tliese 
locks, which, when completed, will much tend to facilitate 
the transport, and communication with Uie upper country. 

The cascades are about two faiiles in length, and flow- 
among three different islands. The rapidity and force of 
the stream, arising from the great declivity of its bed, and 
the number oT rocks and cavities which it contai:^, caWs 
it. to break into masses of white'foam, moving in a direc¬ 
tion the reverse of that of waves produced in a troubled 
ocean, by the agency of storms. They y.url their resplen¬ 
dent tops, towards tla quarter from whence they are ira- 
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polled. The miiid of a stranger i*} filled with adni lalion, 
on belioldiug, in the calmest, and finest wt at iier, all the 
noiae, esfifiect, and agitation, which the most violent con¬ 
flict between the winds and waters, i.s capable of ex- 
liibiting. 

In a branda of these cascades, neaf the iodu on the 
western shore, several bateaux, loaded with sohhers be- 
loDgiug to the army ^aastAtat tbc commaru} of tire late T'and 
Afnberst, wei^ lost in 1760s, through ignorance of the pi¬ 
lots, vrbo AuiddrtiOok to conduct tlxem. Somewhat higher 
tif), on tiM of nver« and not from ih^ 

land* the Split IjLock, chMe to a'hich, the boats pass, in 
descending. The current sweeps along the side of this 
Toedcs apd great attention pi sieeiing is required, for, on a 
too nqar approach) the bateau would be subject to the 
danger of lost . 

The raidds of the Cedais, are about three miles distant 
from the JIart of CascMdes,* and are formed 

adlS4 ii tdtOter of hdatxds. * The for ,idsout a mile and 
a ha^ above.' assumta a sudden; deejivi^ npd a winding 
oodm. , ^sfO^ced^ py the 

iqoei|sa&t liduud* add ^pid sn^athn olj^*ieV!^I|Weiling 
''ikeh, ccru^d w^ etfolgept 
with it^dsdb|o' The em^ Wteaux^|la^^^ageiil 
sucoessi^y with ilopes, by the joint "* 

men to each, who'walk np tbe shore, , 
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tlie village, near which these rapids commence. In descend¬ 
ing, the bateaux are steered near the >vestem shore, to 
avoid the tremendous and more broken swell, which in 
some places, is interspersed ^rith rocks. Although this 
course is not unaccompanied by dang^, the Canadians are 
in general so experienced and expert, that an accident al¬ 
most never occurs. ; ;; 

The village of the Cedars is charmingly si^ated bn the 
banks of the Saint Lawrence; it contains a church, and 
about fifty houses. The appearance of the waters, and 
of the rich and verdant islands around which they wind 
their course, exhibits an assemblage uncommonly inte« 
resting, and the glistening rapids of the Cotem dn Lac^ 
give a lively termination to the scene. The current from 
the latter plabe, to the Cedars, is. in most situations so 
powerful, that the bateau .men »re necessitated to ij^ake 
use of their setting poles, whi<^ are a^ut sevmi feet in 
length, and shod with iron. As the current impels t he 
vessel towards ttie shore, the men place them along tliat 
«de which is inwards, and push it foi^rd, by the pressure 
of each U|»on bis 1 ^ 11 , at the same instant; the bateau, 
by th^sflUiS^d is forced up the stieam, and the 

impidsive by thus setting the 

poles ih of the waters, and by a reiteration of the 

sameThis eperation, although fotiguing 
and^-l^^iabiP^ the extreme, they^ will prolong for the 
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space of several hours. When the current is too power¬ 
ful for the use of poles, the bateau is dragged by a 
kmg rope, the men engaged in this office, walking, as has 
been before described, along the banks of the river. In 
the less rapid streams, the oars are used, and when the 
wind is favourable, and the current not strong, recourse is 
had to the sail. 

At the Coteau du Lac Saint Fran<;ois, the bateaux again 
ascend by locks, where a certain duty is payable on spi¬ 
rituous liquors, wines and some other articles, imported 
into Upper Canada, although the limits of that province 
are placed some miles higher up. 

By the interposition of islands, the river here divides 
itself into three considerable branches, in which tlie fu¬ 
rious, noffiy waters, dashing with ceaseless impetuosity, 
cover the surfiuse of the streams with broken clouds of 
foam. The bateaux, in descending, pass close under tlie 
banks of an island opposite to the locks, and present to 
a stranger who may be looking from the shore, a singular 
appearance, as they are only partially discoverable, while 
darting along, amid the swelling and agitated torrent. 
After poswng a point of land above the rapkls. Lake 
Saint Francis discloses itself to the eye. On the north side, 
mad about the middle of its extent, is situated Pointe au 
Bodetf the boundary between the two provinces, ^vhich 
was here fixed, in order to comprehend within Lower Ca- 
8 
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nadn, all seignorial grants under the Vienolv tenure* and 
that tlie new townsliips whidi were laid iwat for the loy¬ 
alists, sliould be vitbin Upper Canada, in Whiteh all lands 
are granted, in free and common soccage^ length ;of 

the lake is about tweaty-£ve miles, and its greatest width, 
about fifteen, its borders are fiat, and in spine sttuti^ions, 
the land on eitlier side can scarcely be distingui&badi by 
travellers passing along its center* : 

The Indian settlement, called St. B.egis, is placed on 
tlie south side, at tlw upper extremity of the lake, in la¬ 
titude forty-five degrees, in a rich heaud^ul country ; 
the boundary line between Canada and the United States, 
pusses tlu'ougli it. A nussionary firom the seminary of 
Quebec is stationed among tlip: Indians.'; > , 

The first ioivnship ^ ia Upper> Canada ii called Lan¬ 
caster, upon the north,shore of Lake-Saint Fiaucis* wa¬ 
tered by three small rivers, extending nine miles in. firont, 
to\vard.s the lake, and twelve mii^ in depth. .The adioin- 
ing settlement of Charlottenbuig, has, in its front, several 
small islands, and is watered by two branclies of the river 
cua' Raisias, which winds itS' course through a considerable 
part of the tow'nship, until it ^ias the lake. Between the 


♦ A towittbl|> u a mtain tnct'<^}and contiimini^ fraOi 80,000 to 40,000 
acres, f^anted by goremment to individuak, opon qjjMct&ixl. .oomUtions. 
This word k tlicre'toi’e sntnetiinci applied to ntuatiotu w&re tctUemWitoliave 
been i»mnmcAA> 
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latter settlement, and Cornwall, a narrow tract intervenes, 
which is the property of the Indians of Saint Regis. An 
island, named Petite Isle^ is situated opposite to tiieir vil¬ 
lage, and another more considerable, named Grande hie 
Saint Rcgist lies somewhat higher up, aiid in front of tlie 
township of Coniwall. This village or town, as it is 
termed, is intended to be a mile square;, and tlie houses 
already built, extend along the banks of a branch of the 
Saint Lairreince, which here forms a bay. In this vicinity 
are several islands besides tlie two already mentioned. 
These are denominated hies aux milles Roches, and dcs 
Cheneaux Ecarfdes ; the township of Kenyon, is in the rear 
of the fonner settlement, and Roxburgh, in that of the 
latter. ,, 

In the adjoining township of Osnabruck, the river aux 
Raisins has its source; and in the vicinity of tins set¬ 
tlement, are the lie.au Longue Sault, Iks des trois Cheneam 
Ecarties, Iks <tH Dickie, and Jk au Chat. 

The channel of the river becsomes in this situation very 
steep, and the waters, intersected ajju contracted betw een 
these islands, rush along with prodigious velocity. The 
bateaux, in ascending, are ^ways conducted by the north 
shore, and throu^ the more shallow pau-ts, that the men 
may use tlieir setting poles, and in many places, it be¬ 
comes nw5€Ss«My to disembark, and drag tliem by ropes. 

The noise, the continual motion, and magnitude of its 
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^contending waves, render the at once an o]^ 

ject of terror and delight; ttieae “burst-U|^n 
and tossing alofit their broken fpajrv cbii'iEir the s6raam with 
a white and trbnbled ^face, as ^ as ^ c^ extend. 
From a point of land, on the north shore, Ibnaied by the 
sinuosities of the stream^ much grandettr is displayed. The 
bank is here about fifty fiset high, and commands a view 
of tlie principal branch of the riyer, for a distance of two 
or tlnee miles; in which the effulgence of the impetuous 
current, is beautifully contrasted, with the bordering shades 
of the woods. Throughout the same distance, much la¬ 
bour and exertion is required in dragging fonvard the 
bateaux, after they have passed through a mill-stream on 
the bank. Towards the south shore, wJiich is separated 
by islands from the branch now described, the stream is 
much less broken, and its depth precludes the use of poles. 
It is through this channel that the bateaux pass, in their 
return from Kingston. The length of the Longue Sautt is 
estimated at nine miles, and a boat usually descends it, in 
about twenty minutes, which is at the rate of twenty-seven 
miles an hour. 

The south shore is, in general, covered with its native 
woods, and it is only at considerable distances from each 
other, that settlements are interspersed. Williamsburg 
on the nortli shore, is the adjoining township to Osna- 
bruck, and has before it Ik m rapid Plat, the west end of 
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•which is opposite to’tlie next settlement, llatilda. Here* 
are also some smaller islaxids, and a peninsula, which, wlien 
the river IS very full, becomes surrounded by water. 

The village of JTolmstown, vrhich is near a mile in length, 
and designed to extend a mile in breadth, is placed in the 
townshij) of Edwardsburg. From hence, decked vessels of 
considerable burthen may be navigated to Kingston, from 
thence to Niagara, or to any part of Lake Ontai'io. The 
islands op]x»ite to this township are numerous; the 
principal are Hospital island, and Isle du Forte Lev^, where 
the French fbrinerly had a smaU garrison, to defend the 
lower settlemeritK, from the irruptions of flie Iroquois- 7^ 
Calottef is a part of the great river, in which the current 
flows wdth much rapidity, ^though the waters are, in very 
few places, broken. 

Oswegatchie, formcriy a military post belonging to tht‘ 
British gowmiheftt, was given up to that of the United 
States in IT96* It stands on the south shore, nearly op¬ 
posite to New Johnstown. It is now known by the name 
Ogdtinsburg, and is the county town in which the circuit 
courts are heW. The Sti LaMTeiice, Wltose br^idth is hwe 
abbuf four milesi remves into its bosom the Bkek river. 
On the borders of the latter are situated some houses, in¬ 
habited by abbot a hundred natives of the Iroquois tribe, 
wlm are usually termed OswegUtchie Indians. 

Elizabeth toWn, a settlement on the north sidej Which 
joins the township of Augusta, is well wate«;d"^by three 
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rivers, the most considerable of which takes its rise from 
a little lake, and is called the Tonianta, the J/cs dn Barril, 
beinsc coutiguoiis to it. On the south-east angle*of the 
township of Yonge, the latter river disembogues itself 
into the Saint Lawrence. Landsdowii, adjoining to the lait 
settlement, contains many jsmall streams, and the great ri¬ 
ver, for an extent of several miles, from near Kingsttm, as 
far down as Augusta, is interspersed by a multitude of isles : 
as it spreads itself to a width, in some places, of ten or 
twelve miles, this part has acquired the name of tlve lake 
of the Thousand Islands, which may be said to be only a 
prolongation of Lake Ontario. 

The river Gamansque, deriving its source from a lake 
of the same name, takes its course througli the township 
of Leeds, and possesses, at its mouth, a gpod harbour for 
vessels. 

• Between the last named settlement and Kingston, Pitts¬ 
burg intervenes. Howe island stretches, in a long, and 
narrow form, near the front of these two townships. From 
Pointe au Bodet to Kingston, the distance is.one hundred 
and twenty miles, and in that space are contained above 
eighty water mills, the most considerable of which are 
erected upon the river Gananoque. Hoads have, some 
years ago, been opened, and wooden bridges constructed 
over the intetv’ening creeks and rivers. From Point au 
Bode/dowi'.wards, a way for travellers on horsebsr'k, has 
been cut through the woods, which is yet .,*.,a/cfciy practi- 
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cable for wheeled carriages. Alany parts of this road, as 
well as of those in the vicinity of Kingston, are at times 
rendered almost impassable by considerable falls of rain, 
the altitude of the trees on each side precluding the rays 
d( the sun. After a fall of snow, in winter, travelling by 
land is rendered much more ease., 

Settlements hare been commenced, in upwards of thirty 
other towmships, situated in the rea; of lisosc already men¬ 
tioned, and on th .south\. ard of the Outaouais, or (in.-ai 
River, upon who^r margii. nany (<f them k rminate. Others 
are watered by the river Kideau, and by that of Petite Na- 
tivui, with the lake s and streams of the Gananoqiu;, aflord- 
iiig a variety ol places, convenient for the erection of mills. 


These rhers abound in carp, sturgeon and perch ; th • 
ponds afford green, and otlier turtle, likewise fish of diltcreut 
spi.;cie.s. The soils in tln^*^icinit.y produce timber, whose 
quality depends on po? {^and fertility. The dry lands,^ 


wlich are usually the afford growth to oak, 

and hickojy : the loj^p produce walnut, ash, pop¬ 

lar, ciierry, sycamore, be>;ctj|t^iaplc, tiiP, and other woods. 


i 


and in some places, there are sv amps, . red by cedar 


!ui4 cypi^ss trees. 

The banks of the small rivers and creeks abound in 
pine timber of an excellent kind, and present several situ¬ 
ations for water-mills, as well as materials for their con¬ 
struction. The sources of the idvers Rideau and Petite 
Nation, botli of which flow into the Outaouais, commv^ 
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nicate, by short cariying places, with the streams whicli 
fall into the Saint Lawrence, and offer to settlers the 
advantages of an inland navigation. The fariks of the 
Ilidcau, in whose vicinity are the 0wnships 
Marlb'^ rough. and Gower, seem calculated-to facilitate, at 
=iome ‘ht iin 'i kI, an interior commerce, ! 
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qilAPTER Vll. 

niesCRIPTlON OP KmGSTON IN mVEU CAltADA—tAM ^iKTABIO—BAV 
OF <JUmTB-*EXCJEI-IiB^CE OF 1^ SOIL—TORONTO, OR YORK., THE 
.CArlTAlrr-|MB!»MN€i^» BAY~R,tV$^ ONONDAGO— ROMANTIC CAS- 
CAOBB—0*^»WKR Riy^iR—RrATBttFAlX---FORTB AND TOWN OF NIA- 
OAEA— BY SETTLERS ON THE RANKS 
OF THE SAtKr'^BVRS^Ci^—RAFtO INCREASE OF POPULATION, AND 
PROSPBROlhl''STATE OF TREPROTIMCE—QUEENSTOWN— THE WHIRL¬ 
POOL—STj^ENDOUS MAiBSTY or THE FALLS OF NIAGARA— CASCADES 
—VILLAGE OF/CHIPPAISA.;,' .. ^ , .t' 

f , .‘L, 

. ’ cbarttiingly situated on the 

northern not far from Lake 

Qntwio,. in nort^ latiJUi^ degrees, eight mi- 

. nutes, and longitu'ie;'^f«>ia Greenwkdi, seventy- 

five deg^^, fOTy«oiw!,imnu^ town was begun in 

the jyd|i2r1|^84,: upwar^'^^^^ yeao-s ago, and has 

contini^, ev^ since tl»t |>en6d, to advance in a progres¬ 
sive Stati^;^ ioiprovemimt^ to which the judicious choice 
of Mtuatiottj, the fertili^' of the lands in its vicinity, 
l^ve, ddubtleaiii gi^^ Cl^tnbuhsd* Besideiseyerail com- 
iaoH^doS constructed of stone df an excellent 

quality, it contains a barrack for troops, a gaol and court¬ 
house, an episcopal church, an hospital, and sevesal' 
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extensive storehouses. At this ^laoe the vessels .belongihg 
to go^'crulnent, used in navi^trtg I^e putario, are 
eoostructtMl; atid from heiioei ^ <>thCT ai* 

t^les M'hich are conveyed'the lower 
teaux, are embarked to fem^orted 
and otUet setUeinente bprderfng (mi the/lal^ !t;hf l-iirgest 
vessels emj^loj'ed in this aervice, d() not exceed fruiSr 
dred tons burthen, but the asupJ dzc|^;isf from ei^ifcy to a 
hundred tons. At 

a here vessels come ito Pneh^ ahii are 

roiistructed, for ibstdihg*^%r disc%*gii^ thehr^^^-c^ 

That appropriated ves^ ^ government, is at 

Home distance fi’oih the towh, arfd' is fornied by a-’jpromgn- 
tovy on the €ost^v;,an<J 

On this are platsed building 

these s^essels. A master'biriJj^tre¬ 
sides upon the spot, arid m cd^^tant empil<^^ The 

house of the deputy other 

personsI ti, the servic4;'4taj^")^|#^'ripriiil"tl^ pcdiiiritaia, 
Tlie other cove, much more coriddEriahlC tl^ is 

formed between the ibirn arid afrefl^^nMofled, 

Both of tiiese iulet» ai^ e»:p«Se^ '^ 


with violence from the and drives 

b'. fore it from the hkfce, ri^uCCiis^^^ of billows. 

The humb^ of yessds hbre, in the 
present riot,more than thrfee, are appropri-'. 
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ated for one |br the t ivil tlepartxneiit- 

Each '^s4'i?arrie8< from ten to twenty gnus. Tlie senior 
eomxxuiirnder is stU^d commodore. As all kinds ot timber 
hare a tendency to decay, much sooner in fresh, than in 
mlt water; a vessednavigating the lakes, will not last almve 
six yeara, unless s^ be made to undergo considerable re- 
|jairs. As those id the employ ^ government receive no 
repairs in their genially laid up at the cx- 

piratiQ#^?^j^;p^d,;at^ by other vessels 

entire^ newi'^' 

The ri^ttd^Adyan^^ of the country in population 
and of proportionally 

e5^ded.vtfec^msies^^j^^,.nijn^ in the 

employ Ojf' th<S These are 

ustJKd^';bliidtV'i!&|cM nnd the 

timber : iSi red cedar or 

oak./' 

Giunde' Isk; Woife island, not far from the 

town, ir tbe' lii^^t which occurs*'bCt^en Monfcfcal and 
■ and 'bn-the south 

^6^ of tte niain land, is i*d oalk; Wtternut;mapfe^^ 
elm, anid stt^ pine. ; in¬ 


tervenes betwe^ the iato^' and the south shore, and was 
formerly occupied as w miBta^ statitm t^ on either 

v^si^^' ^'tuidtwo ex- 
■■€ellAThau|jbW'y|it.iic^ UMted 

States, aa the boundary line of that govcn^ent passes 
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through the centre of Grande Isle. It,contained a,stone 
ib’rt, with barracks .of the fiame.^|;erialj|» ft^prebouses* and 
other structures. t 

One of the Smaller islaods^ opposite tO 
abounds with insects called ticks, resembling the litHe 
animal of the"same name* i^und up^m cattle in Knropc, 
but of a much larger size. In summer* these insects spread 
themselves over the surface of the ground* over thc,trec»«, 
the herbage, and the rocks, 'they climb upon every ob¬ 
ject in their way, and to man their cfifects are highly dis¬ 
agreeable, particularly if they gain the l^ead, from w’hen<'»‘ 
they are wiUi difficulty dislodged, v Without producing 
any degree of pain, they trill gradually insinuate them¬ 
selves beneath tlm skin*^d there establish their ^juarh^rs. 
To horses or cat^, which have been seitt to graze on tltis 
island, the ticks, frpm their. ppdtilJades, have l^cn fre¬ 
quently fatal. * 

The town which we have desenbed, is, bjf some, celled 
Cataroquoy, the Iiidiui iiatae»^ and wee formerly known 
by that of Frontenac, Mn a cefttut pf the same title, who 
was twice Governor-general of dtiihfula. The la^e was 
also, for a long time knpwn by the same appellation. A 
small fort was many years ago establibhed in this situa- 
1 ion, with the design of checking the incursions of the 
Iroquois, and of diverting, in favour of the French*, the 
commerce for peltry, which these savages conducted be- 
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tween tbe uwn; wortl^m and tribes. m\d ihc in¬ 

habitant of ^ew York, 4dio *;oul(i supply for that pur¬ 
pose Wrtm wtiqle# of Evw^jpeanjsa oi' terms 

much more reasonable |hau the former colonists. 

, The fort w^ originally built of stone, by M. de la Sale, 
celebrate^ forMs misfor¬ 
tunes, who vaa tf Catar^^ and ^governor of 

tiie place. This estoblishmeht a^as h duration, 

jas of tke reva^s of the 

Irck|jj^s. .-V-^ 

V , Mre pnts^ is in km^H, one hnn^d and sixty miles, 
and in circiumfeiience,, four hundred and fifty . 11« 
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has been sounded, ajine of Idiree Jwundred and fifty 
fathpma, without finOTig^ifa^omi The islands which it 
<;ontaiasAre ish^ Cart^^, Petit Ca- 

tare(tu 9 y> Cedar/^^jiT^^ sui Cbehop, 

l.^le..Q^' Islaml, '.Isles au 

.island, ..Howe 

island, Nicholas Uihnd,^ 0^ Isle de Quints, 

isS ^Pojfig felwd or Grande 

atid the, nm-th-east coast 

of take Ontario, 4S.Ioirv a»»d mai'shy. 

Tb.c inlets, ur Uttte bays, sife, ,frem theh* position, consi¬ 
derably exposed to i^e su'ell of the waters, and tbelndu- 
ence of the wimhi. 'v .'-‘'''V '■'■■. V .-isv;-.-■ 
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The vififiity of Kingston affords valuable quarries of 
durable \> lute stone, and the soil in general is intermixed 
with 1 oc ks, a circumstance wliitb» however, is not pfejudi- 
ciai to its productive quality. 

Krnest town is opposite to Amherst island, and is wa¬ 
tered liy two small rivers. Camden lies on its north si^le, * 
and llichinoud on its west; the river Appence, on which 
there are excellent mills, runs through the two last town- 
^hips. The bay of Quints is formed by the peninsula of 
Piincc Edward, by anotlier peninsula, containing part of 
tlie townships of Adolphus and Frederick, and hy the con¬ 
tinent on the north, cotnprehendhtg the townships of IMo- 
hawks, Thurlow, and Sidney, This bay afTords, through¬ 
out its winding a safe and„ commodious harbour, 

slieltered from the storms by whicJi the lake is frequently 
agitated. The river Moira h^ emp^es itself, afterliaving 
travci.sed tfie township of ThdrlO^^; the Trent, formerly 
called the Quints, the outlet of several small lakes, flows 

» * I 

into tlie head of the bay, at the eastward of the isthmus, 
or earjying place. Part of one of the tribes of Afo- 
hawks, or Iroquois, has a settlement in the township. 
This tract Ls nine miles in front on the bay^ and 
about twelve miles in dep*th. A chief, named Captain 
John, is at the head of those natives, who, preferring 
this situation, separated from tlie flftst of their ti'ibe, 
whose village is on tlie Grand Kiver, or Ouse, which 

S 
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JiseinUoguei its vatcrs into the north-east side Of Lake 
Erie. 

On the south side of the Trent, ‘ tliere arc salt-springs; 
waters impregnated witli salt have likewise been found in 
other situations in this province, but the salt which 
b<?en producetl from them was found by no meanh to pos¬ 
sess the properties of that procultd -from the water of the 
ocean, and .a great part nf the provisions which have been 
cured with it| and sent in 1>aj»«ls to Quebec, for the use 
of the troopa, hs* f^nd, on inspection, unfit for use. 

The exscherande of the soil around the Bay of Quinte, 
amply rewards tiio toih of the fiurmer; it is worked with 
sfiicUity, and produces many* crops, without the application 
of manure. Theusu^ produce U twenty-five bushels of 
wheat, for opo 'aere^ timber consists of oak, elm, 
bichoiyt mHpIo, of diiferent species. The 

hay is rts whole extent, which is up- 

nwrOs of Kty mUesJ <(Mid is'navigable for those vessels 
which are used upon ibc hdte.' An ,apparent tide is fre¬ 
quency nbservaWe 'Ibwiii ’ah Well^ w’ in some parts of the 
upper a eircnmi^tao^ prtdmbly occasioned by the 
hnpiriie Of the wiadi» * Great quantities of wild fowl are 
fi»und in this situation, and ^cellent fidi of dififerent spe¬ 
cies ; salmon ia ^inght in the rim Trent, but of an in- 
forior quality, on'dloeount of its immense distance from 
the sea. The isthmus of the peninsula of Prince Edward 
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being CKlremely narrow, it is intended that a canal shall 
be cut across it, between the bay already described, and 

t 

u snuill and beautiful lake, which communicates with 
Lake Ontario. 

The harbour oP Newcastler, is formed by 
of Orainah6, and Pi-eaque Isle. Between the township of. 
Sidney, and the latter, that of Murray intervenes. Tho.^ 
of lialdimand, llainilton, and Hope, are beautified and 
fertilized by a variety of little streamsi upon some of 
M'hich, mills are erected. Clarke, Darlington, Whitby, 
and Pickering, follow in succession, in prdceeding to the 
we.stM’ard ; at the latter, there is a productive salmon and 
sturgeon fishery, in a river called Du&i’s Creek, which is 
usually open, and large enough for the reception of boats, 
at most seasons of the year. The township of Scarbo« 
rough presents, banks of modi greater elevation towards 
the lake, than any part of the nort^era coast of that vast 
collection of waters. All the townships already noticed, 

i 

are copiously watered by rivulets, at whose mouths tlusie 
aie ponds, and low lands, capable of being drained, and 
converted into meadows; In tbe rear of the tqpimsbip of 
Murray, is that of Se3rmGiur: ■ and Cramah^, Haldimand, 
and Hamilton, have contiguous to them on the northward,^ 
the townships of Percy, Alnwick, and Dives. Behind 
Scarborough, there is a German ^ttlement upon the river 
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New, wllich, flowing through Pickering, djseinl^ogiics it¬ 
self into the lake. ' < 

York, or Toronto, the seat of g»)veninient in tapper C a- 
nada, is phboed in forty-three degrees and thirty-five mi¬ 
nutes of north latitude, near the bottom* of a harbonr of 
the same name. A long and narrow peninsula, distin¬ 
guished by the appellation of Gibraltar Point, forms, and 
embraces, this harbour, during it from the stonns of the 

i ♦ 

lake, •and rendering it the safest of any, arewnd the coasts 

pf that sea of fmsh waters. Stores and block-houses are 

eonstructed hear the extremity of this point. A spot 

called the garrison^ stands on a bank of the mam land, 
* ¥ 

opposite to the point, and consists only of a wooden 
block* house, and some small cottages of the same mute- 
rials, little superior to temporaiy huts. The house m 
whddb the Lieutenant-goyemor resides, is likewise formed 
of' wood, u? the figure of a half square, of one story in 
height, with 'galleries in the center. It is sufficiently com¬ 
modious for the present state of the province, and is 
erected lipon a bank of the lake, near the mouth of To- 
ronfo bajl The town, according to the plan, is pro¬ 
jected to extend to a mile and a Iialf in length, from the 
^bottom of the harbour^ along its banks. Many houses 
'are already cott^pleited, some of whidr din^lay a consider¬ 
able dei^ree of taste. The advancemimt'of this place to 
its pfibent conditionj hgt been efigRitcd entlitn the lapse 
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t>f six or Rcvon years, and persom Svho have formerly 
Iravelkd in this pari. of the country, arc impressed 
will) sentiments of wonder, on beholding a town w'hich 
may be lenned handsome, reared as if by cnchauttnent, 
in the midst of a wilderness. Two buildings of brick 
at the eastern extremity of the towm, which were de¬ 
signed as wings to a center, aj-e occupied as chambers 
for the upper and lowex house of assembly. The scene 
from this part of tiic basin, is agreeable and diveij^ilied : 
a block-house, situaleil upon a wooded baiik, forms 
the luanst object; payrt of the town, points of land 

♦ loatlu'd with spreading oak-trees," gradually* receding 
jj<nu the eye, one behind another, until terminated by the 
buildings of the garrison and the spot on which thts go- 
^eruor^s residence is placed, compose the objects on the 
light. I'he leftside of the view comprehends the long 
peninsula Yt hu h incloses this sheet of water, beautiful on 
account of its placidity, and rotundity of form; tlie distant 
lake, wliich appears bounded only by the sky, tenninates 
the whole. 

* A rivulet, called the Don,‘funs in the'iMg^'of the 
town, and Iheye are likewise other springs ^^Rhieh this 
settlement is watered- Yonge-rstreet, or the military way 
leading to Lake Simcoe, and from thence to Oloicestosw 
hay on Lake fluron, cmomences in tlic rear of 'the town, 
TJiis comir unicati^n* which, ih time, will Ije productive 
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of great utility to the commerce of the country, is opened 
as far as Lake Simcoe, and as it is considerably shorter 
than the circuitous route, by the straits of Niagara, Lake 
£rie, and Detroit, must become the great channel of in¬ 
tercourse from this part of the province, to the north-west 
county. Lots of two hundred acres are laid out on each side 
of Yongc-strect, every lo^havmg the width of four hundred 
yards on the street. GwUlimbury, a settlement in the inte¬ 
rior part of the country, is thirty-two miles to tlie nortliward 
of York, mid commimicates with Lake Simcoe, through 
Holland rivmr, which runs into Cook’s bay on that lake. 
Somewhat to the westward, there are plains thinly planted 
with oak-trees, where the Indians cultivate corn. As the 

lake*opeiis on the eye of the traveller, some sihall islands 

» 

disclose themselves, of which Darling’s, in the eastern part, 
is the most considerable. To the westward, tliere is a large, 
deep hay, called Kempenfrlt’s, from whose upper extremity 
is^a short can^ing>place to the river Nottuasagoe,' which 
dtsdiaifiies ihldif into IrOquois bay, on Lake Huron. Fran- 
ci& iidfmd placed on the horth end of the former lake, 
and |tfl^y||ipi^ra^ for v^els is presented between it 
and tike The shortest road to Lake Huron, is 

across a sm^ neck of land, which s^arates Lake Simcoe 
fimlMMalfor hdte* The Matchedash river, which has 
its sauroe in the former, affords a more circuitous passage * 
to the northward and westward, and is, in every pai C, 

8 
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navif^ble for boats of any size, excepting at the rapids, 
Avhit h present situations for mills. The. sod, on either 
hide of this river, is of an inferior quality. It discharges 
itself into a bay of the same xaunc, to the eastward/which 
receives also. North and Smitb rivers, and forms a June* 
tioii with a yet larger basin, already noticed, called Glo^ 
cesteiT, or Sturgeon bay, in the moutli of which lies Prince 
William Henry's island, open to Lake Huron. Otk a pe¬ 
ninsula, ill tliis basin, nuns of a French settlement are yet 
extant; the liarbour of Penetangushene, is formed be* 
tween two promontories, around which there is soil well 
suited for cultivation. This harixmr possesses sufiS- 
cient depth of water, and the anchorage for vessels, is safe. 
The township of Markham, in the rear of York and Scar¬ 
borough, is settled by Germans. 

To the westward of fhe garrison of York, are Ihe ,re« 
mains of an old French fort, called Toronto; adjoming to 
this situation there is a deep receiving into it the 
river Humber, between whidt, and the head of Lake On* 
tario, the Tobyco, the Credit, and two other rivers, with 
a number of smaller streams, join that imm<n|||^ body of 
waters. These abound in fish, particularly in salmon; 
for which the Credit is celebrated ; a iuiuse of entertain* 
ment for passengers, it established on the banks of this 
river. * 

' The tract of territory between the Tobyco, and the 
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head of the lake^ is frequented only by erratic tribes of 
Missasagues, which descend from the northward. Burlmg*- 
ton bay is formed.by a point of land extending from south 
to north, leaving only 4 small outlet; which connects it 
with the lake. Over this a wooden bridge is constructed, 

4K 

and at the south end of the beach, ani inn, called the 
King’s-head, is kept for the accommodation of travellers. 

The bay now mentioned, pteients a combination of 
objects, as beautiful and ronianfic in theif; kind, as any 
wdiich idle .interior.of Ainerica can boast . A Cold, rocky, 
and jdctuio^ue promontory; separiites it from a marshy 
lake, called Coot’s Paradi»e, wh(i<ih abounds in game, and 
pours thither the tribute Of its waters. Between Bur¬ 
lington bay and Niagara, a multitude of small rivers join 
the lake, the most di^Milptitshed of which, are those called 
the TVrOlve add 'th^ l^wrtity. TliOse rivers, previous to 
thiiir spread themselves 

feejund elev^^v ^ ^which iitipede thdr cour^V 

and a small ♦opening through which to 

flow, beboi^,\ d ■ iip, and form spacious basins 

Witbiu; bayts are elevated; but not rugged, and are 
gi^nias^y-covered with .-pineitrees of a laige gmtvth; The 
tract bordering od of Idee;' :fe ^endimhated 

tine county y tinedfe; mid tbnt^^ 
whifeh are mjndly popii- 

' latioM,'-,,, ■■ 
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Tlie traveller, by entering vX»akg^^ Ontario on the east, 
meets with Grenadier Island, at . tlie; distance of eighteen 
inih's from Kingstoii^ , aiid Be^^the southern coast 1 which 
is, properly.spe^i^i the bank of the SmM Law¬ 
rence, in its course toT^aJrdsf the oce^n; this ^isitendj^is a 
league in leagtli from; east to west, and is about sixty 
yards from the ^ route, the first 

river jylueh, presents Htaelf, ftqws mtqt the lake from a 
nofth-east;)directi(mi Jh ascaading tvhose course about 
two leagues gsiid a b^lf*. a wateirf^U of twenty-five fee| in 
height becomes disclosedjtoi the view} a i^amp is found 
near its summit.The (k:pth of wateif"-m is 

from thr^ to one fathom jrthe. banks are rocky, but the 
soil abpye them* gives, sufficient indications of fertility. 
The entmnce. of the river is contenting by 

degrec^^,;ta one acre, imd^hecphur^ yet moj^^ the 

fail. ‘ SoUiewliat to tlm^. westward, 
au Galloo is situated, which, vthhii^pemmipla on 
. coast, forms a hmbour for yeis^) froni 

five, to sevmi fiithconS of wate^i and a;good bottom for an¬ 
chorage. * Proc^ing around ^ 06^ to a . b^ 

. cast-north-east, we sounded fiom^ihe a 

small island, found'its breadth three acres, having firom 
five .to ten.fathoinsofijw^r^ with aim»d^^ L^ge 

\:essels might anchor ^ shdm op eiHier side, but 
that^ on, the ^uth is most secure, oj^ .account of a peuiu- 
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sula which precludes effects of stormy weather. Two 
miles and an half from hence, another bay occurs, in 
ascending which there is a river witli islands of rock at its 
entrance, whose rapidity increases in proportipn * to the 
distance from its m 9 uth, and rend^s it necessary to have 
recourse to setting poles, to push tlie canoe up the stream. ‘ 
For fifteen acres up Its course the water is three fathoms 
deep, but decreases to four feet in the rapid parts. * The 
rocks on each side, kre at least forty feet in altitude. X>n 
the south shoie thd land n»es yet more cooBderably, and 
giv«) growtii to forests of fine oak timber. Villiers bay is 
about two miles wide at its eptrance, and contains from 
six to seven fathoms of water, with a clayey bottpm. Not 
far ftom hence there is yet another bay, whose position is 
towards th&soutli, bei^lialf a mile in breadth, with five 
fathoms in depth of water. The land here assumes a 
boliikr aapect* rising for near a into cliffs 

o£ upa^rds of .^hty^j^t'hi and afiterwards gradually 
dedmih|^. ^ on their suoiimits is fertile, producing, 

woods of a hard uahore.: The name of the last mentioned 
hay, is bay,* or Btfye Je la Tamme, so cidled by 

dfe ^ Governor-general of Canada, who, in 

16^, on an expeditfon ‘ag«it»t the 'lroquofe, lost, in this 
situation, a fp^ pitat o^ which pi^lahed from 

hunger and : A comkiierabie stream oalfed Black 

river, .pours itsehT info this bay, aud about two leagues 
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ftti ther to the southtrartl, another branch of the same river 
joii'is its waters with the lake. The channel between the 
first, or most easterly isl<^ of Galloo, and the s<)uth shore, 
being large, with from eight to ten fathoms o1?water, ves¬ 
sels may with safety be stefered through it. To the i^t- 
ward of this there are two-other isles of the same name, 
and between these, two smaller isles, with a good channel 
intervening. Several rivulets occur, in isoasting between 
the w'estem promontory of Hungry bay, and the river 
Onoudago, which is placed hear thirty miles from thence, 
and falls into the lake in latitude fbrty-^liiree degrees and 
twenty minutes. The channel at-the eirtranceis ^t^^ 
feet ill depth, and tw'entyMfour within.k discharge 
of several small rivers and lafcesi of which the most con¬ 
siderable is that of Onekia. • (^ihscendmg the ri 
channel is bounded by banks of great'cleratibn, a waters 
fall, eighty feet high, and h^f # ihite in bieadth; 
itself to the view. At the dista*ks^ of tw^ acres above; 
there is a second fall.^wbitdi, although not moi^ than 
twenty-five feet high, is beaiiitilully ibmantic^^ The bril- 
liaiicy of the foaming waters, ■which throw thfsiituselVes with 
t he most rapid motion over thf pearpendicuiar'irocks, pro- 
c] ucc« an effect cliarmhig; arid: sheds a; 

gleam of delight 4^ver the ^ 

Amid the variety of scnsatiOnsi^hi^ih'iSCen this dofii ^ 

trilwj^ to e>xite, is thrit of micprise, that a fluid body 
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should for ages have continued to move with such a velo¬ 
city, without a feilure of the sources from whence it is 
supplied. 

** Rusiiciu £<pecaU dam deflait amnis, ast ilia 

«< ot Tolretor, in omne volubdu ;evum.” 

The timber in this vicinity consists principally of white 
and red oak, and^chesnut. The soil^ above is level, and 
of a feitite natures : Fort Oswego is erected on a lofty 
bank. Oil the eastern side of this riyer, and is upwards of 
forty-five inUas from Kingst^^ - The old fort, of which no 
vestige lemidnSj WBa bA^ by a gentleman named 

Burnet, son.of th^f^lebrat^ bishop, who obtained for 
this purpo8ei;pernatteio»-v<>^^^ ter¬ 

ritory itwas sitpai^i. It Ipipied a ^ey to Hudson’s river, 
on the ittortk, a^ the trade 

with the Indiah^ who of the lake. 

The.bar bdw^ the wher^ this defence stood, and 
the and twelve . feet in 

5 was de^iy^^ over tp .tbe American go- 

,ycrnme^ It Was taken by the,French in 174^, 

when a gre^ part, of the garrison was massacred by the 
aai^ea^ - the depth of 

water up 

;;ib^inneIkthoinsV ^ 

Fursiung our. ydyage, we arrived a 
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beautiful entrance from the lake, and ascended in quest 
of a river, but found only sw’ampy grounds. This bay is 
two miles deep, having four and a half feet of water on the 
bar at the entrance, and from three to four &thoms, with 
a muddy bottom within. The points feeing the lake aie 
steep, and of considerable altitude, composed of strata of 
stone and earth. The depth about half a mile from the 
shore is eight fathoms, with a sandy bottom. " 

The bay of Goyogouin lies about sixteen miles to the 
westward of Onondago, and exhibits an aspect of fertility. 
It is five miles in extent, a$td two miles and a.half in 
width,' within the points of ^entrance. Near the west 
point, there are twelve jujid'thirteen feet water on the bar, 
but the center has no more than seven and a halfi/eet. A 
peninsula well wooded* ^evated, and in the > form of a 
crescent, advances into the b^, and on entering it on the 
left there is a small island. v wasi^ feund in this 

situation. ■ ■ v 

Irondiquet bay is four miles to thb eastward of the Ge¬ 
nesee river. The depth at the distance of thiee miles from 
the coast is eighteen fethoms.'^' The entrance of the bay 
is flat, witli four feet of water on its bar. side 

has many braiwhesj’ahd^ t^^ swamps. The river, 

at the soutliern extremity, discharges itsdf with a vmy 
gentle, enrr^t. 

The Genesee or CwHDonehlagon, by some persons called 

.j'Vs 
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the ^?€wRiwrj is -iiarro’W, *nd contains not mnch water 
at its bn LaJce Ontario ; it however en]arge^ itself 

-abbvc, and forms a basin suificient depth to tloat 
#ds of t^voJbundred tons. On ascend injf its course about 
two leagues, a fail of sixty fetU, in altitude, and occupying 
the whole breadth of tl)e river, obtrudtis'itself on the ideAv, 
and coimnatods tlie admiration of the traveller. It pours, 
with plaintive sowkIs over a rock almost perpendicular, 
and, broken anaid the variety of ite movements, produces 
a curtain of resplendent whiteness. On pursuing the chan¬ 
nel stih4ii^riip, many rapids and cascades present them¬ 
selves thioMighout the numerous sinuositks of its Course, 
Froni tiie source of this rivm?, upwards of three 

hundred*aules* the Ohio is distant only thirty miles. The 
timber pafOdtwed in the vipini^^ mouth of tlreGe- 

ne^^ db^istSCh^y of white and red oak and chesnut. 
TheboU above the &I1 isand is of a fertile. 

^ . ■' 

' ' two large swamps, kito 

each of IfA BtreSaiof the same 
name %§ Hib poii^ is wide at its entrance, and 

the latod k is swampy. The rivesr mx has i 

an entrant^ trf ww^, with on 

a fbdiy ai^ grawtty bottOTS ; the bed, fas* f&at miles up 
itS'cdiiHsmi' is three Ikthbrns in dep^r hat by 

Agrees until casmtdtis are metysi^ j at flows in a 
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tine cuiii st. from the south-west. The banks produce re<l 
piiie fit for the masts of .small vessels, and there are white 
oak-trees near it.s emboucluu'e. .Johnson’s creek is about 
three niiie.s from the last river, and its banks are well 
cloathed with ash, 9 spin, and cherry-trees. 

The ontranc'e of aux Eduses is broad and shallow, the 
depth l)eing sufficient to admit bateaux only. The scenery 
here exhibited is agreeable; the land assuming a gentle 
slope, and being of great fertility, protluces large oak tim¬ 
ber without any underwood. On exploring about two 
miles, we found cascades, the first of which forms three 
branches, resenibling sluices of considerable height. At 
the bar tJiero were no more than two feet of water, and 
at half a mile, from tlie coast, the soundings were three 
fathoms. 

The old fort of Niagara, which was erected by the 
French in 1751, is placed in forty-three degrees and fifteen 
minutes of north latitude, on an angle which is formed by 
the east side of the Saint Lawrence and the vast diffusion 
of its waters into the lake. It is erected in the country 
of the Irocjuois, and w'as for a scries of years considered ’ 
as the key to those inland seas of fresh water, which oc¬ 
cupy «o vast a portion of this part of North America, 
The ramparts of the fort are composed of earth and pickets, 
and contain within them a lofty stone building, which is - 
occupied for barracks and fbr store-rooms. The Ame- 
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ricam are in possession of it, but seem to take no mea- 
lures either for its repair or enlargement. As the ivaters 
of the lake make progressive encroachments on the sandy 
bank whose summit it occupies, the foundations of tiie 
buildings will, in a short time, be undermined. This fort 
was taken from the French in 1759 by Sir William 
Johnson. 

On the western bank, about a mile higher up the river, 
the Brijtlsh fort is Situate on ground several feet more 
elevated than the last.* Tt is likewise constructed of earth 
andxedar piekets, and the buildings contained in it are 
executed with much neatness, taste, and accommodation. 
On the border of the iS^er, and beneath the fort, there arc 
a^ral buildings of Store-^JiGuses and barracks, 

otie of whkh is callied Hall, and is contiguous to a 
wharf, #here v^sefe load swamp in the vi¬ 

cinity becomes, at pairticular seasons, iiom the stagnated 
YaiKiuraexha|j^ froTO^H^^ to the liealth of those 

whose-is by^w rtver, and sometimes to that' of 
! tr(k*pa ih;th*fe €^ A plain, whose i^enit in every 

# direction »; intervenes Ijetwecsi the town of 

" Niagara & Fort Gtepige, the nwne of the forti^ 
describe, .The hoje^ lire in |en4^ 
and have a fmd clean appearance i thekpi^i^iO^- 
ber may*anm^ tdii^i^lsar two hh^ed. The are 

spacious, and isud at to each so 
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that the towa "when completed will be healthful and airy. 
On Misbisa^e Point, which is on the west side of he* 
mouth of the river, a'fllght-botue, for the guidance of ves¬ 
sels which navigate the lake, has lately been erected. Near 
this |>oint, white fish and black bass are caught in great 
abundance. 

Ill proceeding from the town of Niagara to the south¬ 
ward, along the banJdl of the great river, many attractions 
combine to present pleasure and amusement to the mind 
of an observant traveller. The s6il, the variety of situa¬ 
tions, and the improvements of that part of the country, 
seem to surpass every impressioU which information alone 
.might produce in its favour. The population is already 
considerable, and is faptdly augmenting. Families from tlie 
United States are daily comii^ into the province, bringing 
with them their stock and utensils of husbandry, in order 
to establish themselves on new lands, invited by the exube¬ 
rance of the soil, the mildness of the government, and an 
almost total exemption from ^3£ei||^ These people either 
purchase lands from the British subjects, to whom they 
have been granted, or take them upon lease, paying the 
rent % certain portion of tlie produce. 

’ Mahy fopners ^om the neighbouring states, who arc 
wdalthy, pfbeure grants of their own, and taking the oaths 
and aUe|||iance, become sulbg^ts of the crown 
Britain. 



MlGAltA. 

■Merl borti and educafed iji the norl hern states of Aihe- 
rka, are of tlie greatest utility in the settlement of a new 
country, as they are endowed v-ith a spirit for advraitnre, 
activity, industry, and perseverance', rarely to be equalled. 
J^or are. they deficient in tlie power of inventive faculty, 
particularly wiien applied to raecluinieal objects. In tra¬ 
velling, the waggon is by many inackrto serve the end, not 
only of a house during the joivJiey, but likewise of a ves¬ 
sel, to cross the rivers which are not fordable. The seam.s 
of the body are seemed against the admi.ssion t)f water, 
and, when applied to this latter i)urpose, the wheels arc 
taken off, it is conducted by rowing to the opposite shore, 
and' the horses and cattle are made to follow it by swim¬ 
ming. The settlers who. bring hito the province the large.st 
property in money and stock, generally come from tlie 
back parts of Virgi«in» and even from the Carolinas, 

. In the use o.f the axe tlie Americans display uncommon 
dexterity, and Jiew down the largest trees of the forests 
with adniirable address and expedition. Retaining no at- 
taclnnent for any particular situation, an American far¬ 
mer, who is not of the first class, will sell his lands, after 
haying clewed and' brought them to a state of, cultiva-i 
tkm, if he can procure for them a reasonable profit for his 
toila. He then ^0catiiip8, launches into the woods in ques^ 

1 - -'i,' •• ^ 

of a new possesion, swid erects another lialntation. ,' ' 

The immense tract* of woods, filled ivith o»k tiniibarir 
' 8 
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V liicli cv(‘ry\vhcre present themselves, are c.rtaiii Indica^ 
i 'Mis of t he fertility of the soil. The common produce of 
ilie fields is, in j^encral, from thirty to forty for one in 
n heat or any other grain ; an(^portions of land which have, 
for upwards of sixteen successive years, yielded their har¬ 
vest whhout the aid of manure, still continue, with fi:>rty 
to one, to reu’ard the industry of the husbandman. 

The winters in this part of the country are inconsider¬ 
able, either for duration or severity, the snow seldom re- 
iivaiuing on the ground for a longer period than five or fix 
veelvs. 

About the year 1800, Ijefore the means of transport to 
the lower province became facilitated and improved, 
the inhabitants were at a loss to dispose of the produce of 
iiieir farms. Since that period many thousand barrels of 
flour, quantities of salted beef and pork, butter and cheese, 
pot-ash, and numbers of live cattle, have annually been 
t-onveyed to Lower Canada, through the ra])ids and cas¬ 
cades of the Saint Lawrence, upon rafts of timber, con¬ 
taining from five hundred to eight hundred barrels each, 
and upon scows, a supei'ior species of raft constructed of 
plank, without receiving from the waters any material in¬ 
jury. The conducting of that mode of transport, although 
at first difificult and unwieldy, has noiv become more fami¬ 
liar, and immense quantities of produce continue to flow 
every year into the lower province. 


X 
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There are attached to ‘•i ftliMiients on t; ’ border-, (d 
tbe Saint T^awrenre, advantages ol Iran-ipoit --opt lor to 
those ol' any inland country in America. The soil I's 
unquestionably of the quality, and is -ulfieicntly 
mried by swells and ridges, to take off tli.it sanu'tiess 
of effetA w’hich would result from a dead level country. 
Winter wheat is produced with the greatest certainty. 
The grain is heavier and more plump than any that is 
raised in the territories of the United States, t'\ecpt 
such as border upon this immense river. Grass is very 
natural to this countiy, and cattle fatten in sninnicr 
upon tlie wild growth. Hemp and flax arc produced in 
great perfection. The timber consists of oak, pine in all 
its varieties, sugar and curled mapliy beech, basswood, 
hickory, black and white ash, sassafras, black and white 
birch, elm, walnut-tree, butternut-tree, cherry-tree, and 
a variety of other woods. 

Tlie winter season is employed by the farmer in making 
staves for casks, squaring timber, or preparing plank and 
boards, all of which may be disposed of to advantage at 
Montreal. In the spring tlie timber is formed into rafts, 
which are loaded with produce, and conducted down the 
river with great certainty, at any period during the summer 
season, without the inconvenience of waiting for a freshet, 
or an increase of the waters by rains, which can liave 
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but small influence on so vast a body. This circumstance 
alone a<{(ls a value to the establishments on its borders ; 
for on all other rivers, except those of the first magnitude, 
they who mean to conduct rafts down their stream arc 
compelled to be ready at the moment .of a swell of the 
waters ; and if they be so unfortunate as not to be pre- 
j)ared, aa opportunity of canying to market the produc¬ 
tions of their farms becomes lost to them for the whole year 
it likewise not uiifrequently liappcns with many rivers, 
tlmt the spring freshets are not sufficiently high to render 
it safe to vcntui’e down them. The farmer on the Saint 
Lawrence is assured he can send a barrel of flour for four 
shillings, and a barrel of potash for eight sliillings, to the 
ship which conies from Europe. 

Ill many branches of husbandry, the settlers of this 
country seem to display a superior degree of skill, and 
fields of corn arc here to be seen, as luxuriant and fine a.s 
in any part of the universe. 

Tlic mode of commencing a settlement is by cutting 
down tlie smaller wood, and some of the large trees, col¬ 
lecting them into heaps, and buniing them. Some of the 
l einaining trees are girdled, by cutting a groove all around 
through tile bark, to impede the sap from mounting, and 
thus deprived of nourishment, the branches ceiase to grow, 
.and the leaves decay and fall to the ground. After passing 
a harrow over the soil, in order to turn it up, the grain 

X 2 
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is sown, the Iiarrow is again used, and thus left without 
any furtherl^uble, the newly-cleared ground yieldsyi co¬ 
pious increase. . 

A stranger is heife struck wdth sentiments of regret on 
viewing the nufiabers of fine oak-trees which are daily con¬ 
sumed by fire, in preparing the lands for cultivation. 

Tlie hoases, with few exceptions, are here constructed 
of wood, but with a degree of neatness and taste, for which 
we in vain might look among the more ancient settlements 
of the lower province. 

The improvements of eveiy description, in which for a 
few years past thjs province has l>een rapidly advancing, 
have, in some situations, already divested it of the appear¬ 
ance of a new-settled colony, and made it assume the garb 
of wealth, and of long-established culture. The roads in 
the settled parts of the c*ountry are, in the summer season, 
remarkably fine, and two stage-coaches run daily between 
Niagara and Chippawa, or Fort Welland, a distaike of 
eighteen miles. ^ 

Tl»e sceneiy from Niagara to Queenstown is higlily 
pleasing, the * road leading along the summit of tl>c 
banks of one of the most magnificent rivers in the uni¬ 
verse ; and on ascending the mountain, which is rather a 
sudden elevation from one immense plain to another, 
w'here the river becomes lost to the view, the traveller pro¬ 
ceeds tlirougli a forest of oak-trees, until he becomes sur- 
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■ priseJ. niul bis attention is arrested by the falls presented 
to tltc t yc through openings now cut in the woods, on tlic 
steep banks by wliicli they are confined. 

Queenstown is a neat and flourishing place, distinguished 
by the beauty and grandeur of its situation. Here all the 
merchandise and stores for the upper part of the province 
are landed from the vessels in which tliey hav<.’ been eon- 
ve)'ed from Kingston, and transported in wnggons to Chip- 
pawa, a distance of ten miles, the falls, and the rapid and 
broken course of the river, rendering the navigation im¬ 
practicable for that space. Between Niagara.and Queens¬ 
town the river aftoids, in every part, a noble harbour for 
vessels, the M'ater being deep, the stream nut too power¬ 
ful, the anchorage good, and the baidis on either side of 
COnsideral)1 e alt itude. 

The mountain already noticed is formed by the; land 
assinning a smUIen acclivity of upwards of three hundred 
feet from one Iwrizoutal plain to another, and extends 
from east to west for a considerable way, the river holding 
its course tluxmgh its center, and cutting it asunder. The 
perpendicular banks on either side are near four hundred 
feet in height, from the level of the water below to their 
summit. Their strata are similar, not only in altitudes 
but m substance. A little way below the bank on wdiich 
the town is placed, there is a spot rising about twenty 
feet from the side of the river, upon whose surface a rpian- 
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iity of stones is placed^ which appear to have been depo¬ 
sited there for a series of years, and which have been evi¬ 
dently formed in currents of water. 

Since the settlement of the country, the river has not 
been perceived to rise to that height. These circumstances 
seeiu to at^rd probable ground for conjecture, that tlie 
stream which now flows through the deep chasm of tl>e 
mountain, did at some former period, throw itself from 
near the summit, and after sweeping away the rocks and 
soil, form its present profound and nigged cliannel, ex¬ 
tending upwards of nine miles from tlie precipice, whence 
the wide and stupendous flood continues now to fall. 

In tracing tlie course .of the river higher up from 
Queenstown; many singular and romantic scenes are exhi¬ 
bited : the whirlpool, which is about four miles ft t>m that 
place, is a basin formed by* tlie.-current in the midrib of 
lofty precipices.cLojthed with woods. Prt;vious to its en¬ 
tering tliis bay, the .stream drives %vith awful roar, its 
broken interrupt<^ waters over-a sudden slope upwards 
of fifty feet in height, ambthus prtx:eed8 foaming past the 
Ixd it afterwards takes, which being around the angle of 
,a precipitous promontory, its weight ami.velocity oblige 
it to pass on, and; to make: the circuit of the basin before 
it can flow through (hat chaamel. It has apparently made 
an efibrt to iircak tlirougli the bank to tile ye.stu'ard, but 
tlie rotk was probably too solid- The to thenorth- 
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ward VTrr* fouiul more ptiiotrable, and tlirou<j;h Ihcse it 
lias forced a passage. A tkle rising to tlu; lioight of two 
and lialf feet, and again falling every minute, is observable 
idl around the basin ; this pbeiiomenoii may be prod need 
by the. impulse communicated to it from tlie torrent, 
•whicli causes it alternately to swell, and to recoil from 
the beach. 

This gulph usually contains a quantity of floating tim¬ 
ber, which continues to revolve in the eddy about once 
in half an hour, and will sometimes remain in this stale 
for months, until it be drawn off by the current. At one 
particular part, all floating substances are made to rise on 
one cud, after which they are swallowed down by the vor¬ 
tex, and for a time disai)pear. 

The falls of Niagara surpass in sublimity everj' descrip¬ 
tion M'hicli the powers of language'can afford of that cele¬ 
brated sc(rue, the most wonderful and awful which tiie ha¬ 
bitable world presents. Nor can any drawing convey an 
adequate idea of the magnitude and depth of the precipi¬ 
tating waters. By the interposition of two islands, the 
river is separated into three falls, that of the Great Horse¬ 
shoe on the west or British side, so denominated from 
its form, and those of Fort Slausser and Montmorenci, 
on tlie eastern or American side. The larger island i.s 
about four hundred yards in width, and the small island 
about ten yards- The three falls, rvith the islands, describe 

8 
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a crcscciil, and tlie rivor beneath becomes considerably 
contracted. Tlie breadth of the whole, at the y)itch of tVic 
waters, including the curvatures which the violence of the 
current has produced in the Ilorse-shoe, and in the A im - 
rican falls, may be estimated at a mile and a quarter, and 
tlie altitude of the Table Hock, from w lu nee tlu* precipi¬ 
tation eoinmcjjces, is one hundred and fifty feet. 

Along the boundarii's of the river, and beliind the 
falls, tlK‘ f'levated and rocky banks arc every where exca¬ 
vated hy sulpliureoiis springs, the vitriolic acid uniting 
with the limestone rock, and forming plaster of Paris, 
whicdi is here and there scattered amid the masses of stom. 
which compose the beach beneath. 

d .lose excavations extend in many ]>le-es to a ilistauce 
of fifty feet uiidi.-rm atii the suminit of the bank 

Casting the eye from the Table llm-k into t!i<' basMi be¬ 
neath, the effect is awfully g’and. inagiii'Kxnt, and 
sublime. No object intervening between the spectator 
and tliat profound abyss, he aj)j)ears si<s]>ended in the at- 
jnos[)h(‘re. 

* d'lie lofty hanks and immense a oods which etuiron 
tliis stupeiiduus scene, the irresistible fon e, tli. iapidily 
of motion dis])laycd by the rolling clouds of foam, the 
uuconmion brilliancy and variety of colours and of shades. 


* A pnr( of ihi.s dweription ■w.'m publisluHl iii in the ^uii, ami ulicr- 

wanls copied froiu that pajicr into the Moiiitcur at Paris. 
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tlie ccascU'S.s iiitiinii-sscncc, and swift agitation of the 
<lashing navct* beloM', the jsoieinn and trciuaiidous noiso, with 
the volumes of vapour darting upwards into the air. whiujU* 
the simultaneous report and smoke of a thbusand cannon 
could .st'arcely equal, irresistibly tend to the ima¬ 

gination with such a train of sM>Ume sensationsj .as 
' ^ ' 
other combinations of natural olyecls are capable of pio- 

flucing, and which terror lest the treacherous rock crumble 
IxMuath the feet by no means contributes to diminish. 

'J'he height of the descent of the rapids above the great 
fall is fifty-seven feet eleven inches. The distance of the 
coniinencemcnt of the rapids above the pitch, measured by 
the side of the island is one hundred and forty-eight iSset, 
and the total altitude from tim bottom of the fells to tlie 
top of the rapids, is two hundred and seven feet. The 
projection of the extreme part of* the Table Bock is fifty- 
feet four incli^, . ‘ 

The large islimd extends up the liver about three quar- 
ters of a mile, and rapidd b^een that and the western 
banks are much edvetsified; in one situation near the 
island, there is a fell o| almut sixteen feet in height, the 
vapour from which is dfetihctly visible. Set^eral small 
islands are formed towards t]^ west side of tlie river* 

From a settlement called Birch's Mills, on level ground 
below the bank, the rapids are displayed to great advan¬ 
tage ; they dash from one rocky declivity to another, and 
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liasten with foaming fuiy fo the precipice. The bank 
along who.se summit the carriage-roatl extends, affords 
many rid 1 , altlmugh partial views of the falls and rapids. 
They arc frord hence partly excluded from the eye by 
trees of different kinds, such as the oak, the ash, the beech, 
lir, sassafra.s, cedar, walnut, and tulip-trees. 

About two miles further down the side of the river, 
at a situation called Bender’s, an extensive and general 
prospect of the falls, with the rapids and islands, is at, 
once developed to the eye of the spectator. On (l(%scending 
the bank which in several places is precipitous anrl diffi¬ 
cult, and on emerging from the woods at its base, a won¬ 
derful display of grand and stupendous objc^cts is at once 
expanded to the view. From amid immense fragments of 
rock, and lacerated trees which have descended in the cur¬ 
rent of the waters, th€ eye directed upwards tov'ard 
the falls, that of Fort Slausser being on the left, and 
the Great Horse-shoe fall immediately in front. On the 
right is a lofty bank profusely covered with diversity of 
foliage, beyond which‘the naked, excavated rock discloses 
itself. As the river here contracts to the breadth of about 
half, a mile, the fall on the American side becomes nearest 
to the eye, and its waters. tumble over a rock which 
appears to be perpendicular, and nearly in a straight line 
across to the island, the curvatures being, from the point 
now described, not perceptible. The rock is, hdwever. 
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excavated, and at tlie pilch has been worn front continual 
abrasion by the fall, into a serrated shape, Tiirhence the 
masses of foam pour down in ridges wdiich retain tireir 
figure from the summit to the hot|l»m»- Nihnbers nf 
v liich have been torn away from tiie precipice, ’ are accu¬ 
mulated throughout the whole extent below a®id receive 
the weighty and effulgtmtjcloii^ of bro|<^eh 3 V;fters, winch 
af>:aiii dash from tlteuoe into the basing .; 

'J’lie llorse-shoefall is distinguished nbt ohly by ih3.vast- 
iicss, but by the variety pf ito uraters at the 

edge of the ‘Table, Rock are of :a, jbi;pwAisli. ^^ fur¬ 
ther on of a briUmnt .white, m 
the fluid body is 3 'greatesti,|i: Ifj^par^t 
Around the projection,, which is^ in 
shoe, the water Is pf a of 

thick v^our constantly, prises fifcwn t^^^^ ^rt of 

which becomes dissolved in the higher regions of-the at- 
mospliere,' and a piurt spre^j-itself the 

neighbouring fields. Thto <doi|4 Pf 
in clear weather,f bPen lake Ontario, at the 

distance of miles from the falls. v 

The bedsof the river is sp deepi t^ m^ergoes not 
such a degree nf agitalt^ those bodies 

of water perpetually pouring doam into it might lx; ^up- 
posed to produce. Except at the, immediately un- 
dcrxicath each of the fidis, are no broken billow#; 
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l!u' streaTH i^» Comparalively tranquil, but the water con¬ 
tinues for a long way down its course, to revolve in 
numerous whirlpools. Its colour is a deep blue; quanti¬ 
ties of foam float upon the surface and almost cover u 
large bay formed between projecting points, containing 
several insulated Focka., 

Proceeding along the beach to. the basis of the 
llock, t^ distance is about two miles, and the -way thitber 
is over of Stone whi<^ have beep toi'n from the 

bank abOyer dud been carried 

down the fl^ls, and have been deposited* in the spring by 
bodies fcet iu height 

■from'the•' 

The projei^pn of Eock, .it has been re- 

markedy ^ and! hetjreen it and the falls a lofty 

and irre^lar is foriittd^^W^^ under the 

pitch, aiznOSt without initSiruplion, to the island. To enter 
this caverp, boundi^ by the W'l^ifs and rock, and to turn 
the view towdirds tic ^fs, the noise, the motion, and the 
vast impulse arid weight 'c^idiibited, ' to cause every 
thing around them to trimmer add occupy and 

astotthh the tnihd. Sudl^ drid fn^rient i^qu^raccompa- 
nicif^llir totTCltt^ ofcaveni; 
the air down by " the waters is in part reverberated 


.by the rock, and thu? 



s itself. 


At this situation is the effect of an immense 
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mas,'- of \rators. tlirowafroia a prodigioiii^ heiglil*, after Ik inr,' 
tbrcililj’ propelled, ,TJie projectile, cpptitevacted ).>\' the 
gi'avitatiA e po.wer, obJigc.s the falling body to de,scri!>e at 
first an ellip.^, and then to asspiche ^ ^rpendicular di¬ 
rection in which it is ren^ve^ into th^ basin. ; 

The salient gronps in which, w'ilK g^dations almost re¬ 
gular, the tnnjbling waters are pVcciJritated, excite the 
aAve and admiration’, of the Spectator j the eye folIoAvs 
V ilh delight the masses'of lustrous foam, varied by pri.s- 
inatic hues, and forming a wide and re.splendent cur- 
tain. " . . , ‘ 

About half a mile from beht^, ili descej^ding the course 
of tlie river, and behind some trees which groAv upon the. 
lower bank, is placed tlie Indian ladder, composed of a tall 
cedar tree, whose boughs have been lopped off to within 
trhree inches of the trunk, and wfhps^ wppCr end is attacJied 
by a cord of bark to the root of ajiving tr^ ; the lower 
end is planted amid stpn^. It is upward^ of forty feet 
in length, and tcemblps arid bends under the weiglit of a 
person upon it. As tips ia tlieway to the riv^ 
side, many people descend Isjj^er, led eitluer by cu- 

rio.sit;y, or for the puipose,;pf spigaifo^ fish/ w^ in the 
summer are fontid ki great^^Undanco in tliis vicinity. 

The spear in use is y fork , with two or three prongs, 
with moving barbs, and to a long handle. The fisher¬ 
man takes posseasioa pf a prominent rock, from wlience 
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lie watches for his prey, and when it approachca within 
his reach, he pierces it with hi?imtrument, with an almost 
inevitable certainty. 4 

The village of Chippawa or Fort 'VVellaud, is situated 
on each side of a fiver of the same najue, which liere 
joins the Saint Lawrence. A wooden bridge is thrown 
across tliis stream, ^ over which is the road leading to Fort 
F.rie. Th® former* fort consists only of a large block¬ 
house near the bridge, on the northcni bank, suiTonndcd 
by lofty pickets ; it is usually the station of a suhaltcin 
officer and twenty-five men, who are principally engaged 
in conducting to Fort Erie the transport of stores for the 
service of tlie troops in the upper part of the provinci*, 
and for the engineer and Indian departments. After being 
conveyed by land from Queenstown, the provisions and 
other articles ai’C here embarked in bateaux. 

There arc in the v^lagc some mercantile store-liousos, 
and two or three taverns. The waters of the Chippawa aie 
alw ays of a deep brown colour, and are very unwliolesomc' 
if used for culinary purposes. They enter the Saint Law ¬ 
rence about two mil^ above the falls, and although they 
be frequently broken, and rush into many rapids in their 
course tliither, they seem obstinately to resist being inixc d 
with the purer Waters of that flood, and retain their colour 
in passing over ilie precipice. The foain produced in their 
precijhtation is of a brownish hne, and forms the edge of 

4 
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the sheet 'which tumbles over the Table Rock. Their 
'weight, and the depth of the descent, mingle them^ effec¬ 
tually with the waters in the basin beneath. The colour 
of the Chippawa is derived front that river passing over a 
level country, in many places swampy, aifd from quan-. 
titles of decayed trees which tinge it W'itli their bark. It 
is also impregnated with bituminous matter, wliich prc- 
v(>nts it, until it has suffered the most violdRt agitation 
and separation of particles, from incorporating with the 
nmre transparent and upcorrupted stream of the Saint 
■Lawrence. . ' ; . 

Opposite to the village of Cltippawa the cuiTcnt be¬ 
comes so jx)werf«l, that no boat can be ventured into it, 
without imminent •danger of being swept away, and lost iu 
the rapids. Between the villagcand tlie fells there are three 
mills ; the lower for the manufacture' of flour; the two 
upper mills, which are near to each other, 9 ,nd adjoining 
to the road, are for the purposes of sawing timber into 
boards, and for manufacturing iron. .The latter scheme 
has liitherto failed of success: the logs for the saw-mill 
are conveyed down the current to this situation in a very 
singular manner. They are cut upon the borders of the 
Chiapawa, and floated down to its mouth, where a reser¬ 
voir, formed by a chain of hog-pens, is made to contain 

them, proceeding downwards, in order to avoid being 

•» 

drawn into the vast vortex of the falls, small poles have 
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been fixed together, from the reservoir to the mill, floating 
at the ^distance of eighteen dr twenty feet from the shore, 
i hey are retained in th^ places by pole§.projecting from 
the land ; and thus the clwim of poles, rising and falling 
with the watew, and always floating on the surface, foi nis 
a species of canal, into ~^hich logs are separately 
launched, and in this manner carried from the reservoir to 
the mill, a Sistance of more t|]can a mik:. 

In the vicinity of this mill tliere is a spring of watei', 
whose vapour w bif^ inflaimp emitted lor a 

time with'a If collected 

w'ithin a narrow cp^jpass, it i^; <^^ble supporting com¬ 
bustion for near twenty.BCinutes, and of communicating 
to water placed over it, in a small, confeaed vessel, the de¬ 
gree of boiling temperature. 
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CHAPTER Vlir. 

SUBUME SUBJECT OF THE FALLS FURTHER PURSUED—LAKE 13R^— 
AMUERSTBDRG—THE DBTROfT>—SAHOWICH—OLD TOWK OF DE¬ 
TROIT— BEAUTT AHD FBKTlLlTr OF THE COUHTBY—RIVER AND 
LAKE OF SAINT CLAIRE—LA TRANCHE, OR THAMES—SETTLEMENTS 

ON ITS BORDERS— LAKE HURON-BAY OF THUNDER—MICHILIMA- 

KINAC—LAKE MICHIGAN—OREfiN BAY—INHABITANTS-SAINT JO¬ 

SEPH—-CASCADES OF SAINT MARY—ADDRESS OF THE,INDIANS— 
ANCIENT UURONS, AND OTHER NATIVE TRIBES—LAK|; SUPERIOR- 
REMARKABLE TRANSPARENCY OF ITS WATERS—GRAND PORTAGE 
—NEW ESTABLISHMENT ON THE XAMANISTIOVA. 

TO those who are admirers of the picturesque 
beauties of Nature, it will be almost unnecessaiy to 
apologize for the prolixity of description with which the 
last communicat ion was filled. The subject of the latter 
part of it, upon which we have already so long dwelt, is at 
once noble and tet us therefore attempt to pur¬ 

sue it still further, although without the hope of being 
able to dp it justice. 

The Saint Lawrence at the confluence of the Cliippa^ 
wa, is upwards of a league in width, and is passed to the 
opposite shore in boats or bateaux, about tliree-quarters 
of a mile higher up than the village, and by the lower 

IS 
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end of Navy island, * The transport of goods by land to 
Fort Slausser, two miles above the east side of the falls, was 
formerly conducted from a place opposite to Queenstown, 
In passing through the cultivated grounds on this border 
of the liver, immense mounds of earth, thrown up by 
multitudinous colonies of IdSrge black ants, are every where 
observable. Tlie rapids on tliis branch of the river, al¬ 
though not so mutensit^ are nevertheless equally beautiful 
and romantic with those of the western branch. A spot 
at the distance of fifty yar<|s from the pteh affords a most 
advantageous and pleasing display of a scene, which in 
every point%f View is accompanied with sublimity. Trees 
an<i rocks form the nearest objects, and between these and 
the islands a b^y picture is exhibited of broken rapida^ 
dashing oyer ^he slippeiy rocks, which are hidden beneath 
the foaihing torrents. Amid the tinu<»ities of the pitch, 
a part of the American fiill is developed to the vijsw of the 
spectator, and the Montrooxenci fall is l»cposed about lialf 
way down its depth} the 5lher parts of the eastern fall 
are concealed, whilst a portion Of the waters beneath be¬ 
comes disclosed. The inequaUties of the precipice, Which 
have been formed by the current, are here fully dinsover- 
able. Several imiaU isles covered with woods iiear 

the central island, and add to the^ vgi'iety of ttift scene, 
which* foliage of diversified verdure. Overtopped here 
and there b) the towering cedar, contributes to enliven 
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and to adorn. The Horse-shoe fall beyond the whole, de¬ 
lights the mind with the rapidity of its movements, and 
the animated effulgence of its hues. From tlie station 
which we have now endca\'Oure4 to descril>e, is afforded 
the most perfect idea of the cresceht formed by the three 
falls, the islands, and the Tabld^Jlock. 

To descend the perpendkittlarir oliiffou the eastern baidc 
is attended with diffb-ulty, ami with some degr^ of peril. 
Few of the roots and vines whidi foitnerly hung down¬ 
wards from the-trees, any long^ remahi. In d<^eudiiig 
the craggy steep, the adventurer most cling to the 
rock with' his liands and feet, moving onward witli 
great caution. On his arrival at the base of the cliff, he 
is struck by a developement of scenery, yet mote awfully 
stupendous than that which had before been presented to 
his contemplation. Here hatuce, agitated by 0te struggles 

) *> da 

of contending elements, assumes a m^cstic and tremen* 
dous wildness of form. Here terror seems to hold his ha¬ 
bitation. Here brilliancy, proftipdity, motion, sound, and 
tumultuous fury, mingle throughout the scene. The waters 
appear to pour from the »ky with such impetuosity, that 
a portion is thrown back in clouds of .vapour. The mind, 
expanded .by the and splendour of the sur¬ 

rounding objects, is disposed to give issue to the sensa¬ 
tions of awe and wonder by which she is impressed, in 

x2 
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ejaculations similar to that of the Psalmist of Israel, 
“ Great and marvellous are thj'^ works !!!” 

The huge fragments of rock which have l^en tlirowii 
fr(;m the summit of the precipice, Ijy the irresistible 
strength of the torrentj and which hav'^e tallen upon each 
other in towering heaps beneath, suggest to tlie imagina¬ 
tion an idea of what may take place previous to the gene¬ 
ral consummation of this terrestrial scene, when ancient 
moiunnents of marble, under which princes of the earth 
have for ages slept, shall be burst asunder, and torn up 
from their foundations. 

Can so vast, so rapid, and so continual a wfa.<>lc of ^vater 
never drain its sources ? The^ are inexhaustible; and the 
body which throws itself down these clifis, forms tljie sole 
discharge of four immen^ inland seas. 

The effect produced by the cold of winter on these sheets 
of water thus rapi<fly agitated, is at once singular and 
splendid. Icicles of great thickness and length are formed 
along the banks, from the springs which flow over them. 
The sources, impregtiated with sulphur, which drain from 
the hollow of the rocks, are congealed into transparent 
blue columns. Gones ate formed by the spray, p^ticu- 
larly on the American side, which have in several places 
large Assures disclosing the iht^ior, cofmposed of clusters 
of icicles, similar to the pipes of an organ. Some parts 
of the falls are consolidated into fluted columns, and 
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tlic river above is seen partially The boughs 

of the trees in i}?e suirounding purest 

icicles formed the spray^^WidjN^ in isfvcry di¬ 
rection the rays ^ the sun, produce,* prismatic 

tmes, and a lu^^e iedmost top sustamed 

by the powers of Visfon./:'-, /'X. ■. ^ / 

This pant oCthe Saint I#w^ce, viifoh is called the 
Niageira river; issues from the cs^not extremity of Lake 
Erie, and discharges itself into Lake Ontario, at the end 
of thirty-six miles, afoer un)^rgoing the most violent agi¬ 
tations through an interrupted ahd sinuous clianncl. At its 
oonunenoement from the foimer, its breadth is noi more 
than half a mile, but it b^pqd^ ?fSi^erwixds and 

separated into two b^muches hy m isla^ ^ fifteen miles 
in length. The curimt is poWetfub 
for vessels is rendered intjdcate, hidden 

rocks. In the viciriity of Jiavy island there are two 
smaller isles. . ; ■ 

The western ban^ hetw|»h Chippawa and Lake Erie 
is almost enUmiy si^0d, rp^ is level amd in mostr 

places good., • The 

a road extend^ from ^ Bufikld creek, a 

settlement which conlnins seveiai Indian some 'wlhte 
fomilies. At^ * 4|»t called::^ l^ock, at the lower 
end of the rapids, a ifori hia been traced, and partly conr. 
structed, within the of the ^nited States. 
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Lake Erie is near three hundred miles in length, and 
seven hundred and teii miles in circumference. It derives 
its name from the Erie’s or Cats, ‘a native tribe which 
once dwelt on its bord^rs^ The landscape at the entrance 
exhibits a pleasing variety, consisting of water, points of 
land, level countries^ and distant mountains. The coasts 
are cloathed with oakj ash, chesnut, apple, and cherry- 
trees. The south-east sl^e abounds in game and wild 
animals. The islands which it contains are Bass islands. 
Isle Bpis blanc, Isle Celeron, Cunningham’s island. East 
Sisterj Grose isle, Middll isl^d. Middle Sister, Pointe 
Pel6e isle, Saint George’s' island, Sandusky 

island, Turtle island, 

The bid fort ba tiie'^west side of the aitrance into 


the lake, oonrists of no teore than a few houses, a 
block-house of logs, with some habitations for commercial 
people, and one or two store-houses. A new stone fort. 


in the form bf a quadrangle, is now constructing on rising 
ground behind the block-house. A feotnpany of soldiers is 
usually stationed here, and the employed 

in assistiiig ito conduct the trwispoi*t of stores. .Two vessels 
in the service of tlie British g are used in na¬ 
vigating this 1^0.-'.■' ,, 

The bottacn of the lake boi^ts of lime- ^tp*'® b^ck of a 
blueish colour, with which are mingled many petrified 
substances, animal as ^well as vegetable. The lake is 
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much exposed at its northern extremityr to gales of wind 
wJjich occasion its ^ters to rise to a very considerable 
height. Vessels are at these periods in some'danger of 
being driven ashore, their cal^s being often out asunder 
by the sharp and flinty ledgis of riie rocks which compose 
the anchorage. ' ; : 

At ten miles and a hal^iip^ tW fort, pursuing the 
iiorthem coast, is found a protflofttbiy which advances 
into the water about tiuee hiti^redl^d ^ and is 

named Pointe i Benemt, ^ afl^rdir^ for vessels 

a safe anchorage . in its. neighbourhood. From hence 
to the grand river' tlie ,is tw^^-four miles; 

a hill in the form -^ a and pre¬ 

sents a good knd-maric. The 
nity are rapidly advancing in; 

ment, and several wat^i>niUi8*.ha^e cb^ The 

Chenette, or river Waverty, h eightf^ mi^eS more to the 
westward; and PoinH Aia EdcJiey now ’Turkey Point, lies 
about fourteen miles further "^dng coast. In the town¬ 
ships of Woodlmuse smd iShkriotte are situ-r 

ated on this part of the l^C, there iS; a considerable ex¬ 
tent of country thinly tu^h^d> who^ Cultivation is feci- 
litated from the want of un^rwood; It exhibits more tile 
appearance of a royal fbbbt jii Europe t^ an 

American wilderness. 

Long Point is a peninsula whi(^ extehds itself into, the 
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water for a distance 6f twenty miles, separated almost frani 
the main land, the isthmus being lil^le more than eighteen 
feet in breadth. In advancing towards the south-east, it 
forms an dlipse^ and trayellels in canoes, in order to avoid a 
length of <»mst so cir<mitojtis> ca vessels across the 

neck, to which, if the slices be,^d^, the breadth is about 
fbrty pTCes.^ ^lie waters at cei^n seaB^ flow over this 
heck, and ii^ijiajfe^^dbg This prom^tory is now 

calied bay. 

.On a'viHage of the Iro- 

that and 

' Chario^yilli^ is cut through 

the cotaJltiyr/ F to Poinfe aux Peres, now 

called ,1^ is upwards of seventy miles. 

Im Bat4m,-^ and several smaller streams, flow be- 

tween these promopti^ T^ ;hanks of the lake; for the 

" greatest .hf tliia way<*.are elevated * Fpiht Pelfee, whic h 
i 5 .abdut;|di%,m^^^ a considerable 



is riaepa 4Jay, beyo are 

^ .^estebhsh^ loyalists. 


xica : bn its 

a ' 

'!^ve^' 

From the latter point to Jkialden, at .thfe bntrahee of the 
Petrpit, ||ie ihstaiiee is about tiSrty miles. The river aux 
Cedres ami somth^ Stieaih fu these places'. 


The foil of Abiheratbu in the towfaship of 
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Malden, opposite tKe isle m Bois blanc ; for the latter, a 
stuaii detachment of soldiers is sent from the former, to 
command the cRst channel Detroit. The ancliorage near 
the main shore is salsj and whsKls htVie bem ooiistrttcted, 
and storehouses and dwelling Eredted. The fort has never 
been completed, as it was laid^^oiit on a scale muchi too 
considerable for so remote a sitAiation. 

Miamis river empties itself into a bay of the same name, 
at the south-west end of I^ake Erie, It^waS itjgton the banks 
of this liver, at a short dijtah<^^'from its zhootli, that a 
fort was constructed in l79d,* aiMi a gwrison'posted in it, 
to stop the progiess of with an army 

»rf’Amtoicans, w^s mardiin|; a^nft ^ fort of Detroit. 
Some of the sources of this liver air^;xtot htr from the Wa^ 
bache* which fa.lls inj^d the Qhio.^^ 

The- joavi^iJdon; 6f E^e Erie, whose, depth 

does ■ nptexceed niore'-;^tedk>'us 

than that of the dther the Cltang^ of 

wind that are required to iariy a ^^^ tlirqpgh it, and to 
enter the strait, which tnns^neatly fr^ to south. 

In some of the beaut&l isles at its mouth are re¬ 
markable caverjtis, abomidiug in stalactites. 

The strait, for a.considerable way upwards, is divided; 
ipto two channels by Groa uk. A low, narrow, and marsliy 
island, near four miles long, next presents itself; and on 
the eastern coast of the main land the town of Sandwich is 

■ A A • . 
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situated, which wa.s laid out for the reception of British 
settlers and traders, who, agreeably to the treaty of com- 
luerce and navigation, concluded between tlic government 
of Great Britain and that of the United States, made their 
election of continuing subjects of the former. This place 
has increased in population and improvements with won¬ 
derful rapidity. The gaol and district court-house are 
here erected; and as lots were distributed gratis to the 
first persons ^ho r^nstructed dwelling-houses,, the town 
soon became flourishing^ On the banks of the strait 
tlie settlements are frequent, particularly on the west¬ 
ern or Ameri*an border; adjoining to almost every 
• house there is an Orc^d. .The improvements arc exten¬ 
sive, and exeonted wijli toate. Peaches, grapes, apples, 
and every other specif of fruit, are here produced in the 
greatest perfaptlmi and abundauce. The lands on either 
side yield in fertility to none otvthe continent of America, 
and this territory may not improperly be,8tiled tlic garden 
of the North. In passing throngb the strait, wdicn the 
fruit-trees are in blossom, the icfine is gratifying and rich. 

In the vicinity of Sandwich a mission of, the Ilurons is 

* 

established. 

The old town and fort of Detroit, which in 1796 was trans¬ 
ferred to tlie government of the United State's, is situated 
on the western border of the river, about nine miles below 
Lake Saint .Claire. It contained iqwards of two hundred 
bouses, the streets were rogular, and it had a range of bar- 
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lacks of a neat appeai'ancc, with a spacious parade on the 

soutiiem extremity. The fortifications consisted of a 

.stockade of cedar-posts, and hk was defended by has- 

* 

iions made of earth and pickets, on which were mounted 
pieces of cannon suflicieiit to resist tbe hostile efforts of 

k 

the Indians', or of an enemy unprovided with ijrtillery. 
'I'lie garrison in times of peace comisied Of about three 
bundled men, commanded by a field-officer, who dVharged 
also the functions of civil magistrate. The whole of this 
town was lately burnt to ashes, not a bnildiug remaining 
except one or two block-iSousfea. 

In the month of Jul;^ 1762, l^ojsdiac, a chief of tlie Mia- 
mis Indians, who preserved si dee^roofed hatred to the 
English^ endeayOdr^; to Petroit, 

w itli an intention of maasacrfng the’siirhole of tbe inliahit- 
ants} but an accidental discovery made of his 

plot, he and his people stcre 8|n^d by the commandant,* 
who had them in his pow^, ahd we»e permitted to depart 
in safety. Far fron? entCigtaaiuhg 4ny senilment of grati¬ 
tude for tli^ generous conduCt^Wch had Wn shewn him, 
Pontiac continded for a<fofaaiderdhle time to blockade tlie 
place, and several hves we» lost on both sides by frequent 
skirrai&lies. ' ‘ * 

The strait above Hog ui^d becomes enlarged, and forms ' 
Lake Saint Claire, whose diameter is twenty-six miles, * 
but whose depth is inconsiderable. Its islands are Chenal 

aa2 • ' • 
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icartif Httnfeti'A inland. Hay island, Peach island, and 
ThCHnpson^B island. On the western side of this lake 
were two numerous villages of natives, not far from each 
other. The first of these, called Huron Tsonnontatez, was 
the same which) havkg long wandered towards the North, 
ibrmerly fixed itself at the cascades of Saint Mary and at 
Michilimakiaaq. The second was eomposed of Pouteoua> 
tamis. On^fhe right, .somewhat higher up, there was a 
third viUaglt. eooaiafcing of the O^ktaonais, inseparable coin> 
fi^oas of ^ Hurons, ever aimce hoth these tribes w'ere 
compelled hf the Iroquott to iSUndon their native terri¬ 
tories. '■ * 

The lake giyes A fHMfitlePlo the waters of the three im¬ 
mense lakes beyond It;'idl^yisag them through a long 
Y’haoneh cnrtesi#p|i; north to south, called the river 
Saint Claate. river la Tranche, or Thames, disem- 
tbogOea ita waters on riie ^ioutlMtaSt side; its banks are 
v»iedbi>M»t<daMKto««wdt^ The 

' projected town of ChSRtlritm ia designed to he jdaCed on a 
fork of this shasaipi* ahoOl) ifteat^failes frmn its lower ex- 
trmity, and is intended as a deficit for bnHding viessel.s. 
Its greatest disadvantage is a bar its anbouchun, in 
lake St. Claire ; but this is of sttflkient depth for vessels 
of a smalkr de^ptioh, and fiir those of a laiger size when 
hghtened. . ^ 

A viQa^ of Moravkuri, under the guidance of four 
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missionaries from the United Bretlinen^ is pkiccd twenty 
miles above the intended site of Chathtm. They estab¬ 
lished themselves in that situation with a design of con¬ 
verting the ImliaiDs, and their* oo^pidisct is peaceable and 
inoffensive ; their chief occupation is in-cultivating their 
corn-fields, and making maple sugar. A chapel is erected 

in the village. Not from hence' there is a spring of 
• % 

petroleum. * ■> ^ 

In proceeding upwards, the sinuosities of the river are 
frequent, and the" summits of tlte banks are rather ele¬ 
vated, but not brolcen; on efitherside are villages of tlie 
Delawars and Chippawas. Somewhat higher up, at the 
confluence of two forks of this river, is the site of which 
General Simcoe mitde. choice for a town tb he named Lon-* 
don. Its position, with relation to the lakes Huron, Erie, 
and Ontario, is centiical, and around it is a fertile and 
inviting tract of territory." It communicates with lake 
Huron by a northern, or main hranch of the same river, 
and a small portage or canyini|g->place. 

One of the branches of the Thames isnot fer distant from 
« • 

the Ouse, or Goand Hiyer., But ^lie prospect of being en¬ 
abled to embrace the advaata^s of this inland navigation 
can only be contemplated at a distance. A period of many 
years must necessarily .elapse before the population and 
improvemrats shall have attained that progressive state' of 
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prosperity, wluch will enable Uie iuhahitanls to bestow 
attenti<to tnd e9c|»kce on the modes of facilitatme; I be 
more mterior eommunicatiun. 

- Along tlie banks of the Thames tJiere are now several rich 

settlements, and new ei^tabltehments are every week added 

' »*■ 

to this, ^as well as to other parts of the neighbouring 
country, by the emigration* of wealthy farnim*^ from the 
ITnited bi’ing with them their stpek, utensils, 

and the money reoeived for t!be said of the lands they 


X^es'%1 gtoimds intervene' to bteak the ' unifoiiiiity 
which Would predominatd thil river, were its borders 

'I A 

all of equal height. These' wtaations were formerly cul¬ 
tivated by na6vc tribes. On the east side of the fork, 
between the two main branches, on a regular eminence, 
about forty feet above the water, there is a natural plain, 
denuded of yoods, exoept where small groves arc inter¬ 
spersed, affiiiiiSing ih present state tlie apjpearance of a 
beautilblr park, on tS^ose formation and cnlture, taste and 
expence had bedn bestowed. 

Lake Huron Is, id point of ma^nituiie^ the second sea 
of fresh waters on continent of America, and it may 
be added, on' thls^ tdr^ueobs globe. Its fiirm is triau- 
golar, its is two hundred and iifty'‘mi!bs, and its 

circumference, including the coasts .of the bays, is one 
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tliousaiid one hundred miles. The islands which it con- 
unns are, La Cloche, Duck islands, Flat islands, Isle la 
Crosse, Isl«j Traverse,. Manitouaiin islands, White wood 
island, MicliiUmakinac, Nibish island, Prince William’s 
islands, island of Saint Joseph, Sugar island. Thunder- 
bay islands on the south, and a,multitude of isles on the 
north coast. 

t 

TJie channel between lakes Saiht Cfeure amd Iluion is 
twentyrfive miles in length, and presents pn eitlier skit* a 
si ene no less fertile than plfe^ing. It runs almost in a 
slraiglit direction, l^ned by My foiest-trees, interspersed 
with elegant and extensive meadows, and studded vith 
islands, some of which aix) of consideiable size. 

On the south side of lake Huron is the bay of Saguma, 
whose mouth is eighteen miles in Width, wljose length is 
forty-five miles, and into whose bottom two rivers einjity 
themselves. Qn that whicli comes from the soutii, tlie 
Outnouais have a village, and the soil is repuh'd to !»> 
feitile. Six miles above the bay, tuo’considerable rivers 
present themselve-s. ‘ , 

The bay of Thunderlimtb fhceastward of CaW’s head, 
and is nine miles in wWihi but of small depth. It is so 
denominated from the frequent thunder-storms which there 
take place, generated b^ vapours Issuing from the land m 
Its vicinity. Travellers, in passing thi.s part of the lake, 
almost never escape the encounter t>f these awful iiheno- 
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mena. The storm at first appears like a small round 
cloud, which enlarges as it rapidly approaches, and spreads 
its gloom over a considerable ex^put. ’ The vivid light 
nings flash their forked fires in every direction, and peali 
of thunder roar and bui-st over the head, with a noi^ 
more loud, and more tremendous hi this, than in anj 
other part of North Axacxidb.. * 

Michilimakinac is a*small'island, situated at the north- 
west angle df lake Huron, tov^rds the entrance of the 
cliannel wlddi'ihmis thfc.cod«»tlmcation with lake Michi¬ 
gan, in latitude forty-five d^^reesl forty-eight minutes, 
thirty-four seconds, and upward^of a liiousand miles from 
.Quebec. It is of a round form, iir^larly elevated, and 
of a barrmi soil; the fort occupies tlie highest ground, 

and coiiMrtS of.'fiKtr irooden block-houses forming the 

^ * 

angles, the a^nawca between them being filled up with cedar 
pickets. Oti^ihe ahore below the fort, tiiere are several 
store-houieB and dwellings. The nei^bonnng part of the 
continent, which separates 1^^ Superior from lake Huron, 
derives its name fr<d» this 'In IG 7 I, Father IVIar- 

quette caine tbitlier with of liurons, whom he 

prevailed on to form a settlement frort was constructed, 
and it alterwaids became an important post. It was the 
place of general assemblage for all the Fmich who went 
to traffic with the distant nations. It was the asylum of 
all savages who came'to exchange their furs for merchan- 
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diae! ^Vhcn individuals belonging to tribes at w ar ith 
each otlicT, came thither and met on commercial adven¬ 
ture, their animosities were suspended. 

The natives who reside there have no occasion to bctshc 


themselves to the faitigues of the chace, in order to pro¬ 
em c a subsistence. When they are inclined to industry, 
they constiuct canoes of tJie baik of thebirch-tree, which 

they ‘«cll for from two hundred to thre^ hundred hvrps each 
* a 

They catch herrings, white fish, and trout^ of frorti four to 


five feet in length, some of w4uch weigh seventy pounds, 
'fills fisli, which is bred in lalte ^khigao, and is hnown 
by the name of MichiUmakinactfpujty, ^^Ikffds a most de¬ 
licious food. It is extre^ly^ll^h and and its fat, 

resembling the nature of »pefi|fiaweli, Jploying to 


the appetite. 

Tlie young men, notwitlial^iag the <rf ^oqd 

denvTd from the q^ntitiea^ of flsh^ ^P^oy a- great, part 


of the summer iu the chao^l^ whi^ they' travel to th© 
distance of forty or ^y lea^S, return loaded wjitU 
game. In autumn they again depart for the winfor chace, 
which is the most valuable and productive for the furs 
and return iu tlie spring with skins of beavers, martans, 

} I ' h 1 ^ 

foxes, and otlier animds, with, bear's grease, and witli 


provi»ou of the flesh of that animal and of stags, b^fla- 


Iocs, and elks, cured by smohe. 


Their tradition concerning the nameof tliis little barren 
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island is curious. They say that Michapous, the chief of 
spirits, sojourned long in that vicinity. They believed 
that a mountain on the border of the lake was the place 
of his al)ocle, and they called it by his name. It was here, 
say they, that he first instnicted man to fabricate nets 
for taking fisji, and wliere he lias collected the gieatesf 
quantity of these finny inhabitants of the waters. On the 
island he left spirits, named linakinakos, and from tliesc 
aerial possessors it has received the appellation of IMu hilj- 
makinac. This place caniq Into possession of flu Aniencan 
government in 1796, the period of delivering oser all tin 
other forts within its boundaries. 

The stmt l»tw^ lakes lluron and Michigan, or tin 
lake of tb^'XlliUiil^g, is miles hi lengtli, and is sub'- 

jeet to U It^hi'dl arfe by no means regular 

The currents' with ruch rapidity, fiia-t when the wind 
blows, all tide nets which are set are driiled away and lost; 
and sometimes during strong winds the ice is driven again'-t 
the direction of the currents with niuch violence. 

When the savages in those quarters make a feast of 
fish, they invoke the spirits of tlie island, thank them fw 
their bounty, and entreat them to continue their protec¬ 
tion to their families. They demand of them to preserve 
their nets and canoes from the swelling and destructive bil- 
U>ws, when the lakes are agitated by storms. All who as¬ 
sist in the ceremony lengthen their voices together, which 
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js an act of gratitiuk*. In the ob-jeiAduce oi tins dufj’ 
of llieii relimon, thiy veie fonneily very punctual aiut 
veiupnluus, but the Frtmh rallied them s>o much upon 
tile subji (. t, tlut tlicj became ashamed to pi actise it 
o])cnl 3 . Tliey are still, however, remai'kcd to mutter soim.'- 
tlnni;, winch has a reference to tJie ceremony wliich then 
foil falheih were accustomed to perfomt in honour of thH« 
insular di itics. 

I.ake Michigan is two hundred and sKty miles m length, 
and nine handled and forty-five in circumference. Its dis- 
(harge IS into Lake Huron, through tlie strait already men¬ 
tioned, and it con.sequently forms a pawt of the Samt 
LawriMKo, Its breadth is about seventy miles; ou the 
light of its entiuncc are tlie Beaver islands, and on the 
left those of the Poutepuatainis, in travelling from south 
to north. The eastern coast is flail of rivers and rivulets 
near to one another, which have their source in the pe¬ 
ninsula that sepatates Lake Huron from this lake. The 
piiiicipalof ibe.se are Marquette's river, the,Saint Ni- 
i holas, the great river who*^ sourpe i? near the bay of Sa- 
guina on Lake Huron, the Raisin, theBarUue, the Maramey, 
till Blatk river, on whose larders there is much ginseng, 
and the river Saint Joseph# TVhich is the most considerable 
of the whole, and which, through its various sinuosities, 
may be as( ended near a hundred and fifty miles. At sixty 
inik', fiom its mouth, the French bad a fort and mission, 

B B 2 
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jK'ar a village of tlie Pouteouatamis. At nine or ten 
from the Saint Joseph are foinnl the .sources of the Thea- 
kiki, navigable for canoes, and mIucIi falls into the river 
of the Illinois. The western coast of the lake has been 
but little frequented ; towards the north is found the en- 
inuiee of the bay des Puans, a name given by the Frenc h 
to a savage nation residing there, hut it is more gene rally 
distinguished by the appeUatipn of the Green bay Ujion 
its borders stood a French fort, and a mission called .Samt 
Francis Xavier was established in this vicinity 'I’lic bot¬ 
tom of the bay is terminated by a fall of water, beyond 
which there is a small lake, called Winnebago, receiving 
the Fox river Aowttig from tlie west. After making a 
portage of two mUoSf the traveller may proceed along its 
course to the' Otiisoousm, which qnites with the Missi- 
bippi. 

The waters in Green bay hav© a flux and reflux, and 
from the quantity of swampy grwmds, and of mud some¬ 
times left exposed to the sun, and causing an unpleasant 
vapour, it originally received hame of Pumfe. This 
agitation of the waters proceeds, doubtless, from the pre.s- 
sure of winds on the center of the lake. The bay is one 
hundred and twenty miles in "depth, and its widtii is from 
twenty-four to thirty miles at its entrance, which, by the 
islands already noticed, is separated into several channels. 
On the borders of the Malhominis river, whose waters 
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flovr into tJiis bay, there is a vi!la«;e composed of natives 
coik'ctcd from several tribes, who employ themselves in 
fisliiiiij; and iu cultivating the ground. ‘ TJiey are gratifad 
by entertaining passengers, a quality which among savages 
is in the highest estimation; for it is the custom of the 
chiefs to bestow all they possess, if they wish to acquire 
any pre-eminent degree of consideration. The j>re- 
douiinating propensity of Ihese savages is hospitality to 
strangers, who find here, in every season, all kinds of re¬ 
freshment wiiich these territories produce, and the prin- 
l ipal return which is expected, is a commendation of their 
generosity. 

The Sakis, the Pouteonatamis, and ^lalhoniiuis, Jierc 
reside ; there are also about four cabins or families of se¬ 
dentary Nadouaicks, whose nation was exterminatetl by the 
Iroquois, The Ouenibegons, or Puahs, were formerly the 
possessors of this bay, and of a groat e.xtcnt of the neigh¬ 
bouring country. The tribe was numerous, formidabtr, 
and fierce. They violated ©very principle of nature. No 
stranger was suffered to enter tlieir territory withimpunity. 
The JMalhominis, who pot to complaiu of their ty¬ 
ranny, were the only people mth whom they had any in¬ 
tercourse. They beHev^ tbemseiyi^ invincible; they 
declared war on every tribe they'could di^^ although 
their arms consisted ohly of hatchets, and of knives formed 
of stone. They refused to have aiiy commerce ivith the 

4 ■ 
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French. The Outaouais sentlo them emhai'.adois, ulioin 
they liad the ferocity to devour. This instance* of alrocitv 
roused with indignation all the neighbouring tribes, mIjo 
joined wnth the Outaouais, and receiving arms from the 
French, madie frequent irruptiojjs on the Puan.s. The 
numbers of the latter became thus rapidly diminislud 

Civil M'ars, at length, arose amongst them ; Ihc)' repi'oac bed 

« 

each other as the cause of thdr misfortunes, by having 
perfidiously sacrificed the Outaouaisian deputies, mIio 

were bringing them knives and other articles for tluir 

\ 

use, of vdiose value they were ignorant. WJicn the^ 
found themselves so vigorously attacked, they were con¬ 
strained to Unite into one village, where they still amounted 
to five thousand men. They formed against the Outaganus 
u party of five hundred warriom, but these perished by a 
tempest which arose during their passage on the waters. 
Their enemies compassionated their loss, by saying that 
the gods ought to he satisfied with such reiterated punish¬ 
ments, and ceased to mfike war against the remainder of 
their tribe, TKe scourges with^jhich they had been af¬ 
flicted awoke nqt* however, in tneir minds, a sense of the 
turpitude of tjieir conduct, and ihey pursued with rciio- 
vated vigour the prafcUce of their former enormities. 

’ The north'bemst .of Ijake Huron is intersected by several 
rivers which flow thither. A chain of islands, called the 

4 

Manitoualins, extends about a hundred and fifty miles 
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fj'oni east to west, opposite to the lower or eastern extre¬ 
mity of which Fi’ench river disembogues itself. The 
eastt^rn coast of the lake is studded with isltjs, and cut by 
rivulets and rivers, which descend fropisevitraiiismall lakes, 
the most considerable of which is Toronto, ahneady de¬ 
scribed under the name?, of: i^mcoe; this, it has been re¬ 
marked, has a communicafcioa with Lake Ontario, after a 
very short carrying-fpl?^!'' V,---'• 

Lake Michigan is aepj^ed frpih^ X^ by a 

tongue of land, at least; ninety '^ 

h»ur in brea^jjth. renders it inca- 

j)able of affording to any ^ It may 

l)C deiiomitmted aii island, as it is, iiiterseeted by a river, 
communicating wdtH both of these d^es. - Saint Joseph 
is an island of alK)Ut sevenly-ffve in, orcumfere^ 
sitiiat ed near the Detour, or. .paj^jge’ at the 

northern extna^ty of XaJke wi^ made clioice 

of in 1795 as a Kulit^ po 8 ^ yrhfin Michilimakinac should 
be no longer in Itl» British goyerhTffent. 

The fort, which is jplus!i^: the 

North America, b sit^csi^ihe soptb^ extremity, upon 
a peninsula about filty.ieet above of the water, 

and connected with the island by a lo^ isthmus of* sand, 
about three hundred ySt^ in breadth. 

A company of infantrjj;, and some artillery soldiers, ace: 
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there stationed. Although more than a degree of latitude 
to the southAvard of Quebec, tlie winters are of equal du¬ 
ration and severity as at that place. Tlie soil consi.sts of 
a black mould of about fifteen inches in depth, upon 
a stratum of sand, arid is not of. a very fertile nature. 
The route for canots is between the Manitoualins islands, 
also the northern coast of Saint Joseph, and north main- 
land, in their voyage upwan^ Jjake Superior. The na- 
vigablc channel for vessels is fdjrough the centre of the 
lake, and between the wekern extrEacaity of the Maniton- 
alins islands and the south-west main-land, through a nar¬ 
row passage called the De^r, and between the small isle la 
Crosse and the same coast; the intricate navigation be¬ 
tween the islands renj^ a guide necessar}'. 

Nibish between Joseph and the 

western shore,^^ ; ^ is long and narrow, bending 

towards the liditli m of a cn^seant, and causing an 
enlargement of the waten bet^^ Cjontinental 

Go^ r this is called lake 

The fsdls, or mther Sain^ Mary, are nothing 

else than a violent cuirent of f^ waters Of Lake Superior, 
whirA being AtcnTt^^d in theirby a number of 
large TOefe, that ^in to dwpnte the passage, ^rm dan¬ 
gerous rapids of three Inules in length, precipitating their 
white wd broken waves one upon anoUier in irregular 
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gradati^ons. These cascades are nine miles below llie en¬ 
trance into Iiake Superior, and about fifty miles from the 
D' tour, already mentioned. 

The whole of tliis distance is occupied by a variety of 
islands, which divide it into separate channels, and enlarge 
its width, in some situations, beyond the extent of sight. 

It is at the bottom of the rapids, and even among their 
billows, w hich foam with ceaseless impetuosity", that innu¬ 
merable quantities of excellent fish may i>e taken, from 
the spring until the winter; the species which is found in 
the greatest abundance is denominated by the .savages, at- 
ticameg, or white fish; the Miclniimakinac trout, and pek- 
ercll, are likewise caught here. These afford S principal 
uicaii-s of subsistence to a number of native tribes. 

No small degree of address, as well strength, i.s em- 
j^loyed by the savages in catching these fish; they stand 
in an erect attitude in a birch canoe, and even amid the 
billow’s, they push with force to the bottom of the waters, 
a long pole, at' tlic end of which is fixed a hoop, with a 

net in t^e form of a bag, into which the fish is constrained 

• 

lo enter. They watch itwith the eye when it glides ainong 
the rocks, quickly ensnare it, and drag it into the nanoe. 
In conducting this mode of fishing much practice Is re¬ 
quired, as an inexperienced person may, by the efforts 
which he is oliliged to make, overset the canoe, and inevit¬ 
ably perisli. 
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The conveuieiic.e of liavini; fish in sueh abundance at- 
tracts to this situation, durinjj; summer, several of the 
neighbouring liibcs, who arc of an erratic cksposition, and 
too indolent for the toils of husbandry. They, therefore, 
support tljemstdvcs by the ehacc in winter, and by fishing 
in Slimmer. The missionuiics .stationed at this place em¬ 
braced tlic opportunity of in.strncting tlicrn in tlie duties 
of Christianity, and their re.sidonce was distingui.sluid by 
the appellation of the Mission of the Falls of Saint IMary. 
whitdi became the center of several Olivers. 

'riie original nulives of thi.s place were the Pot ran U in 2; 
Diiaf/-Jrinf, called by the French, sanlteurs, as the other 
tribes resewted but occasionally thither. Tliey <-onsi>,ted 
only of one hundred and fifty imm ; tlvese, however, after¬ 
wards united themselves w'ith thi’ee other tribes, who 
shared hi common wdth them the rights of tlie territor\". 
Their residence vas here established, except when they 
betook themselves to the chace. Tlie natives named Kou- 
ijuet, ranged throughout the southern borders of Lake- 
Su|)erior, which was their natal soil. Tin* Oul^bibons, 
v ith the Maramc; ^ frequented the northern coasts of tlie 
same lake, wdiich they considered as their country. Be- 
.sides these four ttibe.s, there were several others dependent 
bn this mission. The Achiligouans, the Amicours, and 
the Missasagucs, came likewise to fish at the fall of Saint 
Mary, and to hunt on the isles, and on the territories in 

m 

the vicinity of Lake Huron. 
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'.rJie'5ncicnt IlHrons, from whom the lake derivc.s its 
name, dwelt on its easlerii confines. They were the first 

natives iii this quarter who hazarded an alliance with the 

♦ 

I’rcneh, froiii whom tJiey received Jesuit mis.sionarie.s, to 
iiisfmct them in the Christian religion. 'l’he.se Europeans ^ 
were stiled by tlie native.s. Masters of Iron, and they wlio 
remained in those regions taught tltem to be formidable 
to tlieir enemies. Even the Ii’oquoi.s courted the alliance 
of the Hurons, Avho, W'iUi too great facility, relied on the 
pj i'tcnded friend.ship and professions of that guileful people. 
The Iro<]uois at length found tfieans to .surprise them, anrl 
to pul them in disorder,, obliging some to fly to Quebec, 
and otliers towards different quarters. 

'Ihc a<;count of tlic defeat of tli^ liiirons spread it.sclf 
among tlie neighbouring nations, and consternation stdzed 
on the greater part of them. From the inctirsions which 
tlie Ircx^uois made wdien letist expected, there was no longer 
any .security. The Ncpicircnians iled to the north ; the 
Saulteiirs and the Mi.s.sasague8 penetrated to tlie west¬ 
ward. The Outaoiiais and some other tribes bordering 
oil Lake Huron, retired to tlie south. The-Hurom wdth- 
«lix“W to an island, where tlieir late only tended to 

endear the remembrance of their commerce with the 
Freiie.h, wliich was aow fru-strated. After an attempt, at-, 
(.ended with peril, tliey, tiowever, agiiin found their way 
to these Europeans. By a .s<’coud irruption of tlie lroy 

c c 2 
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quois, they were driven from tlieir island, and tooK refuge 
among the Pouteouataniis. Part of tlie liurons descended 
to Quebec, and formed a settlement to the northward of 
that place, of which an account has already been given. 

The tribes frequenting the northern territories are sa¬ 
vage and erratic, living upon fi.sh and the produce of the 
chace; often upon the inner bark of trees. A kind of dry 
grey moss, growing on the rocks, called by the Canadians, 
tripe dc rochen^ not unfrequently supplies tlicrn with food. 
I'hey ensnare and slioqt beavers, elks, caidboos, and hares 
of an uncommon size.- TJie lofty grounds abound in blot; 
or huckle-bcrries, which they collect and dry, to cat in 
times of sc^arcity j but as these regions are in general ste^ 
lile, many of tlie inhSbitaiits perish by famine. 

They, whwe hunting grounds are towaniU the nortli- 
west are more favoured by the productions of tlie soil. A 
species of rice, and wiki pats, grow naturally in the marshes, 
and supply the deficiency of maize. The forests and 
plains are filled with bears and cattle, and the smaller 
islands, lakes, and rivem, abodnd with beavers. The.se 
people frequented the vicinity of Lakes Superior and 
Nipissing, to traffic 'with the natives who had intercourse 
with'the French. Their principal commerce was, how¬ 
ever, at Hudson’s-bay, where they reaped a greater profit. 
Tiiey were pleased to receive irOn and kettles in exchange 
^>r their worn peltry, of the value of which tliey were for 
some time ignorant. 
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The Xt'picireiiians and the Ainchouest inhabHod the 
coasts of Lake Nipissing. A great part of them we re c<.)n- 
nceted witli the tribes of the. north, from whom they drew 
much j^eltiy, at an inconsiderable value. The}' rendered 
themsehes master.s of all the other natives in tlvose quar¬ 
ters, until disease made great bavoefc among them, and tin*. 
InKjuois, insatiable after human blood, compelled the re¬ 
mainder of their tribe to betake tliemselve.s, some to the 
l'’reneh settlements, others to Lake Superior, and to the 
On'cn bay on Lake Michigan. 

The natioj) of.the Otter inliabited the rocky caverns on 

* 

Lake Huron, where they were sheltered by a lalayrinth of 

islands and of capes. They subsisted on Indian com, on 

fish, and on the produce of the chace. They were simple, 

but courageous, and had frequent intercourse with the na- 
• ♦ ' 
tioii.s of the north. The Missasagaes, or Estiaghics, tire 

situated on the same lake, 'on a river generally called by 
the hitter name. They, as well as the Sauiteurs qf Saint 
Mary, spread themselves along the borders of Lake Huron, 
where they procure tlie bark octrees to form canoes, and 
to construct their huts. The-W'aters are so transparent, 
that fish csjri be seen at depth of thirty lieet. Whilst 
the women and children are collecting berries, the men 
are occupied in darting sturgeon. When their grain is 
ahno.st ripe, they return home. On the approach of win¬ 
ter they resume their stations near the lake, 'for the puf-. 
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pose of the chace, and forsake it in the spring, to platit 
their Indian corn, and to fish at tiu- falls, 

Su(;h are the occupations of these; peoj.>le, who, iPthey 
wi'ye acquainted with economy, might live in abundance, 
which but a small portion of labour is here rcfpiired to 
secure. But they are so habituated to- gluttony and 
■waste, that tliey take no thouglit for their subsistence on 
the following day. Thei'e are thus several who perisli from 
Imnger, They seldom reserv^e any provisions, and if a 
part happen to be left, it is from their being inea])ab!e ol 
consuming the whole. When a strangpr arrives among 
them, they will offer him their last morsel of food, to 
impress liim with a persusBion that they are not in in¬ 
digence. The forefathers of these natives Wore brave, but 
they have been so long in the enjoyment of indolence and 
tranquillity, that they have degenerated in valour, and 
make war only on the lUeasts of the forest, and the iuha- 
bitants of the waters. 

. The liurons, more prudent, look forward to tlu; future, 
and support tlwir families- As they a/e in general sober, 
it is seldom they are subjeck to distress. The tribe is 
artful, political, proud, and of greater extent of capaeitv 
than most of tht other natives. They are liberal, grave, 
tlecent in disepurk;, .in which tliey express themselves 
with accuracy, insinuating, and not subject to be duped 
in their dealings. 
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The Ou.taoiiais have onclt’avoiJre‘l to as.siunc I'lic n:iin- 
TMTs and niaxims of this people. They were foriTierly ex- 
tirinely rude, but, by intercourse with tiu* IIuron.s, lluy 
have become more intelligent. Tliey imitated their 
lour, and made theraselve.s formidable to all the nations 
V ill) V bom they were at enmity, and respt'cted b}' those 
with wlioin tliey were in al^^ance. 

Till' ractory of the-riompany of merchants of Montreal 

.m 

is situat.ed at tlie foot of'the c.ascades of Saint J\Ier}', <jn 
the norlli side, and consists of store-liousc.s, a .saw-mil!, 
and a bateaux-yurd. The saw-mill supplie.s with plani;, 
i.oard,>, and spars, all the posts on I.*akt; Superior, and 
particularly Pine point, which is nliu? miles from thence, 
has a dock-yard for constructing vessels, add is iJio resi¬ 
dence of a regular master-builder, with several artifieer.s., 
At the factory there is a good caital, with a lock at it.s 
lower entrance, .an<l a causeway fbr dragging up the ba¬ 
teaux and canoes. The vessels of Lake Superior approach 
close to the head of the canal, where tliere is a wharf; 

tho.se of Lake Huron to the lower end of the cascades. 

. « 

'I'liese rapid-s are mueh shorter on the north than on the 
south side, a circumstance occasioned:by the. interpo.sition 
of small island.s. The company, has lately caused a gof)d 
roa*l to be made, along which their merchandise is tran.s- 
ported on w heeled carriages from the lower part of tlie 
cascades to tlie depots. The houses are here constructed 
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of -squared timber clajj-boarded, and. have a neat ap¬ 
pearance. 

On the north* side of the rapids, about six families, 
ipnsistiiig of Americans and domiciliated Indians, arc 
established. Th© taxes imposed by tlie government of the 
United States upon all kinds of merchandise, are unfavour¬ 
able to the GOnm^erce of its subiects M'ith the Indians in 
these regions. 

Lak&Sup^c^, to whiob was formc’^ly giver ih<* name 

of Trapey, and Ukewiae,|hat of CondC*, ro}up>> • ; - 

lection of .fresh of thie^'first magnitude m ^ lu k ih r 

world. AUhougl» several posts in its \ leimty w< re 1 .iij 

* 

occupied by Frcnch^traders, and by mis' onanes, \ei (.uU 

» 

a .mall'portion of geographical inform n oluan d 
through tlieir means. The length of this K’ke is fom Imn- 
dred miles, and its ciirumfereiiee one iht>u.s.ind i./t iiu - 
died and twenty milosi' It is subjrrled to frequent storms, 
and a swell, undhu' to that of the tide uf the ocean, rolls 
in Uj^n its coasts. The imvigatiou is here dangerous 
when the wind blows with strcr^h, and travellers, for 
’hisrason, keep near io tlie north sltore, which, being 
bordered ♦hrou^bnttt by barren rocks of considerable ele¬ 
vation. nature has provided at no great distances from 
each otlier, a variety shmU harbo'urs, and places of 
safe retreat. 

Pine point and Point au Foin form the entrance into 
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the lake. White-fish point is on the south shore, oppo¬ 
site' to which, on the north coast, and at the distance of 
fifteen miles across, there is a mine of copper, formerly 
worked by the French. That metal is here ifeuniS in na¬ 
tive purity, uncoutaminated by mixture with any eij^ha- 
neous substances. ;;, 

The cape, about nine miles from hence, is in Jititude 
Ibrty-aix decrees, thirty-two minutes, fifty-eight si5cond.s, 
iii !t)Hfiit.u<le ciglity-four degre^" muiutes, 

-seven Strouds. The travellefi'on passing White-fish 
point, is agreeably astonished by the developement of a 
vast and unbounded expanse of crystalline waters. A great. 

( \ )j* ration must here necessarily take place, ajnti in sum¬ 
mer tlii.s b dissolved in the dr}- and warm a.tmo.sphere ; 
except during the prevalence of an easterly ind* v^liich 
by the coolm ss and humidity it carries with 
the vapour into fogs, and GOile|>^^it ih(» tbrrenti pi isaitt. 
The waters of this lake appear to W subject, at hartkplar 
periods, to a great increase,'<l,tmi- 
nution ; and along tlie Coast line.s are 

obse rvable, which iudi(»t« tfe rise and tali. Tlie greatest 
distance between these horizontal marks impressed by the 
vraters, is not more than live or six feet. The greater or 
less quantities of sno .vs, which in winter cover to a con¬ 
siderable depth iniriieasurable regions, and which on itlieir 
dissolution fiow into this pellucid ocean, may proliably be 
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productive of thih phenomenon. The feojl in tlie vicinity 
of the eaiitern shore is rocky and shallow, yielding only 
stunted trees, brambles, strawberries, rasi)b<*rries, and 
>tlier fruits of humble grovlh, the fetblo tribute of steri¬ 
lity. The bears find in them a grateful food, and are at¬ 
tracted thither. Moose and fallow deer also range along 
these coasts. 

The islands in this Jake arc aua Erahks, isle of JMi- 
ehipiooton, Cai^iliiCni inland, wA'j ttnee d UouttiUi\ I'eck 
island, MUlts iVei, ink Ides of the twelve Ajxistk ■<, 

and Montreal island on the south-wc&t coast, The most it - 

« 

markable bay| are Miehipicoton bay. Black bay, Tlumdoi* 
bay; Fond da £#c oi* ^cst bay, Anee dc Chagomnt'oon, 
whose poiilt is iialatitude forty-seven degrees, two minutes, 
twcn*ty Sisconda,. .and loti^gitude ninety-one degrees, four 
minutes; fonned by <a large peninsula, 

situated o|i tjhe totd'bay des hks au pais plut. 

•the river) communicates with the ter¬ 

ritory of the^adbon^a Iqaj^ compax^y, and the society of 
merc’hants at !lSfontread, wl^O, trade to the north-wrst re¬ 
gions, have eoniiderable posts distaWi^ed on it. A fort, 
consisting of a stockaded .square, with a dwelling-house 
and tW'o small .store-houses, are erected, at the mouth of 
the larger Peek, there being two rivers of that name, which 
fall into the lake on tlw northern coast. The rapids on 
this river arc numerous, but the carrying-places are in 
general sliort. 
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Beyond Otter Head, in latitude forty-eight, four, six ; 
longitude, eighty-five, fifty-two, twenty-nine ; at the bot¬ 
tom of a bay formed by that point, a waterf^l of se¬ 
venty feet in height, presents itseh^^ and contributes by 
its sound, splendour, and inj^vei)^nts,^^t^ tlius stil- 

ncss and solitude'which and deso¬ 

late regions. 

The river Nepigon, or Lemipisake, flows into the wide 

t 

and extensive bay of the isles au pais piat^ and has a near 
communication wdth Hudson’s hay. It haa several posts 
established on its borders; it Ibme the discharge of Lake 
Alimipigon, and at its north-ca$t source travellers may 
ari'ivc, by racarts of a portage, at tlic P^ray, wliicli rutjs 
into Hudson’s bay. 

The commerce of the Hudson’s hay posses¬ 

sing many advantages over that ’ahkh ^is icondttoted from 
Canada by means of the lakes, might be midered nmch 
more productive than it is at present- The articles which 
are exchanged with the natives 'their fnrs, can be af- 
fordeil at a much cheaper rate ihrongh the route by the 
bay, than by the tedious, dtf!Bcu][t. and circuitous way 
of the rivers and lakes p#tCanada> and the Indians, fur 

^ r 

thU reason, give a py^redsCfi to the commerce of the 
former. 

A place named the Craade Portage is situated on a river 
at the western side of the lake, in a bay which forms 
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crescent, and whose borders arc cleared and enclosed. It 
is now in possession of the government of the United 
States, and was until lately a place of great resort for the 
trading companies of Montreal, as llu- principal depot for 
these regions, was here established. Tlie defence, placed 
under a hill of upwards of four hundi-ed feet in elevation, 
sunnounted by a congeries of otliers, consists of a large 
picketed fort, with thre-e gates, over which arc two guard¬ 
houses. The ranges of buildings for stores and dvt'liing- 
hou.ses, which were occupied for the accommodation of 
the different persons engaged iu the north-wxst trade, aie 
very extensive, The canoe-yard, for coiistrneting canc^es 
used for into the interior parts of the country, 

If. upon a seventy canpes 'per annum having 

been c.ontracted for. ' The number of persons encamped 

m tents and in huts, on tire outside of the fort, was. at 

% • 

certain periods, very gres^, and tended to excite surjjrisc 
that so considerable an assemblage of men, under no mi¬ 
litary restiiiiiit, should be retained in obedience, and in a 
state of tolerable regularity, so far beyond the limits of 
all civil jurisdiction. The fur trade was for some time 
conducted by two rival associations, trho are now united. 
The establishment of the new company was about a quar¬ 
ter of a mile from that of the old, and consisted of a fort, 
picketed, and of buildings on the same plan as those of 
the latter, but upon a more circumscribed scale. 
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Fort Charlotte is placed upon the river la TourtCy which 
has a communication with the interior country; it consists 
of a stockaded quadrangle, with buildings and stores 
within it. The first carrying-place, in aso^ding that com¬ 
munication, is called the about theee hundred and 

eighty yards in length ; at the uppermost extremity, an 
elegant and romantic waterfall appears, thieving, like a 
moving white curtain, from the summit of a tdiff of sixty 
feet in perpendicular altitude, revolving groups of resplen¬ 
dent foam. i • 

The river Kamanastigua, which discharges its waters 
into Thmider bay, is about. tWQ ^ 

and from ten td twelve, feet, in depth^ tthe southern 
branch, there-being three channeiiS. '[]Cj[|||psbore for about 
half a mile from the lake is low And swampy, after which 
it rises, and presents a, j^il of the richest quality . The 
first branch is found 4htee miles tap the river, The middle 
branch Is about half a milfe in length, and Yety narrow, 
the third is the largest, 

lake. Upon this the contp^y; ^pf merchants of 

Montreal have square of 

five hiindredr and twenty, feet 

within which are striasturea arr^ed, fitted fm 

every purpose and accommodation. 

Half a mile above this post there is the site of, an old 
fort, which, during the French government, ilse, prin- 
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cipal coinniProial depot in this remote region. l”he .^nst 
rapid is sfK tnile.s up the liv'cr, the first earrying-place is 
twenty nule.s. TJie mouth of this rivi r is sheltered by a 
rocky island, and the entrance i.s perfectly secun. . 'ri:e 
bar has seven feet of water over it, and ten or t'velve leet 
both within and wdthout, and the hay itself is protected 
by i.slands. 

Lake Superior receives into its bosom near forty rivers, 
some of which are of considerable magnitude. Jl. is web 
stored with a variety of fish, the largest and best of ivhic ii 
are the trout, the white fish, and the Sturgeon, of a quality 
superior to that caught in the lower parts of the .Saint 
liawrence. The waters ai'e more pure and pelluciil than 
tlio>se of any otl||p lake upon this globe, and the fish, a.s 
well as the rocks, can be distinctly seen at a depth incre- 
dilrle to persons who have never visited those regions. 
The density of the medium on which the vessel moves 
appears scarcely to exceed that of the atmosphert;, and the 
traveller becomes impressed with awe at the novelty of his 
situation. The southern coast is in many place.s flat, 
and the soil is of a sandy and barren nature. 

Although the coarse of the Saint Lawrence is u.suully 
computed at no more than about two thousand five hun¬ 
dred miles, yet the distance of country through which a 
river flows is by no means a just criterion of its grandeur, 
and the rivers Amazon and la Plata, from the greater 
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length of tlieir courses, have been allowed, in the order of 
magnitude, to usurp a preference to the former, v liich, 
notwitlistivndfhg, is the most navigable upon cartli. Ships 
of considerable size, which every year arrive from Great 
Britain, ascend v ith ease this river as far as Montreal, a 
distance of five luiudred miles from the sea. In advancing 
Inghcr up its course, instead of diminishing, like almost 
all otlit r rivers, in width as well as depth, the traveller is 
iinjnoi.iod w-ith astonishment at its majesty ; and, in many 
j)laces, its apparently unbounded extension. At the dis- 
liiticc of two thousand miles from its mouth, vessels of 
the first class might be constructed and navigated, a pro¬ 
perty hitlu’rto undiscovered in any oth^r flood ot Irtish 
waters, and wliich, tlierelbrc, has a claim to precetlenec, 
as tlu; largest and most stupendous in this world. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


COMUCtlCi; OF CANADA—FUR TRADI>->PAP£R MONEF—SEICNEURIES 
—RIGHTS OF, THGIR FROPRIETOBS—MODERATE APPOINTMENTS OF 
COLONIAL OFFXC^^<-^ll'AWDMlMI!n'BATSON OF FINANCE DCUING 
THE FRENClli;;©OFl«»»|iNT:^tA^:::'i^^ AT ITS CONQUEST 

-~PROGBB8B»F*.l.;:tlj^OF^it:|lNl^kiwii»UJ^^ . EQUIPMENT 

AND •TRANSPO»T:iJjJ';:1t||B:.::F)^ TRADE^OTAGEURS—'HARDINESS 
AND MODE OP lArB^rDlPWcVLTIEB OP .NAVIGATION ON THE OUTA- 
OUAIS RIVER—ROUAiOPIC VPATEiRFALM —FOAXAGBS. 

. ' ■■X." ‘ 

THE original Aovirce of all the iriisfortunes, and 
of all obstacles to the a4va*icement and prosperity of 
the provinces, whic^ distinguished by the ap¬ 

pellation of New Pi^jte, was the report, that at a very 
early period over the parent kingdom, that 

no mines were to be found in that part of North America. 
Little attention was'therefore bestowed on the advantages 
which might ha^ derived |tom the colony, by en¬ 
couraging and sang^^ Population 

made but a slow p^^ss, and ^ iifduceraent presented 
to the inhabitahlai ^ remove thither was not 

very allurkig. The sole objects for isommercial enterprise, 
which Canada and Acadia at- that time afforded, were the 
fisheries and the fur trade. Had it been the fortune of 
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these con.nirit:,^ to liave attracted in a *>rcatcr degree the 
alk'uUoa of the court to their intrinsic value and iinport- 
aiice, the settlements would have advanced with greater 
rapidity, and reciprocal advantages to the parent state and 
to tJie colony, would have arisen. • 

But the splendour of the precious metals wliich were 
imported from Iflexico ahd Peru, had so daxzled the eyes 
of all the itihabitant.s of Europe, that a territory which 
pro<luccd not these, was considered as unde.serving of at- 
tt iitioji New France fell, therefore, into disrepute, be¬ 
fore a kHowledge of its soil, and of the specic.s of produc¬ 
tions of which it was capable, could be ascertained. Even 
(ht.y, who were convinced that considerable advantage.s 
luiglit be drawn from it, took no active mea^res towards 
promoting th<^ means of their accomplislwnetit.. Alueh 
time was allowed to elap.se, before the chpitJe of a situation 
wa.s made ; the land was often cleared, without a previous 
txnininalion of the qualities of its soil. It was planted 
wi t,l j grain, bn ildings Avere erected, and after much lal k>u r 
had tlui.s been lavished on it, the colonist frequently aban¬ 
doned it, and went to settle elsewhere. This spirit of in¬ 
constancy contributed to the loss of Acadia to France, and 
operated as an insuperable barrier to the acquisition of any 
advantage from that extensm; peniasula. 

The commerce of Canada was long conftiicd to the 
fisheries imd to the fur trade. The cod-fishery Ava.s car- 
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jieci oniat the Great Bviiik, anti on the coast of Newfound¬ 
land, some time before the river Saint I/awrence M'as ex¬ 
plored, Tlie harbour and bay of Placentia were occupied 
by the French, 

The province,of Acadia, now called Nova Scotia, ^ras 
originally siiared among different individuals, no one of 
whom cnrichetl himself, whilst tlje English were conduct¬ 
ing upon the chast an extensive and profitable fishery. 
The settlements which these proprietors umde, destitute of 
solidity, and formed upon no regular plan, were at length 
abandoned, little more improved than when tluy wtic 
first entered on, ami feJlen into such disrepute, that tlie 
country did nol, ri’g&ih, its character until the moment 

; 'll* „, ** j ‘ 

wliem it bscawse France. When this region ^vas 

first discbVdi®dj ^ with wild animals of great 

variety of ; A handM of Firenchmcn found means 

to sweep tll^e exij^sive fchjests of their four-footed inha- 
^ less tbatt apage to cause them totally to 
disappear, Sotne jE^Se were, whose species became en¬ 
tirely exUnguished^ Orijgnftfe^'d^^ elks -were killed for no 
other design hut thait of arowsehieiit, and of exercising ad¬ 
dress in the clwtce. The authority of government w as not 
interposed, to remedy a disorder so destructive; but from 
the avarice of individuals who applied themselves only to 
this commerce, ia yet greater evil was produced. 

The emigrants who arrived from France were in gene- 
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i-al in a state of wretchedness and poverty, and were de¬ 
sirous of re~appearing in their native country in a better 
condition. In the commencement of the settlement there 
was little impediment to the acquisition of wealth by the 
produce of the chace. The Indians were yet ignorant of 
the treasures which their native woods afforded, and be¬ 
came acquainted with their value, only from the avidity 
with which the furs were snatched from tlieir hands. In 
exchange for articles of no value whatever, prodigious 
quantities were acquired from them. When they had even 
become more acquainted with the importance of this spe¬ 
cies of commerce, and more attentive td their own inter¬ 
ests, it was still for a long time easyjto satisfy them at a 
small expencti. With some de^^^ of prudence, therefore, 
it would notiiave been difficult to have continued this 
traffic upon an advantageou.s footing. Considerable for¬ 
tunes were made with rapidity; but they were almost as 
(juickly dissipated as they had been acquired; like those 
moving hills, which in the sandy deserts of Asia or of 
Alrica, are drifted and deposited by the whirlwinds, and 
Avhich poss<;ssing no consistency or solidity, are by the 
.same cau.se again as suddenly dispersed. 

Nothing Avas more comtUbn in New France, than to 
behokl individuals, protracting in w'retchedness and mi¬ 
sery a languishing old age, after having through folly lost 
the opportunities which were afforded them of procuring 
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iwi hononrabie .^nlislhU nec. The condition of these people, 
viaw'prtby of the fortune,s \ihi<‘li it was once in th( ir pow(:3: 
to have gained, would by no means have bccoin(' a snb- 
jec:t of public regret, had not ill effects thence ariscii to 
the colon}', which was soon reduced to the mortification 
of finditig almost totally exhaivsted, or div^erted into other 
(liannels, a source of wealth which might have continued 
to flow into.dts bosom. The ormin of its ruin was gene- 
rated from its too great abundance., 

l>y the immense accumulation of beaver skins, which 
always constituted a principal part of this commerce, so 
great a quantity W'as fpund in the maga^iines, that there 
W'as no longer any demand for them; whence it arose, that 

S». • ■' 

the merchants were 'unwilling to receive miy moi e, Tix' 
adventurers, therefore, who in Canada were stiled Courcurs 
fie Bois, embraced the only opimrtunity which was otfered for 
disposing of them, by canyin^ tlu.au to the English ; and 
many of these pee|rle established themselves in the pro¬ 
vince of New York. Tlie attempts made to prevent those 
desertions, were not attended with success i>n. the con- 
tnuy, they wiioni, interest had led mto the territories of 
liu; English, were Uiere retained by the dread of i)unish- 
inenl, sliould they return to tirek country ; and olhors, 
whose inclmat.ioa disposed them, to enjoy the freedom and 
libertinism of an erratic mode of life, remained among 
the savages, from wdiom they conhl afterwards be distiii- 
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g’ljslud. only by thfir oxccctling tliem in vice and iintno- 
niiity. 'I'o recai tliese Aigitives, icx'ouiic was at length 
had tt) tlie publication of amuesticH, and even this nua- 
fiure was long of little avail i by pnulence and persrvci'- 
aucc, it at length produced in .some degree the int<;iided 
effect. 

Another inode yet more efficacious vA-as employed, that 
of granting to persons, on whose fidelity a reliance could 
be placed, lieeiiee.s to trade in the territories of the In¬ 
dians, and of prohibiting all otlier inhabitants fit>m leaving 
the colony. The nature of the.se licences, and tlie coudi- 
tions on vvliich they were bestowed, has already been tU - 
scribed in another work,* From this pmctice it arose, 
thatii great proportion of the young men were continually 
V andeiing throughout the distant forests f' and althougii 
they comiuittcd not,' at least so bpenry, the disorders 
Avliich liad brought .such discredit on this ocenpation, yet 
tlicy faiUal not ti)*contnK:t a habit of libertinism, of which 
they could never wholly divest tbeinselv'es. They there 
lost all relish for indifstry, they exhausted their strength, 
lluy became impatient of all restraint; and when no 
longi'r able to undergo tlic Migue of these voyagc.s, Avhicli 
haj)[)ciit'd at an early period of life, because their exertions 
were excessive, they bocaitie destitute of all resource, and 
unfit for the functions of society. Hence proceeded the 

liislory of Cauaila, Book lY. page 197. 
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cause that agriculture was long neglected, that imniensc 
tracts of fertile lauds remained uncultivated, and that the 
progress of population was retarded. 

It was repeatedly.proposed to abolisli these licences, so 
prt'jiulicial to the advancement of improvement, in such 
a jiiaiiner as that the commerce might not suffer, and with 
a view of rendering it even more flourishing. This design 
was to be effected by the formation of small settlements, 
in situations where it would be convenient for the natives 
to assemble at certain seasons of the year. By this means 
it was conceived, that these vast countries would become 
insensibly peopled, and that tlie savages, attracted by the 
assistance and kindness which they would experience from 
the French, would perliapa abandon their erratic mode of 
life, would liiereby be exposed to less misery, would mul¬ 
tiply instead of diminish in numbers, and would form such 
an attachment to these Europeans, as perhaps would in¬ 
duce them to become fellow-subjects. ^ ’ 

The several settlements of Lotette, of the sault Saint 
Louis, and otfaem pf the Aljmuinins and of the domici¬ 
liated AbiiiaquivS, probable suc¬ 

cess of tiiat undertaking*. it was* Imwever, never put in 
execution, and the natives have rapidly decreased in num¬ 
bers. An extended chain of Settlements, at convenient 
distances from each other, might have been made, and 
the colonies of Canada and Louisiana being thus con- 
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iiected, would have been enabled to have afforded to each 
<ither mutual assistance. By means like these, the Eng¬ 
lish, in less than a ceiitmT and a half, peopled more than 
fifteen hundred miles of territory, and thus created a 
power cm this continent not less formidable than dreaded 
by the French. 

Canada has for many^ears carried on with the island-s 
in the gulph of Mexico,, a emninerce in flour, planks, and 
other wood adapted for buiklitfgs. As there is not, per¬ 
haps, another country in the world which produces a 
greater.variety of woods, some of which arci excellent in 
their lund, coasidaable ady^it^s^ derived from 
thence..-' ^ r. 

Nothing SKV much contributed to the languishing state 
in which tlie trade of this colony was for some time re*- 
tained, as the frequent alterations which took^place in tfie 
medium of exchange. The cotnpahy of the West Indies, 
to whom was conceded the dorhara dif the French islands, 
was permitted to circulate thei’e a small coin, whose 
number was not to exceed^the value of a hundred thou¬ 
sand francs, and Whose use in ahy other country was 
jprohibited. But, diflicultics arising' from the want of 
specie,’the council publisbetl a decree, by which it was 
ordained, that this coih, and all dther money which was 
in circulation in France, should not only be used in the 
Kiauds, but also in tlte provinces on the continent, on 

4 



ijiigmenting the v^uluc oiu‘-fonrlli. The decree enjoined, 
that all notes of hand, accounts, purchases, and payments, 
should he made hy every person without eKce]>tion, at 
the rate of exchange thus settled. It had iikewi.se a re- 
Jn)S))cctive operation, and .stated, that all stipulations for 

('onfracts, notes, debts, rents, and lea,se.s, should I.■' 

ill money, according to that currency. 

'rhis regulation tended, in its execution, to oceasiou 
many diniculties. The intendaiit of Canada found at that 
{leriod inexj>ressible embaiTassment, not only in the ])ay- 
ment of the troops, but for all otber expence.s of govern¬ 
ment in the colony. The funds remitted for this purpo.se 
Ifom France, arrived generally too late; and it was ne¬ 
cessary on the first of January to pay the officers and .sol¬ 
diers, and to satisfy other charges not le.ss indispen.sable. 
To obviate tire mo.st urgent occasions, the intendant, with 
the concurrence of tlrp council, isi^ued notes instead of 
money, ob.serving always the proportioiral augmentation 
in the value of the coin. A proces rerhal was accordingly 
framed, and by virtue of an o/dinaucc of thti Govermw- 
gciK'ral and Intendant, there was stamped On each piece 
of tliis paper-money, which was a card, its value, the sig¬ 
nature of the treasurer^ an impre.ssion of the arms of 
France, and, ou sealing-wax, those of the Governor and 
Intendant. I'hey were afterwards imprinted m France, 
with the same impressions as the current money of the 
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kingdom; and it was dcci’ced, that: before the anival in 
the colony, of vessels from France, a partienlar mark, 
should be added, to prevent the introduction of oouiitei- 
feits. 

This species of money did not long remain in circula¬ 
tion, and cards were again resorted to, on which new iiu- 
prc'ssions were engraved, li^hose of tJie value of four iiv'ies 
and upwards, were signed by the intehdant, who was satis¬ 
fied with distinguishing the others by a particular mark 
Those whi(.;h Avere six livre.s and upwards, tl>e Governor- 
general formerly likewise signed. In the beginning of 
.(Utumn all the cartis were brought to the treasurer, who 
gave for tlieir value bills of exchange on the treasurer-ge • 
neral of the marine, or on bis deputy at Ilbchcfort, on 
account of the expences of the ensuing year. SucJi cards 
as were spoiled were not again used in circulation, and 
ii cre biirat agreeably lo a prods verial fbr tliat purjpose. 

AVhilst the bills of exchan^ coiitihued to be faithfully 
paid, the cards were preferred to money'; but when that 
punctuality was discontinued, they Wete no longer brought 
to the treasurer, and the ihteiidant * had much fruitless 
trouble in endeavouring to recal those whicli he had is.suiuJ. 
His successors, in order to defray the necessary expences 
of the government, were obliged to issue new cards eveiy^ 
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y«:ur, l»y whicli means tliey became sn multipliefl, tliat 
tlicir value was anrahilatetl, and no person would leeeiw. 
them in payiueiit. Commerce, by this injudicious syslioi 
of nnance, Avas entirclj^ deranged ; and the inconvenience 
ruse (o such a lieigdif, that in tiic inhabitants 

posed to lose one-halt’, provide<l Die governmeut W'<nihi 
pay them the other in money. This ])ro])osai was iii llu; 
following year agreed to, but the orders given in coiise-r 
qneuce were irot carried into compleat execution until 
four years afterwards. A declaration abolishing the ])u])t r 
launey was then pviblislied, and the expenees of the cedony' 
were again paid in cash. The augmentation of one-fuiu lh 
w'as at the same time abolished, experience having sug¬ 
gested, that the increase of value inmoney in a colony is 
not an effectual means of retaining it there ; and that it 
cannot remain long in circulation, unless the articles im^- 
ported from the pa,tctit state be i^epaid ui produce.. 

Thu commeixe, of was, in 1706^ carried on 

with a fbhd of six hundred and fifty thousand Uvres,* 
Avhlch for several years aftenvatds did not much augment. 
Thi.s sum distributed among thirty thousand inhabitants, 
could not place them in affluent circumstances, nor afford 
them the means of purchasing the merchandise of Fi’ance. 
The greatest part of -tlien) were, therefore, almost in a 


* 26 , 000 /. sterling. 
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state of nature; pari icnlurly they whoso ro'^hlencc was in 
ltu‘ roijjote settlciiienls. Even the surplus of their proiluce 
and stock they were unable to sMi to the inhabitants of 
lint towns, becausej in order to subsist, tb(j latter wc-rc. 
necessitated to cultivate farms of their own. 

When the King withdrew Cahacla from the hand.s of the 
company of the Indies, lie for some time expended on that 
province much larger portions of money tlvan he did at 
any future period, and the colony then reniitte<l in beaver 
skins, to the value of a million of livres, a greater (j^uaaitity 
tban wa.s afterwards exported. But aialicles were every 
year imported from France, amounting fo a jinycb greater 
value than could be paid, and the mhabitjBuits acted like 
inconsiderate individuals, whose exficnces far exceed their 
income. '. 

Thu.s fell the credit of the chlbny; andj in faliing, it 
occasioned the ruin of commerce. Much, in I706, con- 
bisted only of furs of an inferior quality . The inerchants 
were, notwith,standing, cmiildos'df pnreha tlicni ; this 

circumstance tended to accelerate tlieir oyerthrow', becaiise 
they frequently to the' »ayage.i a Ing'bcr price than 
these articles Avere sold for in France. 

When the French began their in CiUiada, 

the country exhibited, one and unboimded foi'est, and 
jnoperty wa.s granted in extensive lots, called 
.siretching along either ftoast of the Saint Lawrence, for a 
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distance of ninety miles Ix'low Quebec, and thirty miles 
above Montreal, comprehending a space of three luiudred 
miles in length. 

The seigneuries each contain from one hundred to live 
hundrerl square miles, and are parcelled out into small 
tracts, on a. freehold lease to the inhabitants, as the per¬ 
sons to whom they were granted had not the means of 
cultivating them. These consisteci of officers of the army, 
of gentleaieii, arid of communities, w’ho w'ere not in a state 
to enqploy lal^urers and workmen. The portion to each 
inhabitiant was of three acres in breadth, and from .seventy 
to eighty iti depth, commeneing on the banks of the river, 
and running Imclt intO/the woods, thus forming an entire 
•and regular lot of lajjd. ■ 

To the prOprietoj’s of mgnmrfw some powers, as well 

' . _ • * 

as considerable profits, are attached. They are hy tlieir 
grants authorised to "hold courts, and sit as judges iu what 
is termed and h(U^ jmtice, w’hich includes all crimes 
committed •witliih tl^r jumdiction, treasons and murder 
excepted. ’ Few, bowev^er, exercised this privilege except 
the ecclesiastical seigneurs of .Montreal, whose right of 
jurisdiction the king: of France purchased from them, 
giving them in return'his droA de Sonxe of tliese 

seigneurs have a right of villain service from their tenants. 

At every transfer, or mutation of proprietor, the new 
purchaser is bound to pay a sum equal to a fift h part of 
■ 4 
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the jnirehase-moiiey to the sc'igrieur, or to the king ; but 
if tins line be paid iiuiuediately, only one-third of ihe 
tViih i.s deiuandcd. Tlii.s constituted a principal part of 
t)ie king’s revenues in the pi’ovince. an estate falls 

by inheritance to a new possessor, he is by Jaw exempted 
from tlu; fine. 

The inconie of a seigneur is derived from the yearly 
rent of liis land,s, from iofs et vents, or a fine on the di.sposal 
of propc-rly hflil iinck-r him, and fi'om grisi-mill'S, to 
wiiosc pri>fits he has an exclusive right. The rent palfl by 
cacli tenant is inoon.siderable ; but they who have many 
inhabitants on their estates enjoy a tplerably handsome. 
r('venue, each person paying in mmiey, grain, or other 
produce, from five to twelve livres per annum. In the 
event of a sale of any of tfie Jots of his seigneurie, a pro- 
prictor may claiin a preference of re-pumlsia^ng it, which is 
seddom exercised, but with andew to preytot frauds in the 
disposal of the property .' He may also, w|j||teyer he find.s 
it necessary, cut down timber for the pu^j^l^ of building 
mills, and making, ro^ds ; tythes of all the fisheries on his 
domain likewise belong to hiinl 

Possessed of these advantages, might in time 

attain to a state of comparative alHuence, were their estates 
allowed to remain entire. Bat, by the practice of divisions 
among the different children of a family, they become, in 
a few generations, reduced. The most ample share, which 
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rt'tains the name of se/gneuw, is the portion of tlie eldc-.! 
Nron ; the oUict partitions are denomijmtetl 'I'hcsc 

are, in the next f;encration, again subdivided, and thus, iji 
the eour.se of a few descents, a seigneur is po-ssc-ssed of 
little more than Iiis title. ThLs is tlie condition of most 
of tho.se estates tliat have passed to the third or fourth 
generation. 

The inluibitanis in like manner make divisions of their 
vinall tracta .of land, atid a house will sometime.s belong to 
s<jvoral proipn(2tor.s. It is troni these causes that they arc 
in a great tneasure retaipeiil in a state of poverty, that a 
barrier to indvtstiy arid einulatiou is interposed, and that a 
.s{)irit of litigation is excited. 

There are in Canada upwards of an hundfed seigneu- 
ries, of wiiich that at Aloiitreai, belonging to the seminary 
of Saint Sulpiciiis, is the richest and most productive. 
The next in vilpe and profit is the territory of the Jesuits. 
The menib©|j|j^that society Who resided at Quebec rvere, 
like the Montreal, oidj’- ageiits the head of 

tlieir community. But since the expulsion of their or¬ 
der from France, and the selieur^ hy the ^cariiolic sove¬ 
reigns of Eui’bpie,'hf society within 

tliejr dominions, tlie jesuit|^ panada held their sei^neutie 
in their own right. , , 

Some the domiciliated saA^ages hold, also, in the pro¬ 
vince, llflda in the right of seigneurs. 



TTjioii a representation of the narro\r cirrumslanrt's to 
■'.vltii'h many of the tiobicitsc and yeiitleinen of the colmiy 
wen.; reduced, not only hy the eaiuses already assigned, l)iU: 
by others equally powerful, Louis tlio Fourteenth Ava.s in¬ 
duced to permit persons of that description to carry on 
coinmercc by sea or land, without being suhjeett’d to any 
empiiry on this ucconiit, or to an iinputatifjn of their 
iiaving derogated from their rank in soe.icty. 

To no seignvurie is the rigkt of palrf)Hage to tlie church 
attached; it was upoii the advancement of the pretensions 
(.)f some seigneurs, founded on their having built paro¬ 
chial churcfies,'.tliat the king, in l68o, pronounced in 
council, that this right should belong to the bishop, he 
being tJie nnjst cai)able of judging concerning the qualifi¬ 
cations of persons who were to serve, and the incomes of 
the curacies uko being paid from the ty thes, which belonged 
to him alone. The right of patronage was, at the same 
time, declared not to be reputed an honour.# 

The salaries allotted to the officers of the civil depart¬ 
ments in the French colonial governments were extremely 
moderate, and inadequate to support their respective situ^ 

ations. In 1758, that of the Marquis de VandreuiJ, go- 

1 .. . 

vernor and lieutenant-general Canada, amounted to no 
more than 272/. Is. 8d. sterling, out of which he was to 
cloath, maintain, and pay, a guard for himself, consisting 
of two serjeants and twenty-five soldiers, furnishing tlienr 



with firing in winter, anil w’ith other necessary ailicles 
The pay of the whole officers of justice and police was 
511/. ll.v. sterling, and the total sum appropriated for tlu- 
pay of the established olficers, composing the various 
brunches of the civil power, exceeded not 3809/- 8..-, 
sterling. 

At the period when this arrangement of pay was settled, 
these sums might, perhaps, have been con.sidered as suih' 
eiently ample. To increase the .salaries of the variou'. 
officers of a government, when an augmentation of tlio 
value of the articles of life, disproportionate to their means, 
shall render it expedient, is a measure of ministerial poIjc\, 
upon the whole not unprofitable to a state. A partial 
adherence to ancient regulation.s, with a view of concealing 
the public expenditure, is a system of economy founded 
in error. This has in many instances, but particularly 
with regard to the cduntly of which we are speaking, been 
prpductive of a torrent of general peculation, who.se do 
stfuctive course drew along with it embarrassments, which 
it required the strongest efforts of political wisdom to re¬ 
medy and to overcome. 

The paper money in Canada amounted, in 17-54, to so 
large a .sum, that the govilSfement was compelled to remit 
to a future period the payment of it. The quantity every 
day acquired an increased accumulation, and this money 
fell at length into total disrepute. Merchandise rose in 
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proporlion as the medium of excliange bc^.nn!<;' dff'riod, 
Tlie olHicors of government and tl\c troops «tre the 
principal consumers, and the evil of scarcity, and theilis- 
credit <>f the paper money, were chiefly derived from tliai. 
cause. In i7o9 the minister was obliged wholly to .sus¬ 
pend payment of tlic bills of exchange, who.se amount 
was enormous. Considerable sums w'ere, at the conclu¬ 
sion of tlie war, due by the government of France to the 
Cuniulians, and dreal Ihitain, whose subjects they were 
la eome, obtained for them an indemnity of 112,0001.* in 
bonds, and of 2J,0(K)1. sterling in money. They there¬ 
fore rc'ceived in i)ayme'nt'at the rate of fifty-five per cent, 
upon their hills of exchange, and thirty-four per cent, on 
Recount of their ordomiauces or ])aj)cf money. 

The derangement and default whicli-M^e have stated, arose 
likewise in a great degree, from the mal-administratiou of 
finance, and from a total deicUction of principle in those 
to whom that department was committed. 

From the foregoing facts it may easily be conceived, 

. that when the Engli.sh took possession of Canada, tliey 
finiiul its iuhahitants to have made but little progress in 
commerce or in agriculture. The long continuance of 
warfare miglit have tended tygi depress the former, but 
. the latter had never attained to any stage of improve¬ 
ment. 

One article of commerce the Canadians had, by their 
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own inipiitdcnco, rendered altogether unprofitable. Gin¬ 
seng was first dLscovere<l in the w'oods of Canada in 1713. 
It was from that country exported to Canton, where its 
quality was pronounced to be equal to that of the ginseng 
procured in Corea or in Tartary, and a pound of this 
plant, which before sold in Quebec for twentypence, be¬ 
came, when its value was once ascertained, worth one 
pound and tenpeuce sterling. The export of this article 
alone is said to have amounted, in 1752, to twenty thou¬ 
sand pounds sterling. But the Canadians, eager suddenly 
to enrich themselves, reaped this plant in May, when it 
should not have been gathered until September, and dried 
it in ovens, when its moisture should have been gradually 
evap^ated in the shade. This fatal mistake arising from 
cupidity, and in some measure from ignorance, ruined 
tlie sale of their ginseng, among the only people upon 
earth who are partial to its use, and at an early period 
cut off from the colony a new branch of trade, whiclr, 
un&er proper regulations, might have been essentially pro¬ 
ductive- 

Tljc imports of Canada, during seven years of its niost 
flourishing trade, previous to the conquest of the country, 
amounted annually to about 160,000/., and sometimes to 
240,000/. sterlings The exports seldom, exceeded 80,000/. 
.sterling, and frequently less than that sum. This defici- 
cnc;y was in a oonsiderable degree supplied every year by 





the French government;, which ex]>ciKh'(i large snms in 
I'uittlhig sliips, ami on the fortij'u'atiinis, to-wlifcii was 
mM'. il the paj nient of the troops, besiiies other disbunse- 
iru jiis. I'hcsc, it h:i.s_already been noticed, were settled 
by Ihlls drawn on the treasury in France, and, whilst tliey 
were jjunctualJy paid, sufficiently supplied tire balance. 

1 lie traders who emigrated thither from (Jreat liritaiu 
juiUid, for tlie lirst two or three years after the reduction 
i-f liie country, a considerable, advantage in the great, 
(piantitii s of furs then in the »colojiy, in bill* drawn by 
those iidinbitants who wer’e determmed to remain under 
the British government, and who had money in France, in 
bills (liawn on the payruasterwgeneral iOf the forces, in 
London, for the subsistence of five or six regiments, and 
in what were termed Canada But these resources 

became in a a great degree cxlmusted, and commerce fell 
into a state of {wogressive languishinent and decline. 

']’he inhabitants for upwards of a century liad bmi ac- 
eiislomod to manufacture in their bsim families, druggets, 
coarse linens, stockings, and worsted caps knitted with 
wires. For the men, and for themselves to wear dur¬ 
ing the summer months, the women fabricated hats and 
bonnets of straAv. Few European articles were at that 
time recpiired by this people, w'ho observed^n their iiiodes 
of-living the most rigid frugality. The wool produced 
from the breed of sheep is, froin the coldness of the cli- 
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mate, of a nature too coarse to enter into the composition, 
of fine ©loths. The lint, tobacco, and hemp, raised by 
the inhabitants, are principally desigiuid for the use of 
their familie,s. Until the arrival in tlie colony of soim; 
farmers from Gi'eat Britain, they were but little acquainted 
with the science of agriculture. No sooner were the fields 
become exhausted, than the inhabitants betook themselves 
to clear, and to cultivate new lands ; they -were ignorant 
of the application of manure, and of the amelioration 
which its introduction can effect, in the pi'oductive quality 
of -soils. Their natural aversion to industry, their pro¬ 
pensity to ease, and their disposition to vanity, iiuiueed a 
great part of the colonists to raise a larger proporlioji of 
horses than of cattle; the labour of the latter being found 
in tillage equahy useful with that of the foiroer, the sources 
of provi-sion were thus unncces-sarily stinted, 

I'he quantity of produce exported in 4769 araountcfl 
m value to l63,10ol. sterling, and wa.s shipped in seventy 
vessels belonging to Great Britain and to her subjects in 
the dilTercnt colonies in North America. Rum, coffee, 
brown sugar, and melasses, were brought thither from the 
West Indies; Spain,Italy, and Portug-al, supplied brandy, 
wines, oils, and salt, in return for grain. Cloths, lineirs, 
muslins, silks,^houfiehold furniture, teas, refined sugars, 
tools, glass, utensils, colours, hard and crockery-ware, 
wete supplied by England. 
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Ki^t more than twelve small vessels were at this period 
i ill the fisheries on the ri\'cr .Saint Lawrence, and 

hbuu six were sent to tlie West Judies. The construc¬ 
tion of vessels was for a long time laid aside. Tiiis rniglil, 
in sonic dci'n'e, he attributed to the scarcity of artificers, 

d 

ami to the high wages which were eonseciuently deinaiuled. 

I n the taiuvse of two or three years after the period we 
have, now inealioned, the debts due to the colony were 
paid, and paper money entirely disappeared. The eom- 
im rce ol’ Canada remained long in a state of Huctuation, 
caused by the increase or decrease of demand in Euro])euu 
(‘ounfrics, for the productions which it supplied. It seems, 
however, in a course of ten years, to have considerabl}’ 
aiigmentcil, and the number of vessels employed in 177 .> 
Avas ninety-seven, containing ten thousand eight hundred 
and forty-one tons. At the cmd of ten years more, tlie trade 
apjicars not to have been so ^extensive, fifty-seven ships 
(»nly having been then entered at the jKirt of Quebec. 
Lut liie lapse of another period of ten years had contri¬ 
buted, in a great degree, to enlarge it; and in 179 o not 
jess than a hmuired and twenty-height vessels, amounting 
io ninelecn ihousaml, nine hundred and lyty-three tons, 
navigated by one thousand and sixty-seven men, arrivetl 
in the Saint Lawrence. This increase may be attributed 
to the scarcity of grain wdiich at that period prevailed in 
Great Britain, and in most of the other countries of Eu~ 



Tliree lumdrcd and ninety-five thousantl buslKil.s 
of wheat, eiglitoen thoiisimd barrels of flour, and twenty 
tjiousand ewds. of bisci^it were that year cxpoiMed from' 
Canada. 

'.riie ad\'anccd price.s M’lutdi were then giveti for wlietU 

♦ 

and oilier grain tendi'd to enrieli fbe inhabitants, and had 
an inlluence in augmenting the valin' of all the artieles of 
life. Many of the Canadians, even at a distanci* from the 
capital, began, from that period, to lay aside their ancient 
costume, and to acquire a relish for the manufactures ot 
Europe., This revolution in ilress lias not a little eontri- 
buterl to the eiu’omagement of commerce. 

The construction of ve.ssels at Quebec had begun, in 
the course of the foregoing year, to be carried on with 
spirit and succe.ss, by a company of London merchant s, 
who sent to Canada an agent fpr conducting that brancli. 
Several builders have since establi.slied themselves there, 
and from the.demand which, in coUxSequencc of the war, 
has prevailed for vessels, tliey have reaped consideral)lt 
profits. 

A large expoi'tation of grain took place in 1799, and 
the three follovyng years. The quantity iii 1802 was one 
million and ten thousand bushels of wheat, tliitty-eight 
thousand barrels of dour, and Ihirty-tw'o thousand cwt.s. 
of biscuit. The number of vessels engaged in the export 
of these, and other productions of the colony, was two 
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Inindred and eleven ; tiie quantity of tonnage was near 
thirty-six thousand, and the number of'sailors was oi.e 
tliousand eight hundred and fifty. 

Tlic ex]>urt.s from Canad*a consist of wheat and other 
gi aii), fiax-.se('d, beef and pork, butter and lard, soap and 
eandh's, grease and tallow, balsam, ale' poiter, essence of 
spruce, salmon dry and pickled, fish-oil, timber, plank, 
boards, hemp, horses, cattle, sheep, pot and pearl- 
ashes, utensils of c^stiron, tuns of various descriptions, 
casioreum and ginsengs These articles amounted in value, 
in the year mentioned above, to five hundred and sixty- 
three thousand four hundred pounds sterling. 

The imports were, wiiie of various kinds, rum, sugar, 
rnelasses, coffee, tobacco, salt, coals, and difierent articles 
of the manufacture of Great Britajn. 

. The colonial revenues in that year amounted to thirty- 
one tliousand two hundred pounds, and were derived from 
iinpost.s, duties, lots et vents, and rents of property belong¬ 
ing to tlie king. The expenditures were forty-three thou¬ 
sand two hundred pounds. 

The forges of Three Rivers and Battiscan not only sup¬ 
ply the colony with utensils and stoves of cast, iron, but 
likewise afford a quantity'^ of those articles for exportation. 
At the former of these manufactories, hammered iron of 
the l>est quality is made. 

The fur trade had, for a long period after the settlement 
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of the Englisli in Canada, been conducted l)y a vai iotc 
of individuals,•ajui the interruption which it cxpericnix'tl, 
during tlic war hetwcen Great Britain and her colontcs. 
cut off for a time the profits Vliicli formerly flowed 
the province from that .source. 

At length, about the year 1784, a gcntlcma.ii * of i\lunt- 
real, who.se mind was active and enterpidsiug, formed au 
as.sociation of several merchants of tliat place, fur Die pur- 
jiose of pushing this branch of commerce to a greater ex¬ 
tension ,tlTian it had ever before acnuired. The assoc 
stiled themselves the Company of the North-west, as it i-.; 
from that quarter that tlie objects of their pursuit are priii- 
cipally derived, and for which the yast and immea.sm'al)l<> 
tracts t>f territory, yet unexplored by Europeans, seemed 
to present a productive and inexhau.stible field. Several 
individuals, actuated by a spirit of adventure and disco¬ 
very, as well as by the hope of profit, traversed an immense 
tract of w ilds, to the westward and tow'ai’ds the nortli. 
One gentleman, t upwards of twelve years ago, particidarJy 
distinguished liimself as the first who ever l;ravelled acro.ss 
the continent of America, in these high latitudes, to tlic 
shores of the JPacific Ocean; an undertaking whose ac-, 
complishment demanded the greatest stretch of resolu¬ 
tion, prudence, firmness, and exertion. More than one 
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auojnpt has since bcQp made to perform the same journey, 
but without success. 

Although, previous to the year 17^0, immense quanti¬ 
ties of-furs were every year exported from Canada, yet 
the profits were not at that tim« by any means equal to 
those afterwards arising from this branch of commerce. A 
great proportion of peltry, • pi#ticularly that of beaver, 
enters into the composition of sonte manufactures ; but 
the price of furs 4s in a great measure influenced by- 
fashion. By this standard, which’constitutnii the in¬ 
crease or decrease of demand, the market is principally 
regulated. The coii.sumption of peltry for- dress has, 
fortunately for the fur merchants, prevailed fof many years 
past, and several have from this cause acquired independ¬ 
ent fortunes. 

The company trading to the north-Vcst sends every year, 
to the po.sts on Lake Superior, about fifty canoes loaded 
with merchandise. These are dispatched about the begin- 
ningjof May, from La Chine, a distance of nine miles above 
Montreal, The canoes are formed of the bark of the 
birch-tree, and closely lined with thin ribs made of a 
lough wood. The seams are sewed with radical fibre.s, 
called watape, and they are afterwards carefully coveicd 
over A^ith gum to exclude the water. The bottom of the 
ves.sel is nearly flat, the sides are rounded, and citiicr end 
terminate s in a sharp edge. The price of one of these is 
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lowed besides, a suitable equipment. The wages of the 

% 

person who sits iii the front of the canoe, and of him 
Vhose office il to steer, are about twenty-one pound'' 
sterling <.ich ; those of the other men, about twelve 
pounds ten shillings of the same nu)nt y. 

To each man, a bltmket, slnrt, and pair of trowsers are 

{jiippUed ; and all are maintained by their employers du»'>- 

ing the period of their engagement. Th'e advant.igcot 

tiafficking with the savages is likewise pe\nuttcd, and 

# 

some individuals procure by this means a profit amounting 
, to more than double their pay. 

Frpm La Chine, the voyagers proceed with the little 
fleet of canoes, to the parish of Saint Ann, w here the nvei 
becomes so rapid and broken, that tliey arc necessitated 
to take out a part of tlieir lading. This situation, con- 
taining the last clpircb which is met with on the voyage, 
excepting those belonging to Indian missions, it is dedi¬ 
cated to the tutelar saint oiroyagers, and the commence¬ 
ment of the route is reckoned from hence. 

The lake of the two mountains is an enlargement of 
the Grand, or, Outaouais river, immediately behind the 
island of Montxeal, and is nearly twenty miles in length, 
but of unequal width. As in many parts it is not much 
above three miles broad, its borders arc distinctly seen on 
each side, and present to the Vt0W ^etds in a ^tate of cul¬ 
tivation, ii^termingled with, woods. Two gently swelling 
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hills, wilich rise on its north-east coast, and liave beeji 

m 

digryfied with the appellation of mountains, give to the 

lake its h^ie. 0^ a point of l£^ stretching from under 

thesfei an Indjian village, call^. iSibiasa is situated, 

composed of two,4^sociations oit domimihited iiative.s, one 

of the Algohqum,, and the other of the tribe. 

The village is separated by the church ahtp two 

Algonquins possessing the east, and the Iroqdpi^ the 

western extremity. The whole of tiie inhabitants may 

amount to about two thousand. Each tribe has its dis- 

*» 

tinct missiojiaiy, and the rit^ of^the Koraan Gathplic 
religion are, in the same chapel, regnlarly and alternately 
performed in the respective tongues of these natives. The 
tract of land on which the villageis built, belongs to the 
seminaiy of Montreal j and thtesd Christian Indians are 
permitted by that connhtiftity to retain jt ih 'their posses¬ 
sion. A small portion of it only is cultivated by the 
women, and they reap front thence a moderate supply of 
Indian corn, tobacco,, aitd ctdinary herbs. Like the other 
domiciliated natives of the «(^qny, a considerable part of 
the men and women Ap^d- w in . the woods, and 

in the occupatimt of the c^(£ey;'-'..,V;''" ' 

Lake^^^:^ isvdistahti^ miles 

froitt thft of "tlie ^pithi^hs. ilere a waterlali occu¬ 
pies breadth and dashing over a rugged, 

and irregular ciifF, pf about thirty fe<St in. altitude, exhibits 




to tlio view of tlic traveller, i/i the midst of a h'rritory 
where dreary solitude prevails, an object: at once brilliant, 
enlivening, and picturesque. Part of the river here di¬ 
verging into a contrary channel, assumes a retrograde? 
course, and pours into a basin, whose waters entirely dis- 
apj)ear, but have proba)>ly a subterraneous comuiunicatiuji 
with the channel farther down. 

The river Rideau, directing its course from the south¬ 
ward, joins the Outaouals about a league belov' tlu' fall 
now described, and presents a pleasing cataract. At a 
distance of forty miles up the latter, the Jails of Les Chats 
disclose themselves to the eye, where over-hanging woods, 
rocks placed in perpendicular positions, and clouds of re¬ 
splendent foam rolling down the precipice, contribute, 
amid the gloom of desolation, to cheer the mind of the 
observer. On the left side the largest body of water flows, 
and on the right there are several apertures on the summit 
of the cliff, through which the bursting waters force a 
passage, and falling upon irregular projections, are tossed 
t)utwards, as if driven by the^revolution of v'heels. The 
stream swiftly sweeps from the basin over broken and 
shelving ropks, and forms a variety of small cataracts. 

When, in ascending the Outaouais, the'voyagers ap- 
proach the rapids, they draw the canoes to the sherc, ex¬ 
cepting one, w hich they join in dragging up, and lodge in 
a place of security. Another is in like mannei' conducted 
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to the head of the torrent, and tliey thus continue to drag 
until the whole are assembled. At the portages, where 
waterfalls and cataracts oblige them to unload, tlic men. 
unite in aiding each other to convey the canoes and goods 
acr.oss the land, by carrying the former upon tlie shoul¬ 
ders of six, or eight men, and the latter upon the back.. 
A package of merchandise forms a load for one man, and is 
sustained by a belt wdiich he places over his forehead. 

They form their encampments at liight upon islands, or 
upon the borders of the river. ^ The murmuring sound of 
the .streams, tiie wildness of the situation, and remoteness 
from the habitations of men, added to the nocturnal 
gloom, powerfully invite the imagination to indulge it.scir 
in a ti ain of melahcholy reflections. On the north-east 
sliore, about sixty miles higher tip than the falls last de¬ 
scribed, is the site of an old French fort called Coulogne ; 
and six miles farther is that of another, named Dcfoii. At 
a distance of seventy-twO miles from the latter, is point, 
au Baptheme, so denominated, because the rude ceremony 
is here perfonned of ponging into the waters of the Ou- 
taouais, such persons as have never before travelled thus 
far. An ordeal from which exemption may be purcha.se<l, 
by the payment of a fine. The land here rises into hills, 
whose summits are conical, presenting a .scene rugged and 
romantic. 

The torments inflicted by legions of musquitos and 
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flies, in journe 5 'ing through these v/ilOernesses, arc into¬ 
lerable to an European; but the hardy Canadians ^^*em to 

disregard them, or to be but little subject to their attacks. 

•• 

At certain times the men put their canoes on sliore, in 
order to c(X)k tlieir food, or to use their own expression. 
fourfaire /Uf ehandierc. 

Tlie channel of this river is in many situations inter¬ 
spersed with a multitude of islands, and its course is in¬ 
terrupted by ,a great variety of cataracts aitd rapids. 
About a hundred and twatty mifo point au Jiap. 

th(r,iey the great btatieh of the Outaouais flowing from 
Lake Tainiscaraing, is passed by the traveller on his right , 
and the canoes proceed upwards by the smaller branch; 
having ascended this about thirty-six miles, the fall of 
Paresseux opfim on the sight, ^ Although not exceeding a 
height of twenty-five feet, it forms an object not less in¬ 
teresting than pleasing. Masses of stone rise above the 
summit of the fall, and disclose themselves part of the 
way ddwh its course ; the rough convexities, and the rav¬ 
ines; which have been worn in the cliff, covered with boil¬ 
ing, restless clouds of. foam, present a combination of 
lustre, motion, and liiifetoitting sound. 

Twenty-five milas from hence tlie voyttge^s walk along 

■ vj'vv-i- ” 

a carr}dng-place hf eight hundred paces, named portage 
premier mimque, pass up a small lakig of nearly the same 
length, and enter on a second portage mmique of twelve 
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liuudred paces. From thence to the height of lands, and 
to the source of the smaller branch of the Outaouais, 
the distanceds thirty miles. On quitting this bmneh tliey 
proceed by a portage of twenty acres to the small and 
winding stream, named Chaussdc de Cantor, some of whose 
.sinuosities are avoided by a second and third portage of 
five hundred paces each. They then, enter Lake Nipis- 
sing, whose length is miles, and whose’discharge into 
l^ako Huron, througli a course of a hundred and eight 
miles, is called French river, on which there is one caiv 
i ving-j)laCe. After having thus encountered the toils of 
thirty-six portages, the voyageis navigate their canoes 
along the northcni coast of Lake Huron, and pursue theii 
route to the cascades of Saint Mary, a description of whicli 
lias already been given. 

In travelling to the north-w^est by the Outaouais river, 
the distance from Montjx^al to the upper end of Lake Hu¬ 
ron is nine hundred miles ; tlie journey may be performed 
in a light canoe, in the space of about twelve days ; and 
in lu;uvy caimcs, in less than tliree weeks, wdiicli is asto- 
nisliingly quick, when wc reflect on the nnmherpf port¬ 
ages, and powerful currents to be passed. 

About one-third of the men we Ivave mentioned, remain 
to winter in the remote territories, during which they are 
occupied in the chace, and for this service their wage.s and 
allowances are doubled. The other two-thirds are ongtiged 
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for one or two years, and have attached to them alxml 
sevefi hundred Indian women and children maintained at 
the expence of tJie coinpaii)''; the chief occupation pf the 
latter is to scrape and clean the parchments, and to make 
up and ajrange the packages of peltry. 

■ The period of engagement for the clerks is five or s^^•en• 
years, during which the whole of the pay of each is no 
more than one hundred pounds, together Avith ch^athim: 
and board. When the term of indenture is expired, a 
clerk is either admitted to a share in the conipan}'^, oi’ has 
a salary of from one. hundred to three hundred pounds 
per (micMm, until au ofiportunity of a more ample proA'i.sion 
presents itself. . 

The guides, who perform likewise the functions of in¬ 
terpreters, receive, .besides a quantity of goods, a salary 
of about eighty-five pounds per annum. The foremen and 
steersmen Avho winter,, .haA^e about fifty pounds sterling ; 
and they whp are termed die middle men,in the canoes, 
haA^e about eighteen pounds sterling per annum, AA’ith their 
cloathingand nuuuteuazice.;;, ■ 

The miniber of people usually employed in the n«)rth- 
west trade, and in pay of the company, amounts, exclusive 
of savages, to tAA'elve hundred aud seventy or eighty' men, 
fifty of wdiom ai:e clerks, seventy-one interpreted and un¬ 
der clerks, eleyen hundred and t'^jrenty are canoe-men, and 
thirty-fiA-e are guides. 
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The beaver skin is, among the savages, the medium of 
barter, and ten beaver-skins are given for a gun, one for 
a pound of povvde^, and one for two pounds of glass beads. 
Two martin skins are .equal in value to one beaver skin, 
and two beaver to one otter skin. ^ 


t I 2 
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CHAPTER X. 

FORMER STATE OF COLONIAI. GOVERNMENT-INTRODUCTION OF THE 

CRIMINAL CODE OF ENGLAND-QUEREC BILL-NEW CONSTITUTION 

-SKETCH OF THAT SYSTEM—DIVISION OF CANADA INTO TWO PRO¬ 
VINCES-and of these into counties-ADVANTAGES OK CANA¬ 
DIAN SETTCEHS—STATE OF SOCIETY-MANNERS-CHARACTER OF 

THE habitants, or land-holders-MODE OF CLEARING LANDS- 

ACQUISITION OF PROPERTY-SEIGNEURIES-PRODUCE OJ SOILS— 

agriculture—UPPER CANADA-COLD, AND CAUSES OF ITS LONG 

OOMTNATidN—^TRAVELLING IN WINTER—ROADS—HOUSES. 

THE white inba|>itants of Canada amounted, 
in 1758, to ninety-one tjtousand, exclusive of the I’egular 
troops, which w'ere augmented or diminished, as the cnr- 
cuiastances and exigencies of the country might require. 
I'lie domiciliated Indians who were collected into village.s, 
in different situations in the colony, were about sixteen 
thousand, and the number of Frenchmen and Canadians 
resident at Quebec was nearly eight thousand. . 

Previous to the year 1660, the influence of law was al¬ 
together unknown in Canada. The SHJthority was entirely 
luilitaiy, and the will of the governor, or of his lieute¬ 
nant, Avas submitted to witliont ever being questioned. 
The sole poi^jer of bestowing pardon, of inflicting pnnish- 

8 ' 
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iiient., of distributing reward’s, of exacting fines, was vested 
in him alone. He could imprison without a shadow of 
delinquency, and cause to be reveted as acts of justice all 
the irregularities of his caprice. 

In the year mentioned above, a tribunal, to decide de¬ 
finitively on all law-suits of the colonisits,4vas establislied 
in the capital. The coutumc de Paris, modified by local 
combinations, formed the code of these laws. 

During the first four yeai’s after Canada came into pos- 
strssion of the British, it was divided into three military 
governments. At Quebec^ and at Three Rivers, nflicer.s 
of the army became judges in causes civil as well as cri- 
miiial. These important functions were, at Monlrcal. 
committed to the better order of inhabitants. Aii equal 
want of legal information appears to have been the lot of 
all parties, and tlie commandant of tlie district, to whom 
an appeal from their sentences could be made, was no less 
defective in jurisprudence. \ 

The coast of liAbrador was, in 1764, dismembered from 
Canada, and added to the government of Newfoundland ; 
and Lake Champlain, with all the territory to the sonlh- 
ward of tiie forty-fifth degree of north latij^de was- joined 
to the province of New York, 

The extensive regions to the north, and west of Miclii- 
^makinac, in Lake Huron,, were left without any’juris¬ 
diction. The territoiy from the mouth of t he Saint Law- 
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fence, as far as that island, was placed under the authority 
of one chief. 

The laws of the admiralty of England were, at the same 
time, established there, but these could only haVe a re¬ 
ference to the subjects of that country, .into whose hands 
the whole of the maritime commerce necessarily floM-ed 
To this ^improvement, beneficiar to tlie interests of the 
colony, another of yet greater importance was added; This 
was tlie criminal code of England. 

Before the introduction of this equitable mode of admi¬ 
nistering justice, a criminal, real or supposed, could Ik 
seized, thrown into confinemeirt, and interrogated, without 
a knowledge of his crime or of his accuser ; without being 
able to call to his aid, or to the alleviation ot' his distress, 
either friends, relatives or'counsel. 

. He was compelled upon oath to declare the truth, or, 
iu other W'ords, to accuse himself, without any validity 
beings attached to his solemn affirmation. It v as the pro¬ 
vince of the lawyers or judges to embays him with cap-* 
tious questions,, which cbuld be more easily ev^aded, trr. 
more sttccesafully answered^ by effrontery and hardened 
villainy, than by iunocerice involved and confounded in a 
labyrinth of false accusation. The function of judge ap- 
j^ared to consist in the" art of ffiiding^' ^ the; greatest 
number of persons whom' he might accuse. The witnessjj^ 
who had made depositions against the criminal w'ere not 
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nilrbclui-cd to his presence tintil the instant before judg¬ 
ment was pronounced, by wliicli ho was either acquitted 
or dtdiverecl over to immediate puiiisliment. In the fonner 
case, the person innocent obtained no indeninily; and a. 
sentence of capital punishment was followed by confisca¬ 
tion of property. Such is the abridgment of the French 
criminal law. 

The Canadians readily conceived, and felt, in a lively 
manner, the ine.sthnablc advantage of a system of jniisdio 
lion .too equitable to admit of any of the tyrannical 
modes of procedure which they had before been accus- 
tonied to witness or experience. 

These people viewed not, however, with an equal de¬ 
gree of sa.tisfaction the inti'oduction of the civil code of 
England. They were prompted by habit and prejudice 
to give a preference to the ancient .sy.stein under which 
their property had been protected. The magistrates, and 
other administrators of justice, found it, therefore, expe¬ 
dient to depart from the letter of the faw, and to incline, 
in their decisions, to tlae maxims which had before pre- 
vailed. ^ 

By an act caped the Qubec act, passed in the British 
legislature in 1775, Canada was extended to its anment 
limits, and its former system of civil law, the coutumc dc 
Paris, w'as' restore^* The criniinal and maritime regula- 
fSons of Englandyrei'e retained, free exercise of the Roman 
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catholic religion was allowed, and the profession of that 
faith was declared to has' no impediment to the riglits of 
the subject, or to his holding any office under the colonial 
government. Kcclesiastical dimeSy and feodal obligations, 
resumed their validity. 

A council formed by the sovereign might annurthe,se 
arrangements, and exercise any power except that of ini- 
po.sing taxes. This body consisted of the lieutenant-go¬ 
vernor, chief justice, secretary of the province, -end of 
t\rc-nty other members chosen indifferently from the two 

nations, and subject'ojdy to an oath of fidelity. Jiacli of 
« 

tliese received a salary of an hundred pounds sterling a 
year. The expences of the civil government of flic colony 
amounted, at that period, to twenty-five thousand pounds 
sterling a year, exclusive of the governor’s salary. The 
amount of tin; coJoniai revenue exceeded not nine thou¬ 
sand pounds sterling. 

This plan of vesting in the same individuals tl'ie exe- 

♦ 

eutive and legislative powers was not, by a^iy meaifu*, pro¬ 
ductive, of satisfaction. The subjects wluj had emigrated 
thither from Great Britain, aird who had established them¬ 


selves hi the colony, were displeased to tehoM a portion 
of tlieir most valualide privileges withdrawn li;om theii: 
reach; and the !wlu> had liegup. to relish the 

advanti^s of a free goveiaiment, and who-were apeouraged. 
to look |orwiU^ fior tb^ introduction of the .English con- 
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stitution, viewed with concern a barrier interposed to the 
arconiplishnient of their expectations. The system was not 
contemplated M’ith partiality, even oji the part of the 
statesman by wdmin it ■was originally framed. But its tem¬ 
porary operation was considered as expedient, on account 
of the symptoms of discontent which had then appeared in 
several of the British provinces on the continent of North 
America. 

The country continued to be governed in this mode until 
J792. By an act of the thirty-first year of his present 
majesty’s reign, the Quebec bill already mentioned, was 
rc'jjealed, and all the advantages of the British constitution 
extended to this part of the empire. Agreeably to this 
law, Queb*c w'as divided into two separate provinces, the 
one called Upper, the other Lower Canada. A legislative 
council and an assembly were at the same time consti¬ 
tuted to each, and these bodies were empowered, with the 
assent of the govemoi’, to pass such laws as should not be 
repugnant to the act to which they owed their polifical 
existence. The legislative council of Upper Canada 
consists of not fewer than seven members, and that of 
TA)wer Canada of not fewer than fifteen, subject to he 
augmented according to the royal pleasure. The mem¬ 
bers must be natui-al born subjects, persons naturalized, 
or such persons as became subjects by^ the conquest and 
cession of the countiy. By a residence out of their 

K K 
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respective provinces for a period of four entire successive 
years, without leave froiil his majesty, or for the space oi' 
two continued years without leave from tlie governor, oi 
by taking an oath of allegiance to any foreign power, the 
seats of aiiy members of the legislative council become 
vacated. These offices ^re otherwise held during life. 
The right of appointing or of removing tlie speaker of the 
legislative council is vested in tlie governor. 

His majesty reserves to himself the power of creating, 
whenever lie may think it expedient, dignities or titles in 
tliesc provinces, descendable to heirs male, who may have 
the privilege of being summoned, when of age, to a seat 
in the legislative cooncU. But this, on account of certain 
incapacities, may be suspended during life, and be resumed 
by the next lawful hefe, on the death of the party who 
had been so deprived of his privilege. 

Tlie governor, by the king’s authority, is empowered 
to call a house of assembly* whose members must be chosen 
ibr the counties or circles,, by persons possessed of landed 
property of jthe clear yearly value ©f forty shillings ster« 
ling or upwards. For the towns the representatives must 
be elected by voters whose property consists of a dwelling- 
house and lot of ground in tlie town, of the yearly value 
of five pounds sterlmg or upwards, or who have been re¬ 
sident in the town for twelve montlis next before the date 
of the writ of summons, and shall luive paid <»ie yeai'’s 
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lent; tor a dwelling or lodging, at the rule of at least ten 
pounds sterling jocr annum, 

The council and assembly must be convoked once in 
twelve months, and each legislature continues for a term 
of four ) ears and no longer, subject however,- if neces¬ 
sary, to be dissolved previous to the expiration of that 
period. - “ 

The king in council may declare his disallowance of 
any provincral act within two years from the time of its 
rix'ei])t in England ; and all bills reserved for his majest 5 '^’s 
pleasure, arc to have no operation or validity until the 
royal assent be eomnumioated to the colonial legislature. 

A court of civil jurisdiction, composed of the governor 
with the executive cmincil, for the purpose of liearing and 
deciding on appeals from the courts of law, was, by the 
same act, established in both provinces. From hence a 
further appeal may be made to the king in council. 

The lands in Upper Canada piust be granted in free and 
common SQCcage; and those in tlie lower province must 
likewise be bestowed according to the same mode of te¬ 
nure, if required by the grantee. 

The governor of either province, upon being so autho¬ 
rised by his majesty, may, wdtli the advice of his council, 
<Tect parsonages, and endow them; he may also present 
incumbents, all of whom must be subjected to the eccle¬ 
siastical power of tlie proU^stant bishop. 

K K, 2 
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The 0|)mtion of this act of the British legislature Avas, 
by proclamation of the lieutenant-govenior, declared to 
take effect in both provinces on the twenty-sixth day of 
December 1791 ; and another proclamation was published 
on the seventh of May in the following yeai, for the divi¬ 
sion of the province of Lower Canada into /ounties, cities, 
and boroughs. On the fourteenth of the same month 
Avrits were issued, reluro. ble or, the tenth of duly. 'Th'- 
naines of the countie- mv (.'uniwanis, Devon, 

I'ertfoi'd, Dorchester, BuekiiigL.= !nshir<', Hi 'i. ; u Ikil- 
lord, Surrey, Kent, Huntingdon, A'mk. iil . e ie, L[~ 
finghani, Leinster, Warwick, Saint , 1: ".c-ehin , 

‘Quebec county, NdrluirnberlHiKl, Orleans. The ' ’tu'. 
Quebec, upper and lower town, TDontreai, eastward and 
westward divisions; boroughs, William Henry or Soici, 
and Three llivers. 

An act was passed in 1794 for the division f>f the pro¬ 
vince of Lower Canada into three districts, and for aug¬ 
menting the numlK'r of judges ; in consequence, of wdiich, 
the courts of judicature at Quebec aie now comimsed of 
a chief justice and three puisne judges. Those of Mont¬ 
real of a chief justice and three puisne judge.s; that of 
Thffce Rivers, of one judge; and that of Gaspfe, of one 
judge. 

Every person in Canada may have within his power the 
means of acquiring a subsistence. The necessaries of life 
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ort', 111 general, there to be procured at a cheaper rate 
than lU most of tlie other parts of North America. The 
chiuate, although frequently inclining to extremes, both 
ill cold and in Jieat, is nevertheless favourable to liuinaii 
Jiealth, and tt' ^be increase of population. 

Tlie numh of mhkxse born in the province amounted, 
during tlie French government, to more than that of all 
Fr . l-M’-rs 'rins cbileustance originated from 

, ■ );<! ..f'N ih j'.r. -r* ‘ nnohled by tlie sove- 

it igii, and iV'Mu scvcnil odieers oi' 1 !k regiment o^ Carlg-' 
ijiMi-SriiieiCft iuo iiig remained in the colon} afterthereduc* 
lion^d'tiuit < rile population thus consisted, in a 

e-n-Mdorahlc proportion of gcjitlt iuen who found tliem» 
*•(!'es ill siluati-ai.s by no means affluent. They became, 
ti t lefore, necessitated avail llK'mstdvcs of the privilege 
granted by liuuis the I'ourtcciyh lo p(?rson» in their con¬ 
dition, and had recourse, for their sasjpo: !., to the occupa¬ 
tion of relailcrs of iiu.‘r'' handis(C 

The riglit of tlie cliace and of fishing is here extended 
to all persons. The taxes, chiefly derived from wine and 
spirituous liquors, can by no means be considered as bur¬ 
densome. 

The inhabitants of Canada may be divided into four 
classes. Those belonging to the church and to religious 
orders, the noblesse or seigneurs, the mercantile body, and 
the landholders, stiled habitants^ 



The Roman catholic clergy of the province are more 
distinguished by devotion, benevolence, inoffensive con- 
.duct, and humility, than they are by learning or genius. 
They are regular and rigid in the practice of their religions 
ceremonies, and more devout, Avith perhaps less bigotry, 
than the ecclesiastics of any other country wliere the same 
religion prevails. 

The merchants are of two kinds, the importers and the 
retailers. The latter receive the merchandi.se on credit, 
and being settled in different parts of the province, give 
produce in return for their goods. 

In 1783 an account was taken of the number of inhabit¬ 
ants in the province; it w^as found to amount to one 
hundred and thirteen thousand of English and French, 
exclusive of the loyalists vdio settled in the upper pro- 
I'ince, and were in number about ten thousand. TJie po¬ 
pulation of LoAver Canada may at present be admitted, by 
moderate computation, to be not less than two hundred 
and tifty thousand persons, and that of the upper province 
eighty thousand. 

The secular and regular priests in the country exceed 
not a hundred and eighty, and the number of nuns of dif¬ 
ferent orders may oniount to two hundred and fifty. There 
are upwards of a hundred and twenty churches, aiid seven 
eonvents. 

The h^ifants, or lai^dholders, are lionest, hospitable. 
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religious, inofi'ensive, uninfornned, possessing miich sim¬ 
plicity, moilesty, and civility. Indolent, attached to an¬ 
cient prejudices, and limiting their exertions to an -acqui¬ 
sition of the necessaries of life, thej'^ neglect the conve¬ 
niences. Their propensity to a state of inaction, retains 
many of them in poverty ; but as their wants are circum¬ 
scribed, they are happy. Contentment of mind, and mild¬ 
ness of disposition, seem to be the leading features in tlieir 
character. Their address to strangers is more polite and 
unembarrassed than that of any other peasantry in the 
world. Rusticity, either in manners or in language, is 
unknown even to those who reside in situations the 
most remote from tlie towns. They have little inclina- 
tfon for novelty or improvement, and exhibit no great 
portion of genius, which may perhaps be iu some degree 
attributed to tlie want of education, of examples to pur¬ 
sue, and of opportunities to excite emulation, or to unfold 
tlie latent qualities of the mind. 

Their constitution, at an early period of life, is healthy 
ami robust; and they can with patience and resolution 
encounter great fatigues, when necessit}^ calls for exertion 
Both men and women frequently live to an advanced pe¬ 
riod of life, but they soon lack old, and their strength is 
aot of long duration.,. Many of the women ai’e handsome 
when young, but as they partake of tire labours of the 
field, and expose themselves upon all occasions to the ia- 

4 
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fluencd of the weather, they soon become of a sallow hue, 
and of a masculine form. Each family can, from its own 
resouroes, supply its wants. They manufacture iheii own 
linens and woollen stuffs, tan the hide's of their c.Ulle, 
make shoes and stockings, are their own carpenters, ma¬ 
sons, Acheelers, and taj-lors. They arc suflic'iently intelli¬ 
gent with regard to objects which relate to their own in¬ 
terest, and are seldom liable to be over-reached. 

They are, with liome degree of justice, taxed with in¬ 
gratitude; this may perhaps proceed from their natural 
levity, which incapacitates the mind from receiving a suf¬ 
ficient impression of obligatidns bestowed. Tlit'v are 
bad servants, because indolence and a spirit of mdepeiid- 
ance make'the yoke of subjection, however light, to ap¬ 
pear to them burdensome and unpleasant. They who arc 
mastettt'fltte, on the contrary, kind and iiululgent to their 
domestics/ 'Axxmstonied to concern themselves only m 
their ovtn si^airs, they are not remarkable for constancy in 
friendship. 

Oil the conunenceuK'nt of winter the hahifanis kill their 
hogs, l attlc, and poultry, for their own consumption, and 
for sale at market, i'lie praidsiona an^ kept in the gar¬ 
rets of the dwelling- houses, where they soon become ^aen, 
and tlius i>reserve<l until wanted % use- Vcgetldblles 
are deposited in cellars, or in excaVtaion^ df the < earth 
made for the purpose, beyond the infftl^miCO of tile cold,. 
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The wUt»le of-tlae Canoduu inhabitants tuc nyaiarkably 
fond of (lancing, and frc'qucntty amuse tUemselves at all 
seasons with U«Mt i 4 »iiecabl^ 

To deal' land* in lower Ceiinada, they cnfi Idown the 

t 

wood ft lifttchct* heap it together, nnd bum it ; the 
large roots arc extirpated by digging into the grcittifd 
Tlie sod thus laid open bifcomes covered with vegetation, 
.md cattle are sent to giaee npon it. Tiftia is tedious 
tni i rxpensi^s and cpsts, incloding iaboot'^ idihut thirty 
vlulhngs sh’rling acre. The Ammcans have intro> 
>!>e <‘d into the prbtinCe a practice much more MTftple and 
< (‘(.uondt'a!, and attended with equal They cut 

down tlK‘ trees, hurt'' them,' and sow trunks, 

oltd having turned up the earth with a haih^^i^hoe. A 
<hird method is by setting fiisp to the 
•■iKtiiif! arOBnd tlic bark of the larger tniM, 
sap from a'WJending ! these dry up dunng the'WVwTi^V 
,ind cease td rc-producc their ,th^ firmer tbeti' 

ows his grain, and removes at leisu^ ^ that are 
d(>ad. The cedar and spriuje tjrees;J af|ic«se mt incor¬ 
ruptible, and long resiat tlig 'plo|)|^haiu,^ it ^beoumos iie- 
ccs&aiy to cmdijcate |be&rc f^c Hu»d can be sotrn.^; 

An active, and intelligent will in tlie end find il 
more ativaatageoufc to .take Uncleared land, or that wj«c1i‘ 
is ckai%U,,^than to* purchase such as has been llon|i; in 
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cultivation. The latter is subject to have been exhausted 
by the bad mode of farming practised in the country. 
The fields are generally laid out with little taste ; and it 
is certainly more agreeable for him to arrange, after his 
own plan, his house, his offices, his fields, and his ave*- 
nues. 

In Lower Canada, acquisition of property of tw'o kinds 
may be made; the one in the dependence on a seigneur, 
the other from government, in free and cominon soccage. 
Lands of the last description are divided into townships, and 
each township into lots of two hundred acres each, re* 
ceding in depth from the-front line. When a person oij- 
tains twelve hundred acres he pays half the cxpcnce of the 
.survey, and his proportion of fees, and two-sevenths of 
the land are reserved for the disposal of government. . 

The borders of tlio great river, and those of most of Ihv 
rivers which fliserabogue themselves into it, are occupieil 
scigneuries, under the regulation' of the French laws. 
The lands at the disposal of government, part of which 
are conceded, lie retired in the depths, between the rivers 
Chaudicre, Saint Francis, Yamaska, and ChambJy, ex¬ 
tending to the forty-fifth, parallel, and are subject to Eng¬ 
lish rights. 

The usual conditions adopted in letting farms are, tlitu 
the proprietor should furnish the cattle, and incur the 
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cxpcnce of clearing, of making now ditclies and fences, 
and of supplying utensils of luistjandiy. The produce 
of every descriptioji is aftersi^ards equally divided between 
him and fche farmer. The public charges arc, a contribu¬ 
tion of labour, or of money, for the repair of roads and 
bridges, and the j)aymerit of the ecclesiastical dime, at a 
twenty-sixth part on wheat, oats, barley, rye, and pease. 

The average produce of the soils in Lower Canada may 
be estimated at fifteen to one for oats, twelve for barley, 
six for pease, and eleven for summer wheat. The Cana¬ 
dian farmer generally allows after yvheatf a natural layer, 
which is pastured on by cattle, and consists of &mall 
wliite clover and grass. This mode is highly uneconomical 
for breeding of these animals. In the followdiig autumn 
the land is ploughed, and in the spring soivn with wheat 
or oats. 

The twentieth of April is the usual time at which the 
sow ing commences in Lower Canada, and the whole of 
tlie seed is usually in the ground before the fifteenth of May. 
I'lie season for beginning the harvest is early in August. 

The Canadians have, for several years past, adopted 
tlie practice of British husbandmen, by introducing ma¬ 
nure into their lands, and they are now convinced of the 
utility and profit attending that mode of culture. 

A considerable proportion of the lands in Lower Cwiada 

L n 2 
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is of a light soil, and it is an opinion generally received, 
tliat these are soon exhausted. The rains, which hill 
heavily upon a mountainous country, will more readily 
carry away a sandy than a clayey soil, the particles of 
which adhere more strongly to each other. A soil may 
become impoverished by the loss of those earthy particles 
into wliich the plants which grow upon it arc at length re¬ 
duced, and of which it is deprived wlien they are not al- 
low(?d to decay upon the spot %yhere they hai e been reared. 
Plants do not take away any sensible weight from tli*. 
soil, and it is the flioisturc with wliich the earth is watered 
tliat is the sole cause of vegetation. The soil, it appears, 
is nothing more than a matrix in w’hich the germina of 
plants receive their growth, and wliich they seem only 
to derive from heat and moiature. Water alone may contain 
all the salts, and all tlie principles that are to concur in 
producing this growth. A light soil is tilled by the most 
trifling labour, and is easily penetrated by rains; but a 
heavy rain will pmss it together, and thereby prevent it 
from imbibing moisture to any considerable dejith ; in this 
state, if wet w^eather be soon succeeded by sunshine, the 
humidity is evaporated, and it is deprived of the nourish¬ 
ment which it should have otherwise supplied to its vege¬ 
tables. Prejudi(.e then determined the soil to l>c exhausted 
and ruined ; it was abandoned, when nothing more wa*; 



wanting, to roM'^ard witli ample returns tiio^ proprietor by 
whom it was neglected, than the application of a proper 
mode of am iculture. 

O 

A somewJiat less degree of friability constitutes Mhat is 
termed a strong soil, which requires tillage of a more labo¬ 
rious nature. But this species of land, when once pi'e- 
paivd, manured, and watered, preserves for a much longin' 
time its moisture, W'liich is a necessary vehicle of the salts, 
wlarther they be conveyed and successively renewed by 
rains or by artificial watering. Manure separates the soil, 
and raises it tiir a time, cither by its active? jiartick's, 
which, in compact soils, <*an only unfold tiicmselves bv 
degrees, or by its oily particles, which fattening land ot 
liie former species render it capable of retaining, ten* a 
longer time, the moisture, which its too great laxity, and 
the incoherence of its particles would otherwise soon allow 
to escape. 

Manure, therefore, properly applied, supplies in a cer¬ 
tain degree, and according to its quality, the delici<;ncy of 
tillage. But no expedient can be an equi'adent fur rain 
Jn America there is no rainy season which is not fruit- 
lul, whilst, in a diy season, tlie income diminishes sonie- 
times one-half. 

From the position of tlie settled part of Upper Canada, 
the climate Is compai-ativcly mild in winter, v'hich is 
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thcro but of short duration, and frequently Avithont mur,li 
frost; it .sometimes indeed haj)pc'ns, that in the course of 
tliat season there is hardly any snow. Neither I.ake On¬ 
tario, lAike Erie. I.uke Huron, or Lake Michigan, are 
subject to be frozen at any great distanca; fronr their 
coasts ; but Lake Superior, from its northerly situation, 
is nsnally covered by a solid body of ice, for an extent of 
seventy miles from land. 

To attribute the predominance of cold in Ganada to 
tile multiplicity and extent of its rivers and lakes, appear.^ 
to be an bypotbesis not altogether correct. TJic humidity 
of the earth, and the ahnndance of water every where 
diffti.sed iJiroughout its surface, contribute, doubtles.s, in 
1 he summer months, to produce a coolness, by the eva- 
poi-atiou which then takes place, in consequence of llic 
dry and warm state of the atmosphere. Hut, in winter, 
wlien the degree of cold has once attained the freezing 
point, it can receive no augmentation from water; that 
element, considerably warmer than the part of tlie atmo¬ 
sphere to which it is contiguous, continues to emit wanntis 
until its .surface becomes congealed. 

The energy of heat, and that of cohe.sive attraction, 
acting in constant opposition to each other, enter inti¬ 
mately into every operation, by wdiich changes are pro¬ 
duced in the properties of substances. These mutations 
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of cnpacities seem essentially requisite to the preservation 
©f a more equal temperature, than otlierwi.>e might take 
place in the clcincnts, of which our bodies form a })art, 
and by whicJi Ave are environed. I'he evaporation from 
water mitigates the solstitial M'armth, and the quantity of 
heat wliich escapes previous to tlie congelation of tliat 
body, restrains the domination of frost from attaining 
rhat degree of exacerbation, at v/liieli it might otherwise 
arrive. 

AV'ere the power of cold capable of pervading with a ve¬ 
locity equal to that of light, every part of an immense 
body in a liquid state, the consolidation not progressive, 
aiul in a great measure superficial, would take immediale 
effect, Avhenever the whole could be brought to tlie teiur- 
perature of Ihirty-two degrees of FahrenJicit’s tliermome- 
tcjc I’hc thuAving of mountains of ice and snoAV, Avere 
heat to act in the same manner, would with equal rapidity 
lake place; 

The long continuation of frost and snows, Avhich for a 
jH>i io<l of near six montlis in the year prevails in LoAver 
(.’anada, may he attributed to the iraraeuse and desert re- 
liioFis Avliich stretcli toAvards tlm north. Tlie suoav seldom 

C' 

tails in any (juantily in. that pfOvince, unless Avhen the 
Av'ind bloAvs from the north-east, which is the quarter of 

A 

rhe mountains of ice. lu pa.s'iing o\'er the unfrozen parts 
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of the sea, tlw current of cold air drives before it; tlic 
vapours eiuilled from thence, which become inimediutely 
converted into snow. Whilst tlie wind continues in that 
direction, and wliilst the snows are fallino;, the decree of 
cold is diniiiiislied ; but no sooner docs it change its po¬ 
sition to the north-west, than the cold is consideiabiy 
augmented. The evaporation of tin.* snows contributes 
juuch to render so keen the w'iiids of tlsc west, mid north¬ 
west, which, previous to their arrival in Lower Canada, 
traverse immense countiies, and a prodigious chain of 
inouutaijis enveloped in that fleecy covering. 

The elevation of the earth is not the least impoitant 
cause of the subtilty of the air, and of the severity ot 
cold in this part of America, as the regions to the north¬ 
ward probably extend to the pole. TJie winds in Lowci 
C'anada generally proceed from the north-west, or north¬ 
east. When blowing from the former (piartcr, they pass 
t)vcr a long traed of territoi^, and the surface of tiui earth 
within the limits of their coui'se, becomes dejMrived of a 
portion of its heat to mitigate the air. But, on continuing 
to blow' in the same direction, they will sweep over a sur- 
lace already cooled, aiUJ^ll thence receive no abatement 
of their severity. Adv^ing in this manner, they pro¬ 
duce in their course the intenseness of frost. When the 
y imls pass over large collections of water, the surface be- 
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comes cool, and llie air ])ro{)ortionab]y iniligatcii ; tljc 
colder water, more weighty than that heneath, (Uvci'iuis . 
its place; is supplied by that Avhich is warmer, and a rmi- 
tiriucd i\;volution tiiiis takes pUie'c, until tl4e .suilace be* 
comes solid, and tljc Airthcr dcvelopemcnt ot' wajmtli is 
restrained. 

The vast and imnioasurable wrests^which-oversproad th<i 
i’ace of Canada, cssentiali)'^ contribute to the domination 
of c;old. The leaves and branches of the trees are tliickly 
in1crw(jven with each other, and the surface of Uu; ground, 
’jartienlarly in tlie iiortheru parts, is covered by shrubs, 
biambles, and the more i;ank productions of vegetation. 
Into these gloomy recesses the'rays of the sun can will) 
ditiiculty pc;n('tratc, and can visit them but during a trnn- 
dcjit porticni of the long summer’s day. The eartii over- 
^diiulowed during the prevalence of Iw'at, and covered by 
s!H)w in winter, can emit but a small degree of warmth 
to loinpor the piercing winds ; and the leaves of the trees 
whicli are«ex|>oscd to the sun, possess not a sullicient 
t[uautil:y of matter to imbibe, or to retain tlic elicct of bis 
rays. ’X'be trinds, in passing over these forests, can there¬ 
fore midorgo hut little alteration in tlu ir tenijicrature. 
'riie snoAVs are there retained in the spring, to amuciriater 
p<Tiod than on the cleared grounds, and tend to the pro¬ 
longation of cold. 


M M 
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The clearing and cultivation of lands h^ve miicli con¬ 
tributed to the amelioration of the climate of Canada; and 
the number of fires kept up in the habitations in different 
parts of the country, may likewise have a share in pro¬ 
ducing this change. Certain however it is, that the win¬ 
ters in those parts of Lower Canada, in the vicinity of 
.Quebec, have remitted several degrees ©f then- former se- 

4 ■' 

verity. An intelligent priest in the island of Orleans, 
kept, for half a century, a correct meteorological table ; 
and Ills successor continued it for eight years longer. Tjje 
result of theii' observations tended to preve, that the me¬ 
dium of coid inlKinter had diminished eight degrees within, 
that period.. ^ 

The mercury in tlie thermometer sometimes descends in 
winter to the thii'ty-sixt|j degree below zero in Fahren¬ 
heit*® sesdej but the a.tmosphere rarely continues long i% 
that dry and. intense state.. 

The river Saint Lawrence is seldom fro«;n so far down 
its course as Quebec, although* immense bodies of ice 
crowding flpon each other, continue to float up and down 
vdth the tides. The winter oL*1799 was the last in which 
what is called the Pont was formed, and when carriages 
passed across the ice from Quebec to Point Levi. . The 
ice in these regions is. of a much harder nature than’that 
of climates less subject to the influence of severe frost; it 
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contains more air, and its contexture is much,stronger, 

from the great degree of cold by whicli it% congealed ; 

» - 

being .suddehly formed, it is Icfis transparent, as well as 
liarder, than that which is more tardy in its formation. 
Although^the.congelation of water bo rapid in its proces.s, ^ 
a considerable-time is required for its solution when c6u- 
gealed. If ice, formed in the space of six minutes, be 
placed in such air.as has acquired the temperature of forty- 
tlve dcgree.s-of Fahrenheit, it will be some hours^ in re- 
suniiug its fluidity. In weather perfectly calm, water will 
frequently acquire a degree of cold beyond what is suffl- 
'cient for its congelation, without any change in its liquid 
state ; but if a breeae ruffle its sui'facci it becomes imme¬ 
diately solid. 

The ice on the rivers in Canada, acquires a thickness of 
two feet and upwards, and is capable of supporting any 
degree of weight. That on the borders of the Saint Law¬ 
rence, called the bordage, sometimes exceeds six feet. TJic 
ice on the center of the stream, where it is frozen over, is 
the thinnest part, occasioned proBably, by the convexity 
of the river. In great bodies of water which run with ra¬ 
pidity, the center is higher frequently by some feet than 
the surface towards either of the shores. 

Horses and carriages are driven with great rapidity 
along the ice, and an accident seldom happens, except 

mm2 
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sometim^ towards the spring, when it becomes rotten and 
inscGure, 

The accumulation af snow in the woods, where it is not 
subject to be drifted by the winds, is usually six or seven 
feet ill depth about the end of February, wben jt has at¬ 
tained its greatest quantity.^ The iiitlueuce of the sun, 
after tliat period, gradually coansumcs it, although freslv 
ijupplles coiithme at intervals to fall, soraetiuMrs for six 
weeks after that period. Tlie relativt; proportion of the 
snow to water, luay be ascertained by means of a long 
cylinder closed at one end, and inimcrsed itntil it reach 

the surface of the ground. It will thus; contain a cohun?r 

0 

of snow equal to tlie depth that has fallen; and on its 
lieing dissolved, will shew the quantity of water to which 
" it is equal. • 

The mode of travelling in winter is no less, rapid than 
convenient.* A vehicle, called a cariolc, is’ drawn by one 
or two horses, which are harnessed in the same manner as 
for any other carriage; Tiie body of the more fashionable 
kind is like tliat of a Curricle, and is fixed upon a slay 
shod with iron. Xt has an apijpn of bear-sk-in or leather, 
and within it is placed a tiMfialo-skini called a robe, with 
which the legs and feet are kept warm. A person may 
thus travel, or drive about for his pleasure, witliouat much 
inconvenience from, cold, particularly if he employ a ser* 
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yant to ilrivc tlie liorses. In bad weallier, slays ’wiih tops 
or covers made of leather, are in use. Wlien tla ruiids 
are level and good, the dnift of one of tliosc eaiTi;\:iv,s is 
very little fatiguing fora horse, as a small - degree t)f im¬ 
pulse is then rc(p.iii-ed to retain it in rapid motion. 

After a heavy fall of snow, the loaded slays >vhich pavss 
along in the vicinity of the towns, alternately take up in 
their front, and deposit a quantity of snow, and thus firm 
in the roads hirrows and ridges in a transverse position, 
which are e.alleil cnJtois ; until these are filed up, travelling, 
becomes latiguing and unpleasant. 

There is scaicely ‘A- habifanl in Lower Canada whr. pos¬ 
sesses not one or two slays, and much time is consumed 
during the winter season in driving from one place tusin- 
other. The horses are of the Nonnun breed, and are ralhm- 
small, but stout, hardy, fleet, and W'eli calculated for draft. 
Notwithstanding the little care that is bestowed on thl*in, 
and the ill treatment which many of them experience, they 
in general possess**their strength to a gregt age. 

The houses are kept warm in winter by means of cast 
metal-Stoves, in which wood is burnt, and rvhich, through 
pipes formed of sheet-iron, eommunicate an eijuable por¬ 
tion of heat to every part of a chamber. *By this mode, 
and by the precautions which are taken on the part of the 
iiiliabitauts, in ■wearing suitable cloathing wlien they expose 
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theinselvi^ ’to of the climate Is but 

little felt pJF 

the. pores 

seems in soni^4^g3F^R^'lai^iilttk:*.. remedy for its 
.tenseness, and^to^btfllBiS^^ mipre^ssions, of 

■ the Jiunian, .become mpre stiscep- 

p sustain. 

that of the inlmbitapts 
l|^»put prcmnchil accent. 
l^;proceedin^,of'p^^^K!^rahd:.a§^-'those'of tlie 
i®tts. of ^ the Ert^isii’ ‘ and French 
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PART THE SECOND, 

MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE AMERICAN 

INDIANS, 


CHAPTER XII. 

X8&1GANS tJt GENERAt—THF IROQUOIS—TIIEIR TItLAGE8~>HABlTA-> 

TioNS OF Various sedentary tbibes~~dw£i.ungs and TEMPtEb 

OF THE FEBUVIARS—OP THE NATIVES ON THE BORDERS OF THE 
OROONOQDE, THE RIVER OP THE MifAStOKS, &C.—«£VBRAt ERRATIC 
TRIBES—THE CARAIBS, RRAZlEtANS^—DREBS OF SOME SOVTa^iWE' 
RICANS—OP THE MOXF.S.^At*«lmiAN»>H(*BAG'nCB, OF TATOOlMb 
—MODE OF FAINTING—NATIVES 0 » —TETONB—CANCE5 

—IIIETIANS— BOG^EIB INDUE S.wfew iaiEADX—CHIPEWEIANS— 

NATIVES OF THE NORTH WES* C<>JURP-r'OF EiRlEN AND PANAMA— 
OF YUCATAN—MEXICANS. 

t 

^ IN mmy Situations on t6e continent of America, 
the human race is found to ai^roach nearer to a state of 
nature, than in any part of the ancient world. The con¬ 
dition of some jaC its inhabitants scsems but UtU^ removed 
froit that of the animals which range the gloomy and 
boundless woods. Man may ^huere lie contemplated^ 
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fillier emerging 'uuin a neJo state of liberty, oi: nnite»l 
into small eomnu]nitii;s, or in a slatcot coiiijiaralive civi¬ 
lization. 

.'Vlthongh many of llic Americans differ from each othei 
m .s!;;tur(‘ and in feaVun-y, y(*t in comple.Kioii there is vi rv 
little Minalion. Tiu- launy colour verging towards that oi 
copper, is ])<;culjar to tiic native jnlial>itaiit.s of tlie wJioli 
of tliis ('u'atin. ut. This effhet cannot be attribnted to th" 
i!( I'lec'. of tcinpeiatnrc in llic climate, to the air Vvlncli 
they respire, or lo the ntituro of their alitnent ; for in no 
part of this t'xtensive region has the J'hiriijOeim com¬ 
plexion, throvigliout u descent of many generations, im- 
dorgone any eiiange from it.s original eoloiir. 

The features of the Americans, when allowed to retain 
the shape which nature has designed tJu-m, vould he liy 
iio means irregular or di.sgiisting. Their Jiair is coarse,* 
lank, and black ; their eyes are of the same hut; ; and a 
prominonce-iu hones of the ciiei'k seems to form ap 

almost general ehavaeteristic. 

Intercourse with Kuropeans has effaced many of t!u‘ 
ancient customs, and changed in a considerable tlcgtt'c tia 
luannias of a great number of the Indian tribes. To ac- 
<pure a knowledge of their oiiginal state, we must endea¬ 
vour to trace their history in the works .of the inission- 
aries, and in those of other writers whodiave directed tlieir 
•researches to different parts ofthis continent. 

4 
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In diilitieating tlie manners of people v\le»He sphere of 
oljscrvation is confined to the objects of nature by which 
they are surrounded, it will be necessary to describe cus¬ 
toms which may appear tibctured with folly and absurdity. 
An acquaintance, however, with the nature of man, can 
alone be gained by an observation of his conduct in the 
various situations in M'liich he is placedi 

The origin of the inliabitants of this continent, cannot 
lx; traced with any degree of certainty. As tlie straits 
bctw(;en Asia and America, in the l^itude of sixty-six de¬ 
grees nojth, arc not many leagues in breadth, it is not 
improbable, that emigration from the old to the new he¬ 
misphere, first took place in this part of the globe. 

Several of the natives have derived from their ancestors 
a confused tradition, in wliich the primitive descent of no 
particular race of men is described- It seems to regard ' 
the general origin of mankind, which being the most 
striking of ^11 subjects of enquiry, has made an impression 
even on the minds of men who have attained but little 
progress in improvement. 

The Indians seem not, in gen^h to be ignorant that 
their forefathers were strangers in the countiy w^hich they 
now inhabit. They assert, that they migrated from a 
distant region towards the west. The Iroquois, who, of 
all the nations of North America, the inhabitants of 
Mexico excepted, had made the greatest advancement in 
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the social statCj assert, that for a series of y«trs they 
wandered from one situation to another, under the con¬ 
duct of a female. By her they were led over a great por¬ 
tion of the continent of North America, until they made 
choice of the tract which they now occupy , whose climate 
was more temperate, and whose soil was more adapted to 
the purposes of Cultivation than that of any place they 
bad before visited. She there distributed lands among 
her followers, and thus founded a colonj which has ever 
since retained its statibhi T inhabitants of Agnier dif¬ 
fer somewhat from the rest of the Iroquois, in the account 
which they give of their origin, and , claim an exemption 
from the appellation of or constructors of 

dwellings, which is applied to the other tribes of that na¬ 
tion. The natives qf the neighbouring^rritories, blend 
under one name the five tribes of the Iroquois, although 
each is possessed of its peculiar dialect. They inhabit the 
country on the north and south of lake Ontarlcf, bounded 
on the east by lake Gham|rfiairi. They are divided into 
Upper and Lower Iroquoisi an into five cantons; the 
former distinguished by the appellations of Tsonnonthou- 
ans, Goyogoueiis, and Qhont^ues; the latter by those of 
Agniers and Oftoybuths. By extending their wars far be¬ 
yond the limits of tlieir domains, they found a nation in 
Virginia which diifered but little from them in language, 
and which, although formerly connected with them by 
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some affinity, had long been unknown to them or forgot¬ 
ten. Of this conformity of language they availed them¬ 
selves, by combining the interests of that people with then 

n , f 

own, and thus strengthened their association. 

These tribes, notwithstanding a variety of causes for 
jealousy, have ever maintained an union among them¬ 
selves, which they express by saying, that they compose 
only one cabin or family. 

In many of the customs of the savages in America, a 
fijniilarity to those of people in very different quarters of 
the globe is discoverable; and soioe words in their lan¬ 
guages appear likewise to have sounds, as w'ell as applica- 
lions, in which an analogy may be traced to languages 
that existed, or do still exist, among people of the ancient 

continent. Froiii accidental sources like these, some wri- 

■ 'm- _ 

ters have pretended to trace the countries from whent;e the 
nal ives of America first emigrated-, 

It is observed by an eminent historian,^ that the dis¬ 
positions and manners of men'are formed by their situa¬ 
tion, and arise from the state of weiety in which tliey 
live. If we suppose two bodies of men, though in tlieuiost 
remote regions of the globe, to be placed in a state of 
.society similar in its degree of improvement, they must 
feel the same wants, and exert the saii^e;endeavours to 


* Robertson, 
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supply th^. The saidpi^^pbjects^^^ same 

passions will animate th^, aiod the same ideas and senti¬ 
ments will arise in tlieir minds, In every part of the 
earth the progress of min l^enpeari and 

we can trace him in his career, from the rude simplicity of 
savage life, iiiitil he attains the industiy, the arts, and 
the elegance of polished society. There aae, it is true,, 
among every people, some eUstoms, which, as they d j not 
flow from any natural want or desire peculiar to their situ¬ 
ation, may he denomiimted us^ arbitmiy institution. 
If, between twh nations of the 

earth, a perfect agreement Vith respect to these sliould be 
discovered, one may be led to suspect that they were con¬ 
nected by some aifinity. America may have received its 
first inhabitants from pur continent, either by the north¬ 
west of Europe, or tlie north-east of Asia; but tlun e seems 
to be goodneason for isupposing, that the progenitors of 
all the Ameri<;aa.imtidh8^^^ Cape Horn to the north, 
migrated frotttVfhe latter rather than the former.” 

The savages preserve their^ 8^^^ free from all excre¬ 
scences of Iiair, excepting on the'head aiKl eye-brows, 

and even this some of. them ^are at the trouble to eradi¬ 
cate.* On the first arrival of Europeans on tlieir coasts, 

• The truth uf iht« assertion, the niilhor has had occasiou to asceriniri, 
not only from his own |jenKHta1 ob6«n'v.ation, but from the testimony of u 
^real number of gciitlctnea who have truvellcsl into the inlcrior, and remote 
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tiieir surj^iiie at the uiH^ appearance of these 

strangers loathe excessive; "iiiS the loiig heard, which at 




that jperibd was the preir#^^; ih theiii, in the 

eyes of the nativesy ith ftir.lo^ Z 

Many of the Athericita cdnsiderable 

capacity, witli a liyply i concep¬ 

tion, and Strong ppwbi«*of?ipecoFlection. Some of the 
northern natives ietain trades of ah ?tnci^t h^ re¬ 

ligion, and of a species of goVehfimeht. 
on their own affairs, and direct thethsblybs with consider¬ 
able certainty to the attainment of: ihe ehds they have in 
view. With a. iegmatic codlriess liidpasistent with the 
more active dispositions of ciViliaed men, they enter upon 
the most serious concerns ; they are Seldom touched with 
anger; but when’under the influence of that passion, ap¬ 
pear to have no piissessiori" of their faculties. A certain 
degree of haughtiness, a disregard of the opinions of 
others, and a total independence, seem to predominate in 
the .sa^'age character. An Araericaii Would act and speak. 


parte of the American contin^. Be baa alao seen si'veral Indians with 
Iwards, and he is fnUy a)nvince<l llicm: ctm be no question, that in this re¬ 
spect the natives of this coiilinent di&r hot frwn the other inhabitants of 
the earth. An instrument made of Wire, for pluckinj? out the hair which 
grows (Ml ll»c face and bo<1y, composes 0:^0 of the hhuopean articles of traffic 
with (he Indians. 

'1'Ik; same aversion to the growth of hair upon the faccj or any part of the 
body, prevails nuiong both sexes of the iuhabitaiits of Sumatra. Mabsiws's 
H istory of Suiiuilra. 
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with the same {reedom and arrogance, in an assembly of 
the most poweitul clxLefs, as among his own tribe. 

Their .education i.s almost .i^tirely limited to the know¬ 
ledge of making war by stealth, and to the habitual exer¬ 
cise of patience and fortitude in enduring the most severe 
trials of misery and pain. Tbe condition of their life, and 
the state of their society, are the irresistible reasons whicij 
guide their conduct in either of those situatk>ns. Their 
courage ddl^ not appear inferior to that of the rest of 
mankind, and it is only the niode of exercising it, which 
'Constitutes the diii^nGife^^^m this tespect, between them 
and more civilizied nations* 

In the manners of all the inhabitants of the Western con- 
tinent, although a strong siinilitude is discoverable, almost 
every nation has, neverthdtess, certain u.sages peculiar to 
itself. Amdng the Iiiinoi8:Kthe Sioux of Louisiana, the in¬ 
habitants of Florida and of Yucatan, there were young 
men who assumed the dress of women. Which they retained 
during their lives, And were satisfied with executing the 
lowest drudgeries of the other Sex. They never married, 
they assisted in all the ceremonies in which superstition 
appeared to he concerned,"and tins extraordinary inode of 
life made them pass among tlieir countrymen as persons 
of a superior older,; and above the common classes of 
mankind. Customs'similar to these formerly prevailed 
among the nations of Asia who adored Cyb^l^;, and among 

8 
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the more ea$tern tribes, who consecrated to the Phrygian 
Goddess, or to Vesnus UrgniE. priests habited like women, 
whose countenances were effeminate, who painted them¬ 
selves, and who made it their study to disguise their real 
sex. As the latter degeherai^ among their countrymen 
into subjects of derision and .contempt, • the former were 
also, fron^^the debauchery of their lives, regarded with 
aversion and disgust. Many of them were cut off by the 
Spaniards, who, conceiving that tl^y were subservient to 
the most shameful passions, delivered them over a prey to 
furious dogs, which were made alsp the instruments of de¬ 
struction to a great part of the naked Indians. 

In the savage state,, wiiere indolence and sloth are con¬ 
sidered as enjoymentsi a disposition to actiyity is rarely to 
be discovered. To prejwe palisades for their forts, to 
construct or to repair their cabins, to dress the inside of 
the skins with which they cloath tliemselves, to fabricate 
some articles of domestic fuirnkure, to mend or to renew 
the simple instruments in use amoi^ them> to paint and 
ornament themselves after their own rude and fantastical 
taste, form, next to those of w'ar and tlie chace, the most 
laborious occupations of the men.. 

Having an immense extent of territory over which to 
range, the more sedentary tribes have learnt by experi¬ 
ence to choose, with sufficient judgement, situations for 
their villages. These are usually placed in the midst of 
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the best soil, and updD an eminence, if such can be 
found, to command a prospect of the neighbouring coun¬ 
try, and to enable the inhabitants thereby to guard against 
surprise. They endeavour to combine with these local 
advantages, the choice of a spot on the banks of a river 
which glides in a serpentine course, in ordet to form a 
ditch around those fortiftcations, which uniinjgjjjfoved art 
enables tlieiTi to add to the conyepic^^^ supplied by ha- 
ture."- ‘ ' ■; 

The VUiaigea which prel^ to an enemy, an.- 

fortified with fifteen to thirty feet in alti¬ 

tude, placed dosely togi^CT, :^d, composed of a triple 
mnge, the center Of wbich as planted perpendicularly , the 
others in a slanting posi^ps,/ and the whole is thickly 
lined to the beij^it of^dw^ye feet,^ trees. 

Within the,Jact, there, aip.certain situations filleil with 
stones to throw upon an enemy, and likewise reservoirs of 
water for extinguislung'fire^ The inhabitants^ ascend to 
their fiorts by means of tri^s or logs full of notches. The 
general form of the pallisadoed defences, is round or oval, 
with only one’entrance- f 

About a faimdmdpad^, with scA'Cn families in each, form 
the general sme Of 3n,I»^ These people seldom 

reside in their jfprts, unless>wben threatened with danger, or 
in a state of actual warfaU-e. The habitations of all the nr.- 
tive tribes of America, evince the poverty, simplicity, and 
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!j Duality of men born in the infancy of a new world ; and 
if vve except the inhabitants of Peru and INIexico, mIio 
const met .small hovels of stone, in which neither art, n*- 
gularity, nor conyehience are displayed, some other pcojde 
in tlicir viciuiyy, who finish their huts w ith a kind of plais- 
ter or cement, almost the whole of the other Indian na¬ 
tions possess but wretched cabins, calculated to convey an 
idea of the greatest luiseiy. 

The dwellings of the natives of Tia.scala, oi‘ Tapcaca, 
and the greater part of tliose of ^Mexico, were composed 
of branches of trees covered with turf or mud. The en¬ 
trance was extremely low, and several families dwelt nn- 
dfi- tiie same roof. Ve.ssels made of clay .were t'iie only 
cu 1 inary utensils of these people. 

• Tlu! houses of the Peruvians were iii general eiglil feet 
high, the materials of Avlucli they were constructed being 
.slum*, oj- bi’icks dried in the sun. They were in the form 
of a (piadrangle, w ithout any aperture for t he admission of 
liglit except the door, which was extremely Ioav and con¬ 
tracted. A mode of architecture, eipially uniform and 
siiiij)le, was practised in raising their consecrated edi¬ 
fices. Tliese varied only wdtli regard to tlieir dimeii.sions, 
rhe temple of Pachacamac, to which a palace, of the 
Incas, and a fortress were cojijoined, formed a structure 
whose extent was considerable, its cu-cumferoiioe being 
more than Iralf a league, and its height about twelve feet. 


o o 
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A pile of this magnitude, may doubtless be reputed lo 
have been a monuuK'nt of industry among a people totally 
ignorant of the uses of the niechanical powers. The bricks 
and stones of which it was composed, were laid upon each 
other without the intervention of mortar, which was un¬ 
known to the Peruvians, and Joined with such nicety and 
precision, that the interstices were not clisfovcrable, ex¬ 
cept on a near approach of the beholder. As no light en¬ 
tered but from the doors, the interior of the buildi yd 
must have been illiuninated by some artilicial means. 

Cuzco was the only place in the empire of Peru which 
could edaim the appellation of city. In every other part 
of the country the natives resided in huts detached from 
eacli otlier,’and.in some situations composing small villages. 

The natives of Davis’s Straits, of Nova Zcmbla, and ol • 
California, retire into caverns prepared by nature, or ex- 
eavate the sides of banks, in which they pass a long prin¬ 
ter, little different from the wild animals wdiich dig for 
themselves dwellings in tlie earth. They repowe iir the 
summer under the shade of the forests, r)r under encamp¬ 
ments made with the skins of seals. 

On the borders of the Oroonoque, on those of the river 
of the Amazons, and in countries liable to periodical in- 
ondaiions, villages are exalted into the air over the mid¬ 
dle of H'aters and marshes. Their inhabitants form posts 
qI the palm-tree of a considerable height, and crossing* 
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each oilier, being connected by transverse beams. On 
these, wliosc altitude is from twenty to thirty-five feet, 
habitat ions are erectefl, which appear designed rather for 
r'ultnrcs than for men. The women, when burdened 
with their children, or with domestic baggage, will ascend 
witli lulmi fable facility to these aerial abodes, by ladders 
tbmied of trees rudely notched. It is not only against the 
dangers of the floods that these people guard themselves 
by such extraordinary asylums *, they are thus protected 
from the sudden incursion of their enemies, from being 
snqjriscd by crocodiles or tigers, and from the torment of 
nuisc[uitocs and other flics, which seldom elevate them¬ 
selves so far from the earth, and wliose attacks would, 
without this precaution, be insupportable. 

The conquerQ|S of New Spain found scAcral nation|^ 
lodged in this manner, Avhoin they experienced great diffi^ 
culty in subduing, and w ho killed many of their ])eople. 

VVandering natioas, such as the Algouquins, who remain 
but for a short time in one situation, are satisfied w'ith 
making tjieir huts extremely low, and with placing them 
in a confused manner. They generally carry with them 
laiiie rolls of the bark of the birch-tree, and form the 
iVaines of the cabins of wattles or twigs stuck into the 
earth in a circular figure, and united near their upper ex¬ 
tremities, Upon the outside of this frame the bark is un¬ 
rolled, and thus affords shelter from rain and ffom the 

o o 2 
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influence of the sun. The Indians near Monterrj^ in north¬ 
west America, are in person under the middle size, and ili 
proportioned. They also construct tlieir temporajy lodg¬ 
ings of wattles arranged in a conical form, interwoven with 
ribs, like basket-work ; they arc about eight feet in height, 
having an jiperture at the summit, for the Issue of tlic 
smoke. The exterior is^thickly thatched with dried ree(ls> 
grass, or rushes. The dwellings of some of the other tribe > 
of the north-west, are composed of planks: they are f t 
twenty-five feet in length, and fifteen feet in breach !•, s>. - 
cured from the weather witli bark, The fire is alwa> j 
made in the center. These sheds coiitaiu from eighteen t » 
twenty people, the men being separated, from tlie womea 
and children. Every cabin appears to form a small colony 
independent of the others ; each has ca^ipes appropriated 
for its use, and each its individual chief,* 

The sedentary tribes have, habitations more capacious 
and solid, . The cabins of the Caraibs are of great leugtlr, 
extending from sixty to eighty feet, and composed c>f 
forked posts twenty, or tiiirty feet high,, over which, to 
form the ridges of the roofs, palm-trees or cabbagc-trees 
are laid. The cabbage-tree.frequently, attains the altitude 
of two hundred feet, is perfectly straight,, decreasing but 
little in diameter, destitute of branches, unless at its sum- 
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jslit, which is surrounded fey ten dr twelve "veen boughs, 
wdtli long and narrow leaves thickly growing on each side/ 
extending to the extremity ; these bend downwards with 
elegance, and resemble in appearance the feathers of an 
ostrich. On each side of the cabbage-tree tlius placed 
along the ridge of the frame, small trees are adjusted at 
proper intervals, sloping to the ground, which they are 
made to enter with their lower ends. The whole is thatch¬ 
ed with patm-leaves, with reeds, or with the tops of canes, 
so w'ell secured as to defend- the inhabitants for a lon<» 
period against all injuries from the weather. No light is 
admitted but from the door of the cabin, which is so low, 
tliat they who enter creep upon their Jianils and knee,-, 
The interior part is extremely dark, and although Ict p} 
very neat and c||^n by the women, appears comfortless on 
account of the smoke which proceeds from a number ol 
fire.s kept continually burning, every per.son being allowed 
to kindle one under his hammock, to protect him from 
the bites of the rausquitoes. The cabin.s of the Bra.siliuus 
arc made nearly, in the same manner as tho.se of the Car- 
aib.s; being of great dimensions, live or six only couipo.se a 
considerable village. Each cabin contains from sixty to 
eighty persons, divided into distinct families. 

The Iroijuois have been with propriety distingni,shed by 
the appellation of constructors of cabinSi being of all the 
uncivilized nations on the continent of America, that 
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vliich is the iiiOst commodioxisly lodged, Tlicse caliins 
^ire in the form of a bower, five or six fathoms in bread! li. 
high in proportion, and in lengtli according to the num¬ 
ber of firc!,s, for fuel 1 of which a space of tv enl v-tive fet't 
is allotted. Throughout the wdiole length, and at the end, 
pickets are planted, which arc tinnly connceled by lines 
made of the inner bark of trees ; on these are fixed, as an 
outward covering, the bark of the beech or ehu-trec, 
worked together with bands formed of iiic same material 
as the lines, A square, or a parallelogram being thus in¬ 
cluded, the arch is made with bout poles, wJiicli are a Isa; 
covered with bark, and externally secured by other poles 
bent over it, and interwoven throughout the w'hoUt length 
of the cabin, with young trees split into hoops, whose, 
ends are secured by wooden hooks, disposed along tin- 
sides and at each extremity. The middle space w ithin is 
appropriated for the fire, the smoke ascending through an 
aperture in the roof, which .serves not only for a chimney, 
but for the admission of light. In bad weather the open¬ 
ing is secured wdth bark. An elevated |.ilatforni of tw'(!lve 
Or thirteen feet in length, and six in depth, which is used 
for beds as well as seats, is placed on each side of the firi'. 
On this couch, which is not calculated to promote east; or 
effeminacy, the natives stretch themselves without any 
other covering than the Iiabiliments which they wear dur¬ 
ing the day. The use of a pillow is known to but few. 
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and they who have seen' that article in the possession of 
Europeans accommodate themselves with a billet of wood, 
with a mat rolled up, or with skins stufted with liair. 

The natives of South America generally make use of 
hammocks of cotton, or of the interior bark of trees, 
manufactured with considerable skill. These they suspend 
in their cabins, and sometimes on the bnuglis of trees. 
The inhabitants of this part of the continent are in general 
of a good stature, and are alert and active when roused 
from their habitual indolence. The features of their coun¬ 
tenances are little diftcrent from those of Europeans, 

Among some peculiarities, there is one in which they dif- 

• 

fer in general from the natives of the more northern lati¬ 
tudes. • The}'’ allow their hair to grow to a great length, 
■which in their estimation is a point of beauty. By far the 
greater numbers wear no deaths; certain brilliant stones 
aie fixed to the neck. On occasions of ceremony, ihty 
attach around the waLst a Iselt composed of fathers (»f 
various colours, which produces an agreeable eftcct. TJic#* 
women wear a kind of shift, called ttpoy^ with short sleeves, 
They who are most exposed to the w'eather, or most sen¬ 
sible of the effects of cold, cover themselves with the skins 

of wild animals, wearing in summer, the fur or hair out- 

* 

wards, and in winter next to the body. 

Under tlic appellation of Moxes was comprehended an 
assemblage of several different nations of infldels^in SoutU 

4 
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America, to wliom it was generally given, beeansc tin* 
tribe of the Moxes was the first on that part of the conti¬ 
nent, to which the evangelic tloctrine of salvation was 
inijiarted. TJicsc people inhabit an inniamse tract of 
conntiy, which stretclies from Saint Croix tie la Sierra, 
along the basis of an extensive chain of "mountains, hhty 
and prcciyiitou.s, which runs from north to south. It is 
.situated under the Torrid Zone, aird spreads from the tentli 
to the fifteenth degree of .south latitude. A considerable 
portion of this va.st territory consist'j of a plain, which is 
subject to frecpient inundations, for want of sutficient 
channels to give issue to the collection of wate-rs, v liose 
abundance is produced by continued rains, by torrents, 
which at particular sea,sons descend from the mountains, 
and by the swelling of rivers, no longer confined to their 
accustomed barriers. During more tlian four months of the 
year, all communication betw'een the inhabitants is im¬ 
peded by tlie necessity to which they are driven, of dis- 
^persing in search of high situations, in order to avoir] tlic 
floods, and their cabins are at that period very remrUe 
from each other. Be.sides this inconvenience, they have 
to encounter that of the climate, whose heat is intense ; 
it is however, at times moderated, partly by the abund¬ 
ance of rain and the overflowing.s of the rivers, and partly 
by the north wind which continues to blow throughout a 
considerajple portion of the year. But at other periods. 
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tlie south wind which sweeps along the sides of the moun¬ 
tains covered wdth snows, bursts forth with such impetu¬ 
osity from its barriers, and fills the atmosphere witli a de¬ 
gree of cold s<.v piercing, that these people, almost naked, 
and badly fed, have not strength-to sustain this, immense 
change of temperature, this sudden derangement of the 
seasons, especially wdien accompanied by inundations, 
which fail not to generate famine and other awful scourges 
of the human race. • 

'riie dress of the IMoxes, which consists of niany ridicul¬ 
ous oruaraents, a<Ids to the natural wildness of their ap¬ 
pearance. They blacken one side of the face, and stain 
the other with a dirty red colour. Their lips and nostrils 
are pierced, and a v^ariety of baubles- which contribute to 
render tluj spectacle* yet more hideous, is attached to these 
organs. Some wear upon tlie breast a plate of metal, 
others tic around the body strings of glass beads, mingled 
witJi ])iece.s of leather, and the teeth of animals which they 
have slain in tlfle chaec. There are some of these natives 
who fix upon the girdles the teeth of their enemies whom 
tliey liave killed in battle, and the greater the number of 
marks of prowess they cmi wear, the more respectable arc 
they actiounted. among their tribes. They are the least 
disgusting in appearance, Avho cover the head, the arms,, 
and the knees, with a variety of plumage, which is dis*- 
posed, in an agreeable manner. 


p p 
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The Pata|;onian.s seldom exceed in stature the height of 
six feet, liaving a large head, square shoulders, and miis- 
eular limbs. Following-the impulse of nature, and enjoy¬ 
ing abundance of aliiucuit, their frame receives all the 
uggniiidi:jcment of which it is capable. Their features are. 
neither hard nor disagreeable, and in many they are pleas¬ 
ing. The visage is round and somewhat fiat; the eyes are 
lively ; the teeth, altliough large, are wdiite ; and the hair 
is worn long, and- attached to the sununit of the head. 
>Some wear moustaches ; .some liave their cJiceks painted 
r<'d. Their language appears soft, and they exhibit no 
indications of a fero<uou.s character. Their habiliments 
consist of a piece of leather fixed about the w aist, and a 
large robe of skin attached around the body, descending 
to the heels ; the part intended for covering tlu; shoulders 
being allowed to fall beliind, so that notwithstanding the 
rigour of the w’eather, they are usually naked from the 
girdle upwiards. They have a kind of short boots of horses 
leather, open behind, and some wear round tlie calf of the 
leg a ring of copper, of about two inches in breadth. 

Their principal food is derived from wild cattle; ami 
when they travel, they fix piece.s of flesh to the saddlc.s of 
their horses. They frequently eat their food raw'. Their 
horse.s arc .slender and small, and their dogs arc of a feeble 
breed. Tliey are sometimes reduced to the necessity of 
drinking sea-water, as springs and rivers arc very rare on 
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tliat part of the coast. This nation seems to lead an crra- 
tic life, roaming througlwut the vast plains of South Ame¬ 
rica ; men, women, and children, are continual!y on horse¬ 
back, jjursuing the game, or wild animals, with which 
tlicse territories arc covered. They cloath thenrsclves, and 
form their tents with skins. 

The habiliments of the Iroquois consist of .several pieces, 
hcing a kind of tunic, an apron, a robe calculatetl to cover 
the whole, and shoes for the feet. The apron is made of 
skin well dresstul, or of European cloth ; it passes vindt r 
the body, and is fixed on either side by a girdle which sur¬ 
rounds the waist. It is usually of sufficiait length to fold 
over at each end, and to hang downwards. The stockings, 
or leggings, are of skins .seweil on the outside, having be- 
yoiul the scam a double s<dvagc of three inches in breadth, 
whic:h guards the limbs from being injured by brushing 
against the underwood and boughs, in passing through 
the forests.- Tlie women w^ear the same articles of di-ess, 
avul fix them by garters under the knee ; the men attach 
them by strings to the belt around the waist. These leg¬ 
gings have no feet, but enter into the shoes made of soft 
U;at.her, generally of deer-skin, and fi'equently neatly ein- 
liroidered with tlie quills of porcupiives, stained of differ¬ 
ent hues. A spetdes of bu.vkin ascending to the calf of the 
leg, is sometimes worn. 

The robe is a kind of blanket of aboitt five or six feet 
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Tins figures thus engmved on tlie fiice and body, become 
•^istihgiiishing marks of the individual. When a -savagi* re- 
turns from war. and ivishcs to make known to the lubes 
tbrongli whose territory' he passes, a victf^ry wliicli he lias 
gained ; when he has made choice of a new situation for 
hunting, and would signi^' to others the spot he has 
marked out, lie supplies the‘deficiency of an alphabet, by 
the cliaractcristic figures whicli personally distinguish luju; 
he delineates upon bark ydiich he fixes upon the end of a 
pole, or cuts with Ins hatchet upon the trunk of a tree., 
Ruch hieroglyphics as he conceives sufficient to exjdaiu his 
.sentimeuts,* 

Tlie natives CDi])loy for the purpose of colouring, thfr ^ 
juice of particular plants, aiifl the berries of shrubs and 
trees. TJiey extract, with considerable dexterity, tJie co¬ 
lours of European cloths, which they transfer to tlie 
leal her and to the porcupine (juills, with which they fabri¬ 
cate (heir little works. 

* The practice of tataoiiig is off grriSt antiquity, and has )joen common to 
jiuincrons niUions In Tait^y,-Asia, tljc wiatbern parts of £iKppe,. and por- 
(tiipo to a great portion of the itdiubiiants of tJie earth. It is still 
among some of the MooHsli trifes, wtro are probably descendants of th^ij, 
vlio formerly sperc Bubjecit^ to the ^UHstiwis of Africa, and svho to avoid 
paying bixes Ivkethe Moors,’thus imprinted crosses upoii their skins, that 
they might pass for Clirisljgns. This costora, which originally might serve 
to distinguish trilws by Uieir foligiefoV oyfjB»m^iidi other, bccahic afterwards 
a modcoftIecpration, ^at,WMjialiitua!ly retained, when all remembrance of 
H S' origin was clla ced. CiJ Jisf r Kii. 
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Many of the North American tribes cut their hair ac¬ 
cording to differtmt forms; one of tlie modes is, to shave- 
the head, and to leave only a small tuft on the centre. 
I'he fashion of trimming tl'ie hair, varies in a great de¬ 
gree, and an enemy may by this means l)C discoveixid at » 
considerable distance. 

The practice of wearing long hair, jn'evails, however,, 
among the greater number of the American tribes, and is 
unquestionably that which nature has pointed out. The 
ancient Europeans, and particularly the (lanLs. followecl 
that fashion ; ami the territory of the latter was distin¬ 
guished by the appellation of Gafha comatu. 

To the first I'ace of mouarchs amt>ng the Franks, a. Ger¬ 
man ijeople who inhabited the lianks of tlie rivers Maiiu: 
aiidSalii, the privilege of wearing long hairwa.s alone per¬ 
mitted, and subjects of every description wt;re limited to 
the ireneral fashion of the tonsure. Tlu.- renunciation of 
all hope of succession to the crown -was publicly declare<], 
if a prince of the blood allowe<l his hair to lx; cut off. 

Before the invasion and conquest of their country by 
the Tartars, the Chinese wore tl-wir hair in its full and 
natural growth, in the hope; that after death, they should 
by that means be conducted to licarven. In the earlier 
stages of every luiuian association, it appears from tlie 
most remote memoirs which cati be found, that no covering 
was worn upon tlie head. Tlie Jews, the Carthaginians, 
the Egyptians, the Greeks, and the Romans wore no 

4 • 
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covering in the original state of their societies. The Gothf 
permitted their Ijalr to hang in laige curls on their shoul¬ 
ders. The Swabians, a people of Germany, were ac¬ 
customed to knot their hair, and to attach the extremity 
to the crow'u of the head. The Arymphiajis, kowever, 
who formerly frequented the bases of the Jlipheaii moun¬ 
tains, and Jroin whom the Muscovites are descended, prac-' 
tised among both sexes the fashion of shaving the licad; 
to allow' the hair to flow’ in its full natural grow'tli, was 
considered as infamous. 

lied and various otlier colours, mixed witli bear’s grease, 
art; lay the Americans used for the purpose of tinging the 
hair, as well as tlie countenance and body. Tlie Caraibs 
and otljcr tribes of America betw'een the tropics, after 
bathing, are attended by tlieir wives wlio cany calibasbes 
filled with colours mixed with the oil of the palm-tree, 
parlicularly rocou, a vegetable red produced from tlicbcr- 
lies of a tree found in thosi* latiUuI(;.s, wdiose cflects are 
■extremely baneful to flies. 

To denote the chief whom they obey, the Virginian,^ 
have certain distinguishing characters delineated on tlieir 
buck. In Euroiie, in the period at which Constantine 
tlie Great was emperor of Koine, the people bore upon 
tlieir shoulders the imperial designation, which w'as a 
cross, to indicate the country to which lliey belonged. 
Allured by a principle of devotion for the divine foundin' 
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of their faith, the priiuii ivc Cliristians inipriuted on tlieii* 
i)0(Jie.s the figure of the ows. Th(* lh asilians, in order t-o 
distinguish tJicir warriors who had destroyed a number of 
tiie enemy, cut chanteteristic figures on their aims and 
thighs, filling the incisions vrith a corroding powder. 

'fhe natives in the vicinity of La Cruz on.the Western,. 
Const of AuK'iica, are of a clear olive complexion, ap* 
pruacliing in some, individuals to a jv'liite; tlicir features 
are regular and well-lbnued, their figure is robust, unci 
their address arrogant and bold.. The skins of otter,s, 
sea-ealves, deer, or bears, compose the coverings hy 
Avhich their bodies are .sheltered from the changes of the 
elenu'nts; these Iiabilimcnts extend from the neck to the 
leg, and sonic persons add to tJicm bouts of skins. 'J'hea 
personal ornaments coirsist of rlu! common appendaues of 
neekluce.s and bracelets, formed of pieces ofeopper, or of 
the teeth of nslie.s, and of animals slain in the chace. Ihj),. 
dants of mother of pearl, or ol copper, dangle from theii 
tars. Their long hair is queued with a species of rdihand 
plaited from the inner filaments of bark, the back bone of 
a particular fish .scrying .for a comb. The blanket of skins 
which is used as a eoveriug,*tht*y enrich with vegetable m- 
leathern fringes, attuched to the lower extremity. The 
dress of the female extends from the neck to the feet, and 
the sleeves are of such a length as to reach down to the 
waist, whicli is surrouiulal by a belt. The Iiair of tKe 
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V. omen is plaited in tresses, and their countenanrc, if al¬ 
lowed lo retain its natural appearance, would be by no 
means disaiiTcoablc. But an aftectation of sini,fulan1 v, 
wilieli disclo.ses itself in ee'ciy state of human society, in- 
(lue< s the married M'omen, in order to remh-r fhcjuseives 
picasii)" lo tlieir husbands, although liideoiis and disgnsl- 
ijiglo strangers, to divide the lower bp iroin the chin by o 
iarye transverse incision, fdled up witli a piece of woorf. 
wJiust- diameter at the Avidest part is nearly an inch, and 
wjje.se sliape i,s oval; in jjrop<jrtion to llx- advancement in 
vi ars, the extension of tiie oiinee is (adariicd. and sotne of 
the eldcily women ('xfiihit. an ajinearaiu'C, e.alculated to 
oispirc the strongest avension in a sjieetafoi’. To preserve 
an o[)ening for the introduction, at a more advanced peri<',d 
of life, of this funtaslical instrument of deformity, the 
i’emales undergo tlie operation in their infancy, and Avcai 
in the wounda small jneee of wood, to jnao emt its borders 
tVom re-unitiim. 'I’he married women seem to express 
much dillieulty and embarrassment at the removal of this 
< Niraurdinury appendage, by tlie absence of which, no 
-idiiioual charms are displayed. This Avooden ornament 
is coneaAc on rach side, from tAVO to lln(;e iiiclics and a 
fiaif in icuath, and at the utmost an ineli in aidth, a 
for tlx; reei'ptiun of tlx' lijis of the artilieiai nieulh. 
eui all aioinid the c'ttges. 

The huts <>f tlu' Indians resemble a cone, and are com- 


o o 
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posed of boughs of trees, covered with mats of plaited 
rushes, or of‘the interior bark of the elm, or of tli8 
birch-tree. 

Tlie Totoiis consist of four tribes, who roam ov^cr an 
immense extent of plains denuded of timber, exce])L on 
tlie banks of the.river by which the.se territories are inter¬ 
sected. Tire land is fertile, and the situation is favour ¬ 
able for culture. The soil is strongly imjwegnatcd witii 
salts, alum, copperas and .sulphur, and, during tlu-rainy 
seasons, torrents of water, saturated witli thc.se substane* s, 
rush down from the more elevated lands, mingle with the 
stream of thcMisouri,and communicate to ita deep In i'wn 
lint. 

The Caiiccs are corapo.sed of various tribes, occupying 
different parts of the country, wliieh extends from the 
bay St. Bernard across the river Gr.'uid, towaifh Vera 
Cruz. They are unfriendly to the Spaniards, and Aihen 
an opportunity presents itself, luiike no scruple ot jnitthi” 
to death any of that people. Tluy are expert in the 
chaee, and ebiefl}^ make use of the bow. Tlieir habili¬ 
ments ai’C compi.escd of leather neatly drcs.sed. Tlio.se of 
the women are made in the form of the robe worn by friars, 
and their lu ad.s and feet are alone exjmsed. I^eatlua- pun- 
taloon.s, aiul a frock of. the same material, are Avorn by 
the men. 

The llietians, or Coinanches, have no fixerl habitations,. 
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mid arc divided into several distinct tribes. Their tents 
are formed in the shape of a cone, of jnepurtsl skiii'i, 
and sufficiently capacious to contain ten or tivclve ]K'r- 
soiis ; tliose of the chiefs tvill hold sometimes to the mnn- 
ber of sixty. These tents they }>itch, when they halt, in 
tlie most exact order, forniiniy regular and parallel lines ; 
vhrii a siijnal is given for removal, the tents are strinjc 
with expedition and dexterity. To every family two 
Jiorses or mules are allotted, one of Avhicli carries flic 
tent, Uie other, the; poles made of ri'd cedar ; tI k‘ tribes 
Inn’t,;! on horseback. Their hor-.ses arc strong, docile, and 
serviceable ; when the party halts, these are seldom jmt at 
large, but. arc confined to certain limits, by thongs of lea¬ 
ther tied to trei*s. 'I’lic men hunt the hufl’aio on Iiorse- 
liaek, and kill that animal, either with the boM' or vith a 
sjiear of hard wood. Tlieir persons are .strong and athletic, 
>nlh a tendency to become lusty towards the decline of 
lift-. I.ike several other Indian tribes, they drink the 
blood of their prey as it flows warm from the body. They 
ai'(' ilisposfd to cleanliness. The women clothe themselves 
ii) a long loose robe, extending from the chin to the.fe’et, 
tied round the waist with a girdle, and ornamented with 
paintt;fl fignn-s. I'he eb'ess of the men consists of leathern 
pantaloons, ami a shirt of tlie same substance. As this 
nation is of an erratic disj>o.sitiou, no atteujtion is paid to 
agriculture. 'J'he country tliroughout which they rang(.'. 

2 
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is extensive, and affords a variety of vegetables, and fruits 
of spontani‘ous prodnetion. It stretethes from the 'rrinity 
and Braces, across the Red rivtrr to the heads of jVkansa 
and IMisonri, to the rivrn' Grand, to the vicinity of Santa 
I'c, and over the dividing ridge towards the Pacific 
Ocean. 

* 

A tribe of nativ’es, who range over a certain tract oi 
country situated on the internal parts of Nortii America, 
are distinguislied by the appellation of the Dog-ril) Ii;- 
dians. Their complexion is fairer than that ot most nl 
the other inhabitants of this part of the continent. i)iit 
their penson is short, badly propoftioned, meagre and un- 
plca.sing. The cheeks of the men are tatoood from the nose 
to the ears with double lines of a blue ish tint. Throngh 
an ap('rture formed in the gristle of the nose, part of ;i 
quill, or small piece of wood, is introduced: their iudr, 
except on each .side, where it is cut,' in order to e\pos(‘ 
the ears, is allowed to remain in its natural gro'.vlii d heir 
dress, like that of most of the other natives who have no 
intercourse with Europeans, is formed of the' skin.s of wihi 
animals, and ornamented with hair and porcupine’s quilis, 
of a variety of hues, alternately embroidered in .straight., 
in waving, or in angular borders. . Tlicir i!i}per garment, 
guards them from the cold, whether when a.slcep or awake, 
and is decanated with a long fringe Their hands are prc>- 
tected by mitten.>i, suspended by tliongs from the neck. 
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and thc-ir feet and legs by a species of boot, whose seams 
are worked witli much neatness, care, and ingenuity. 

'J’lic wuincn wear in W'arm weather but little covering, 
and eonleiit themselves with tying around the waist a long; 
tassel ol‘leather, whose vibration, when they w'alk, serves 
in part to defend them from flies and jnusquitoe.s. 'i’hf;y 
fringe with the claws af beajrsor of wild fowl, perforated 
at the extremities, and invertAl, cinctures of leather, for 
the head, the waist, and the knees. Pieces of bone (»r of 
horn compose their bracelets, and necklaces or gorgets. 

Tiiese people differ not from the other erratic nations n; 
the cunslfuetion of their huts, nor in their cnlijiary nfen- 
sils, or mode of cookery. TJiese vessels are made oi' ex¬ 
cavated pieces of wood, or of bark served togclhcr, nr oi 
watf.ape, which is the divided roots of the spruce (u fir- 
trees interwoven wdth a degree of cf)mpactrie.ss calculated 
to confine any fluid substance, and containing from tw'O l(.‘ 
six gallons. A principal part of tlie food tfl' these nutiv< .s 
is derived from the produce of the vivers, wiiich abniid- 
antly water the ungenial and thinly peopled regions 
i.lirong^h which they flow. A twine, (■oniposed of fibres 
Uom the integuments of the Avillow', serves them as the 
nttot material for weaving tlK;'tr nets,which arc from tliii- 
t( «‘U to thirty-six luci.hes in depth, and from three to forty 
fidlnmis in length, and are t'ach calculated for use, agree- 
Alfly to the di'pth or extent of the waters. Tl’c nets a.s * 
4 
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well as lilies, and appendages of omainent, are transported 
when the natives move from one sitiiatioii to another, in 
hags of leatlier approjiriated for that use. 

The Knisteneaux Indians are distinguished by an open 
and agreeable countenance, a mild and affable address, and 
by a, generous and hospitable disposition. In all iheir 
dealings they are scrupulously just. Tlu-ir language has 
an aliinity to that of the ^ALlgonquins. The hair of the 
li<-ad is left by some of the tribes in its natural grow lit, 
whilst by otlicrs it is cut into various fashions, agiceably 
to the suggestions of fancy. Their habiliments an- neariy 
the same with those of the, natives already described. 'I’ln 
womcm wear a cap made of leather or of eiolh, sewxd 
only at the end, which is placed OA cr the forelii ad, and 
covering the temjilcs and the cars, is tucked Ixauath the 
chin ; tlu’ extremity of the cap hangs down the l)aek, and 
is affixed to the girdle. Three perpciulicular lalooe<J liin-s. 
not unfrecpiently double, disfigure the visagi's of seve ral (tf 
the females, the central lines being from llic cliin to llic 
mouth, those of the sides reach no liighcr than tlie coiiiers 
of the mouth. 

The manners of the Chipeweyan Indians are yet more 
open and free than those of the tribes of whom we have now 
given a description. Their disposition appears more mo¬ 
derate and settled ; and tliey are influeiu^ed by neitlier of 
the alternate extremes of languor nor activity Their 
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ninubers are considerable, and fliey claim as their territory 
the tracts extending between the parallels of latitude sixty 
and sixty-fivc north, and from one hundred to one hun¬ 
dred and ten dcgre.es of westem longitude. Their language 
is copious, and from the number of emigrant tribes, has 
bruneluid into a variety of dialects. In warfare they gi\ e 
no (piarter, and witli indiscriniinating vengeance they put 
all tlK;ir enemies to death. They spare none of the enemy' 
either for tlie purposes of adoption, or for the exercise of 
deliberate cruelty and torture. 'I’he Eskimaiix, on whom 
they make war, are* less active and less powerful than 
themselves, and generally encounter them with much dis¬ 
advantage. Altliough more nnnierous in point of warriors 
than the Kni.steneaux, the Chipeweyans appear to be le.>-: 
conrageons, and submit to that people whenever a cause 
of mutual hostility arises.* 

In the latitude of fifty-two degrees, on the nortli-west 
coast of America, there exists a tribe whose heads are 
moulded into a wedge-like form. Their colour is hetweeri 
the olivt: and copper, and their faces aic broad, with titc 
geucral characteristic of high cheek bimes. The hair is cl 
a less dci'p black than that of the other inhabitaiiLs of tliis 
(rontinent, and tiicu' eyes arc small and grey, iutermixed 
with a reddish tinge. The women wear their hair short; 
they are inclined to corpulency, and to a swelling in the 
k'gs, caused prohably by a sedentary mode of life, as they 


* Mackenzie’s Voyages. 
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are clnefly engaged in the occupation of spinning, w eaving ^ 
jnvparing fish, and nursing iheir-diildren. The haif of the 
men is uorn tied in knots over the temples, the Iniid part 
being coinlKal, and allowed to flow over the shotiltlers. 

Tile cloulliing of tlie women consists oniv of a robe, ot 
an a])r()n with fringe, and a round cap for the head. Tlie 
men dress themselves nearl}^!! tlie same fuslnon, adding in 
rainy weatlier a ma^with an opening in the eentre snill- 
ei<?nt to admit the head, and vhieh, extending over the 
back and slionldcrs, preserves them in a dry state. 4'liev 
procure from tlie sea and from the neighbouring river,s, tlie 
yiriricipiii jiuvt of their susteiumc('; being therefore in a 
great degree attached to one settlement ; the miai are en- 
gaged in th(‘ more toilsome oceupation.s, and the eonditiou 
of tjie. women seems to be far less severe and lalioriun , 
than among tribes avIio arc dependent on the nunr pn - 
carious prodn(!C of the cliacc. 

Tile natives of Darien and Panama are eloathed m a 
eallieo vestment which flouts over their shoulders. Tpnu 
the thighs a scarf is worn, a ring is ailixc'd to the (xtn-- 
mity of the nose, and a collar of teeth surround.s 1 ho nec k. 
Thc.se articles are not in common use, Imt are conveyed 
by the women to the coiuieils, where they are put on. 
Here the members first move in a dance, after Avhich tlu A 
seat themselves. One of the young men lights a roll of 
tobacco previously moistened, that it may not be rapidly 
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consumed ; lie places one end of it in his mouth, and 
smokes in the faces of the several councillors, who reccnve 


the whiff with peculiar satisfaction, and consider them as 
tokens of high lespcet. 

The natives of Yucatan are yet more addicted to an 
inclination for ornament; they carry about wdth them 
niiiTors of polished stone; upon these they frequently di¬ 
rect their eyes, and taJee a singulanjpleasure iti coiitem- 


])lating and adorning tlieir heads autf faces. Among the 


Panches, a tribe of new Grenada, the distinction of wearing 


ornaments was permitted to warriors alone. 


The Caraibs are of a, stature rather above the common 


height; they are well made and proportioned, and their 
features are agreeable. Their*eyes are black and natural!}• 
small, but the figure and disposition of the foreliead makes 
them apjiear of a proportionate sizC;^ TJieir teeth are in 
general white and regularly arranged, their hair is long, 
flowing, and black. The colour of their s^iu is olive, but 
tliey communicate to it a red tinge, by means of rocon 
dipt in oils, which serves them not only for dress, but fur 
a d<‘fence against the attacks of flies and musquitoes, 
which have an antipathy to the smell of this colour, ami 
which, without this precaution, would become an insiq)- 
pnrlable torment. When they go to war expeditions, to 
adi'sUval, or to perform some visit wJiich they deem of 
consequeaec, their wives are employed to make them 
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ulil.skcrs, and several black stripes on tlie countenance 
and on the body. These marks remain for jnany days, 
'The whole of the men wear an.'uud tJudr waist a small 
eord. in wlhcii a Ducli knife, is fixed with the blade un- 
eiAei'cd, and .touchin;^ the thigh ; it likewise sustain.s a 
pitce of elotli of six iiiehes wide, whicli hangs a eonsider- 
■ hle vay down both behind and before. The nude child¬ 
ren of ten or twelve ears of age, have not.ljing iijion the 
body, except tlie band in order to contain the knife, m IucIi 
however, they fretpiently hold in the liaml. I'lien- ]ih\, - 
siognomy is tinctured with melancholy ; they are joputed 
iuoliensive whilst unprovoked ; but if tlu'y n reive an in¬ 
jury, they are implacable and vindictive. Tiiey are imah 
addicted to the .use of iutoxicating liquors. 

The women are not so tall in pro])ortion as the inert, 
but are of a fulness of habit, and well shape d, d'he con¬ 
tour of their visage is round, the mouth smail, the teel! 
wlilte. Their mamu'rs are more gay, more open ami 
agreeable, than llrose of the men ; they .at the saiiu timt; 
preserve an air of uio(l< st reserve and deeorian. l.ikc the 
men, tluy adorn themselves with paint, but iu a .stile inoiv 
i/ed’orm and simple. Tlic hair is attached behind llie 
lurui with a line of cot tun. They wear around the vai.-it 
a pieco pf.cotton cloth, we^ikcd and emhroifiered with ini- 
ne.te gadns of sIu Us of different colours, decorated in t.h( 
l{)wer part with fringe of three inches in deptli, ddu: 

li ' 
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crnnisa, a name apj)!icil to thi:; arlich; of dress, is l ight oi 
ten iiu'hes in length, and about five iii bread!h. bcsidiis 
the fringe. At each extremity there in a sun,!] ? >r(l e, 
eoltoji, to kt!ep it attaelied to the body. They in g. iurul 
\reai- nec.klaee.s of,shells of vazious Iin(:.s and zvhieh in 
double roirs Iiang doMm upon the bosom ; tlze braceli fs 
foi‘ till! az'zzis and arists az'O eouiposed of tlie same nza- 
terials, and tlicir cai'-rings ;ire of blue stones or shells, 
'J'he infants of both sexes wear bracelets, and a giz’dlc ol 
pore.elaiti aroinid the middle of the body. 

A jzart of di'css peculiar to the woniczz, consists of a kind 
of buskin of cotton, of about four or five; inches in height , 
reaching somewhat liigherAhan the aiicle. When girls al- 
1 ain't he ug<'of ten or twelve yeai's, they a.5.sunie the ar- 
ni/su instead of the girdle ; and the mother, or sozne other 
near relation, fabricates the buskin for the legs, which i.s 
lu vi-r lemovcd until alrsolutely worn out, or lorn by acei- 
dinl. It is so elo.sci)'^ woven to the leg, tliat the calf 
Iherehy aequii’cs nioz’c thickness and solidity tlian it would 
zaitnrally pos.se.ss. The extremities of the buskin have 
• u h a border of about half an inch wide, whieJi in the 
o'. sw r part is rlouble. ami .so strong, that it retains its 
enUrard form, and h.as a liamisoizve appearance. 

IVhen gii’Lsarc iims artiird, l].>.ey no longer live in faini- 
iraritv with the niak s ; they constantly accomjzany their 
liv thriK, and asvunu' a. greater degree of reserve. It i.s 
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Ki'ltlom that a female attains this period of life without 
i)f. ing engaged t<) u young man, wlio, from the time: he has 
revealed Ins ineliaaliuii for her, considers her as his future 
spouse. The} iuarry m any degree of consanguinity, ex- 
eept. that, of sister or daugliler; and pretend, that the 
nearer the ties of blood are before marriage, tlie more per- 
lucuieut tire felicity of tliat state will prove. Their wives 
arc retained in a condition of semtude, and whatever re¬ 
gard the husbands may entertain towards them, it extends 
not to any relaxation of tire toilsome offices which they 
arc obliged to perform, nor of that-respect which is exacted 
from them. Wives arc not permittt!fl to eat with their 
husband.s, nor even in their presence. 

Many of the natives pierce tlie cartilage between* the 
nostrils, and suspend from tiience porcelain, or sih er or¬ 
naments. The women always wear long hair, divided from 
the centre of the crown towards each side, and falling 
loose upon the back, or plaited and tied into a long club. 
The oils with which both sexes anoint themselves, com¬ 
municate an offensive odour; but this practice is indis- 
pensibly necessary to guard the skin against the swanns of 
flics and insects, witl\ which, during the summer months 
the regions in North America are incessantly infested. In 
tropical countries, these torments of the huihan race sus¬ 
pend at no time their goading attacks. Some of the men 
have their ears slit when young, weights being suspended 
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lo the lower extremity, in order to lengthen them ; orna- 
imMil.s of silver or porcelain are fixed to the apertures, and 
hang down upon the shoulders. The same kind of trinkets 
are strung in a necklace, to which a breast-plate is sus¬ 
pended. Some of the warriors w'ear long tails, reaching 
from the crown of the head more than half way down the 
back, and interwoven with porcelain, or chains of silver, 
or- round plates of the same metal, of various sizes. A to¬ 
bacco pouch of the skin of some animal, a pipe, a knife, 
and a tomahawk, form other appendages of their dress. 
They make caps for the head, of the skins of birds, the 
beak Iwing placed towards the front, and the wings on 
( ach side. 

Among every uncivilized people upon eartli, it is the 
iK'Culiar misfortune of the female sex to be degraded and 
despised, and to be loaded with the most laborious and 
toilsome duties. The men conceive themselves formed 
solely for the occupations of the chace and of warfare, 
and glorying in the display of strength and courage, the 
only qualities entitled to pre-eminence among savages, 
they consider the females as greatly inferior to themselves, 
and fitted only to discharge olTices of domestic drudgery. 

It must, however, be confessed, tliat in situations where 
food cun be procured without much bodily exertion, the 
treatment of .the women becomes more mild. The men 
assist in alleviating the burden of their toils 5 they are 
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regarded witli some degree of c.sti.nmti(;n ; und they acquire, 
a wish to conciliate the aflt-j tious, and a taste for dress and 
unianieiil. 

When trilies are attaclied to certain situations, and arc 
united in villages, it is tlie peculiar province of the v.o- 
nien to cultivate the ground, and to plant maize and other 
herbs, in which tobacco, a most essential artleh' among all 
the natives of America, is included. In the more northern 
.i liniatt;s, as soon the earth becomes divested of the load 
of .snow by which, for nearly half the yi'ar, its surfat-o. is 
eoncealetl, the women betake themselves to tlieir labour 
in the. fields, which they first clear from all weeds and ruh- 
bi.sh, hy colh'cting these in heaps, and Imniing Okj!;. 
They afterwards loosen the soil with a woodisi harrow, 
wliich .scratches it to a small depth, and fonn Iiilincks at 
a little distance from each other, in cacli of which are de¬ 
posited a few'grains of Indian corn. Beaus, pouiy-ki:; 
and water melons, are likewise jdauhnl. d’iiis was ihc ut¬ 
most extent of their agriculture, as they had no nu lal 
utcusits for that purpo.se, and were totally ignoianl. ot the 
mode of subduing w'ild animals, and of reiuirring flKui 
subservient to tlie purposes of man. Btfore the anival 
of Europeans amongst them,- they Avere, in tills essential 
respect, unconscious of the superiority of their nature 
Ovt'r no one, .syiocies of the animal ('reation,* the dog e.',- 
cepted, was their authority established ; every other tliev 
allowed to I'angc in full possession of its native freedom 
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The mode of life pursued by the savages, renders, how¬ 
ever, the aid to be derived from the strength of animals 
but little necessary. It is only when man has attaiiunl a 
considerable degree of improvement- in society, that lie 
icariis to estimate the value of the stronger animals, by 
ernpl<iying them to simplify and alleviate human labour. 

Whcii the 'time of iiarvest arrives, the women pluck with 
the hand the Indian corn, tie it by its leaves in bundles, 
and susjiend it to bedried )>y the sun. Itis aftorv/afds storeh 
!!! pits dug in the sides of a declivity, and lined with mats. 
It is thus jifoservcd uninjured by moisture, and from being 
consumed by vermin. This constitutes a material part of 
tlie fo<)d of many of the northern sedentary tribes. A fur- 
tlu r ollihc of the v’omen is to grind the corn when dried, 
into a coarse by means of stones, or of wooden uten¬ 

sils ; imd to fan it, that it may be freed from particles of 
chaff. ’W hen boiieil, and mixed with grease or similar 
sul)si;uire.s, it is called sngamiU. A (piantity of this food is 
e very morning prepared for breakfast of the families. Be¬ 
fore the use of iron or of copper keltUs was introduced 
a.i!o:i:.‘ suine of the natives, the ab-senee of these utensils 
va.s supplied by a vc.ssel formed of cla}’, of a .spherical 
,^!,■.ipe. and wide at, top, w'hich having been dried in the 
sun. V. ;;s afterwards liardei;ed in a slow fire made with 
baik, d'he viands were cooked liy Ihrovring intf; the 
vc.ssel a. number of .stones made led-liot, which by degrees 
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raised the water to a boilinp: leuipcratiire. Tlu'ir meat 
and tlieir fish they generutiy loast or broil upon the char¬ 
coal of wood. 

Feasts are frequent ainong tlie savage.? ; on these occa¬ 
sions tliey consider it a point of lionor, not only to pro¬ 
duce all the provision in their po.sscssion, but generally to 
r onsunie the whole. The abundance and profusion which 
prevail at these as,seniblies are not favourable to the accu- 
nuilatioir of stores for future subsistence, and the necessity 
to whicli, in consequence, they are frecjiuadly reduced, 
compels them to cat, without discrimination, every spe¬ 
cies of food which accident may throw within their reaeli. 
Tlic dried inte.stine.s of animals they cat without any .other 
preparation. The oil of bears, of seals, of porpoise.s, and 
of otlicr fish, whether in a fresh or rancid state, form a 
part of their food. They are strangers to the use of .salt 
or pepper, or of any other species of seu.soning. The llesh 
of dogs is for them a luxurious repast . 'I'Ik; Algnnquins 
and other tribes who do not practise agriculture, an often 
reduced to a yet greater degree of WTetchednc.ss, ami are 
necessitated to eat the interior bark of trees, and a .species 
of moss nourished in the crevices of I’ocks, denoniiuatcd by 
the Canadians, iripe de-rochcr. Beside.s Indian corn and 

m 

other plants, which the natives who cultivate the soil use 
for their fo.od, a kind of bread i.s made of the seed t»f the 
.sun-flower, which contains a species of oil. As the laud'; 
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arc neither manured, nor allowed to remain fallow, their 
fertility becomes in time exhausted. To remedy tiiis in- 
convenience, the savages make choice of fresh situations 
ibr their villages, and clear new lands from the woods witJi 
wlncli they are covered. Another cause contributes also 
to utg(‘ Uieiu to a change, particularly where the severity 
ol’ the climate during winter requires a large consumption 
of firf. wood, an article from which they become more re¬ 
mote ( he longer tliey remain in a fixed situation. To trace 
out the extent of the new ground, and to remove the trees, 
becomes the peculiar task of the men. Althougl) Euro- 
j>eans have instructed them in the use of the axe and saw, 
}'et they seldom avail themselves of these tools, preferring 
»heir original mode of stripping the tides' of their bark not 
far from the roots, and when the trunk is somevdiat dried, 
of placing fire around it. Their axes were made of ii very 
hard .stone of a greenish hue, winch it required much la- 
)>om' and })erscverance tej reduce to a sharp edge. 

The vine grows wild in America, bj)t the nati\'es no 
V lu'ie cultivate that plant, being ignorant of the process 
ol convertiug into wine the juice of its fruits. Their dis¬ 
position to intoxication is .so powerful, that they M'onld, 
flouhlless, have otherwise availed tliomselves of the use of 
lliut Ijevorage, there l)eing many ciiiuatcs on that eouti-r 
ueiit favourable for the culture of vineyards. 

'J'he j)eople ol .*^outh America, and also the Alexicaus, 
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])OsSess tlie ktiowledgi of extractin" from certain roots, 
grains, a, ml frui(>. strong and intoxicating liqrior.s. 

Tobacco is min h used upon ail occasions by the sa¬ 
vages, Avho conc.civ't* that tlic)^ derive sustenance from 
chewing or smoking it. The acids of the .stomach may 
thereby, indt^ed, be weakenefJ, and the sensations of lum- 
gi'r rendered less powerful, but it cannot cer’aiuly atVord 
any real degree of nourishment. 

In the Mexican empire, where distinction of ranks, an<l a 
separation of crafts bad taken place,the goratiT purl oftiiv 
loM'er orders of people w'ore no garment. A piece of .scjuarc 
cotton attaclied to the neck and shoulders Acas iIk mi!y 
mantle with which the emperor himself, and the nobles, weivS 
covered, A shift with half slceve.s, open at the bosom, mid 
falling to the knees, formed the whole apparel pf tlic lo \v<. i 
class of women. Their houses were built of cartl}, tlricd 
bricks, and soraetAP''fs of stone, covered wilb pieces, of 
Acood, without dttdi*s or windows^ except a small ajK-i lmc 
at the entmice,’ andtheir .height was limited to seven 
or eight feet from the grow-nd,; mats were spread upon tliv 
floors within, and altlujugh the Inhabitants could procure 
oil and Avax, and were not unacquainted witli their use, 
as applied to the .suppmt of light, they employed no other 
illumination thaai burning torches of fir-wood. They ge¬ 
nerally sat upon the ground, and took their victuals in 
that posture; they had, uotvyithstandiiig, seats formed of 
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bags filled wiLh the leaves of the pahii-tn‘e ; their bods were 
of grass, Avitli coverlets of cotton 'I’lieir principal article 
of food, like that of inanv of the more nortlicrn nations, 
consisted of maize or Indian corn, ground, and made into 
a jiaste, which they mixed with otlier substances, such as 
grease or oils, or paidicular hth'bs. I'heir drink w'a,s 
sometimes cocoa diluted with hot water, and seasoned w’ith 
pimento or honey. They were prohibited, under the most, 
lighl penalties, the use of intoxicating liquors, which 
eould be drank only by particular perinission, granted to 
tile sick and to the aged.^ On certain public solemni¬ 
ties, and when the people were occupied on the public 
w orks, a q uantity of liquor, proportionate to his age, was 
ahowed to each person: liitoxication< was branded an the 
most .sliamtfiil of human vices, and persons found in that 
condition were punished by tlie demolition of their dw^ell- 
mgs. by shaving their heads in public, and if they enjoyed 
i'liy ollice under the emperor, by being dismissed from the 
scr\ ice, and pronounced incapable of any future em¬ 
ployment. 

Of all the nations of Canada, the Iroquois are not only 
the most civilized, but tlie most ingenious and prudent. 
They reap eveiy summer a much greater quantity of grain 
than is sufficient fur the consumption - of one year, and 
sometimes of double that period. After a certain preparation 
to guard it from putrefaction, they deposit the grain in 
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j)its of considerable depth, dug in situations where Die soil 
is perfectly free from moisture. They are thercfoi’e seldojii 
rediK-cd to extremity, neither arc they entirely dej^endent 
on the siicccss of the chare. No inconsiderahle advan¬ 
tage in warfare is likewise derived from this prudentiu! 
conduct. 

The degree of culture around the X’iUages of the Iro¬ 
quois was found, on the; expedition of Sullivan in \T79-> 
to be considerably higher than could be supposed, from 
former observations and opinions relalivc to tlie cusionis 
and manners of that people. The beauty of their situa¬ 
tion indicating, in many^ instances, choice and. dt'sign, to¬ 
gether with the size, the construction, and the m atness of 
, • •1'? 

their dwellings, were the first objects of admiration to tin 
colonial army in this new country. Many of thv houses 
were built of frame-work. The corn fields were of con¬ 
siderable extent; and the Americans destroyed in this 
expedition one luindred and .sixty thousand buslu is o* 
grain. But the luhnlKn’of ffuit-trees w'hich tlu v touuo’ 

w , 

and cut dowm, V’ith the size and antiquity of their or- 
< hards, exhibited an object of yet greater wonder. It 7 
asserted that fifteen-hundred fruit-trees were destroyed in 
one orchard, some of winch carried the appearaticc of 
great age. In this exj)editi6n. no less than forty Indian 
towns were, burnt, of which, Genesee, the largest, con¬ 
tained one lumcked and twenty-eight houses. 
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The predomiiiatiug virtue in the bosom of a savage is a 
sincere and unalienable attachment to the tribe among 
which lie Acas born. For the welfare and protection of it 
lu; will forego every enjoyment, and freely surrender his 
existence! as a sacrifice. This principle of aficction arises* 
not, in the present instance, from a sense of reason or of 
duty, but is the secret operation of the hand of nature,, 
which rivets the iuclhiations of tnankind to those friemls, 
and to tho.so objects, from AAdience.tbe infancy of the 
dawning iniml imhil>ed its earliest iinpres.sion.s. 

'I'he prepo.sses.sion in favour of their natiA’c soil is, 
among civilijjed people, not merely constitutional, but is 
fort hied by reason, as w^ell as education and habit. Tlicy 
w ho trac'd into distant countries experience for a time llu- 
])0AV't rfuI inlluence of this attachment. The de.sirc to re- 
vi.sit their native land operates so forcibly on the; mind.s 
of sojnc iru!n, a.s to j)roduce real uidisposition. This, like 
other similar propcusitie.s, is too deep rooted to be. sAii)- 
iluc^d by argument, or even by tlie lap.se of time. 

This r(!gard for country, which in former ages, as well 
as in modern times, has been producti\a! of tlic most dig¬ 
nified Virtues, is not le.ss prevalent among the inhabitants 
of the ncAV, than among those of the ancient hcmi.sphere. 
In the memorable struggles which the Mexicans made 
against the Spaniards on.the iin'-asion. of their natiA'^e land, 
extiaordinary efforts of, valour and patience Avere dis- 

4 
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player]. After ovoiy ineffectual trial of resistance, which 
tlic dictat es of Uie most just revenge, aided by resolution, 
could inspire, the IVruvdans, although distracted by in 
tc,>tiiie broils, siibmitted with reluctance to tlie Spanisli 
.#'oke- 

'i’lie Chilians, w'ho inliabit the western coast of South 
America, Jjuve hitlierto niaintaiued against tlie Spaniards 
an almost iiuressant warfare, nor has the courage of the 
]jies<att Barbarians, degenerated from that of their proge¬ 
nitors. By the introduction amongst them of the Euro- 
yiean horse, and by the rapid multiplication of that animal, 
of whose utility to man they have acquired the perfect 
kiiow'ledge of availing themselves, they have become more 
Ilian ever formidable’. The numerous herds of cattle and 
other animals, to whose increase the climate and soil have 
been not less favourable than to that of hoises, supply^ 
them with ample sources of subsistence. 

The freedom of manners, and the uncertainty of lii’e, 
from the various hazards to which it is inevitably exposetl, 
imparts to the character of .savages a species of iilierality, 
under which are couched many benevolent principles ; a 
respect for the aged, and io se%"efal instances a deii?renee 
to their eqpals. The natural coldness of their tempera¬ 
ment, admits of few outward demonstrations of civility. 
They arCj howevex:, affable in their mode, and are ever 
disposed to shew toxvards strangers, and pm-ticularly to- 
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wards tlie unfortunate, the strongest marks of hospitality. 
A savage will seldom hesitate to share with a fellow-eiea- 
turc oppressed by hunger, his last morsel of provision. 

Numerous are the defects which contribute to counter¬ 
balance the.se laudable propensities in the 'di.sposition of 
savages. Caprice, volatility, indolence beyond e.\])ressioji, 
ingratitude, suspicion, treachery, revenge, cruelty to tlicir 
enemie.s, brutality in their enjoyments, are the evil quali¬ 
ties hv Avhich th(*y are weighed down. 

They arc, however, strangers to that re.stless versatility 
of fashion, Avliich, while it contributes to enliven, t<n- 
nient.s at the .same time a state of poli.shed society. Tlicy 
are ignorant of tliose refinements in vice, which luxurv, 
and .siqx'rfiuity, and .satiety iiave engendered. 

It ap])ear,s somewhat unaccountable, that, possessing 
cajvjcity and addi-ess to execute with neatness and dex¬ 
terity many little works which are peculiar to themselves, 
so many age.s should have elapsed, without the inveiitiuu 
of any of those arts, which in other parts of the world liave 
been carried to a high degree of perfection. This disre¬ 
gard of improv'cincnt, ought'not perhaps to be imputed to 
them fis a great defect. They have frequently expressed 
.sentiments of surpri.se, that Europeans slwuld construct 
t difice.s, and undertake works intended to endure for ages, 
wliilst existence is so limited and insecure, tliat they might 
not live .to witness the completion of their enterprise. 
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Tlieir natural indolence is an effect of apathy, and in¬ 
duces them rather to forego the advantages ’which they 
might envy ns,.than give themselves the trouble nece.ssary 
to procure them. From whatever source, iiowevcr, this 
aver-sion to innovation may proceed, certain it is, tliat 
sine.e tlieir acquaintance with Europeans, tlie prospect of 
advantage to be derived from thence, has.not in any de¬ 
gree tended to promote their indii.stry. They liave evinced 
a. decided attachment to their ancient habitis, and liav<'. 
oiihtcd less from means which might havi^ smootlied tiie 
asperities of their condition, than‘they Iwve /o.si by copy¬ 
ing t he vices of those, who exhibited to their view the arts 
()!’ civilization. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

t 

MODE OF COURTSIIIP AND MARRIAGE AMONG SEVERAL NORTHERN 

TRIBES-THE MOXE8-MARRIAGE OF THE INCAS OF PEia.-THE 

PASSION OF LOA'E BUT FAINTLY PREVALENT AMONG THE AMERI¬ 
CANS-THE MEXICANS—-SEVERAL OTHER NATIONS-OF DIVORCE—■ 

AMERICAN WOMEN NOT PROLIFIC—^CELEBRATION OF MAURIACE 

AMONG THE PERUVIANS-ATTACHMENT OF INtllAN WOMEN TO THEIR 

CHILDREN-SYSTEM OF EDUCATION—APPEARANCE AND CHARAi;- 

TEDS OF SOME TRIBES—-ANECDOTES-ATTACHMENT TO THEIR MODP 

OF LIFE—BARON DE SAINT CASTEINS. 

IT lias already been reinarked> that among asso¬ 
ciations vhicli have made but little advancement in the 
arts of life, the condition of women is servile and de¬ 
graded. The men alone may be said to be properly free, 
and t he women, invested with tlie most laborious and do¬ 
mestic employments, are almostuniversally their slaves, 
fu the women, notwithstanding, the property of the tribe, 
the distinction of blood, the order of generation, and the 
[neservatiovi of lineal descent, are, by several of the nor¬ 
thern tribes, reputed to be inherent, lu them is vested 
tlie fouiHlation of all real authority. They give eftieieucy 
to the couiieils, are the arbiters of peace or war, and tlie 
keojicrs of the public stock. Tlie country, the tiolds and 
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their produce, belong to them alone. It is to their disposal 
that the captive slaves ai'e committed. The rearing and 
educating infants to a certain age, is their peculiar pro¬ 
vince ; they are consulted in ail marriages, and in their 

blood is founded the order of snccession. 

» 

The men, on the contrary, seem to form a distinct class 
amongst themselves ; their children are strangers to them, 
and when they die, every thing they possessed is destroyed, 
or is deposited wnth their bodies in the tomb. The family 
and its priviteges;^ the women. If males only 

are left in a iamily, and should their number, and that oi‘ 
their nearest male relatives be ever so great, the race be¬ 
comes nominally extinct. Although by custom the leaders 
are chosen from among the men, aoad the affairs which 
concern the tribe are settled by a council of ancients, it 
would yet seem that they only represented the womeTi, 
and assisted in the discussion of subjects which principally 
related to that sex. 

Among the Iroquois, marriages are formed in such a 
manner, that tlie parties leave not their relatives and their 
cabin to have e separate dwelling and family, but each re¬ 
mains as before, and the children produced from the mar¬ 
riage, belonging to the mother, are accounted sokly of her 
cabin' or family. The property of the husband is kept 
apart from that of the wife, and the females inherit in pre¬ 
ference to the males. The <!Ph$ideratiou of the children 
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being dependent cntii’ely on the mother, and forming the 
future hope of the nation, was the real cause, among many 
tribes, of the women having in a political sense, acquired 
a degree of consequence su])erior to that of their husbands. 
Inki* the Lyciaiis, the Iroquois and Hurons take their fa¬ 
mily names from the women, who alone are charged with 
preserving the race of their ancestors, by transmission to 
their children, of the name born liy themselves. When a 
w arrior dies, the appellation by which he was distinguish¬ 
ed is buried iu his grave, and is not renewed until the 
lapse of several years. Tiie savages in addressing each 
other, seldom make use of their adopted name. They ap¬ 
ply even to strangers the titles of kindred, such as brother, 
sister, uncle, nephew, and cousin, observing the distinc¬ 
tions of subordination, and tiie relative proportions of age 
bebveen themselves and the persons whoni they accost. 

Tlie practice of marrying a plurality of wives, is inort^ 
generally prevalent among’the natives of the souihcni, 
than among those of the more Ubrtlwnt parts of America. 
The Huron? and the Iroquois restrict themselves to one 
w ife ; and What appears singular, polygamy, wliich is not 
permitted to the men, is extended to the women among 
the Tsonnonthouans, where many instances occur of one 
lemale liaving two hu-sbauds.* 

“ T!i(t system of polyandry !$ £)emutled lo the inliubiianfs of Tibet, one 
voman being often made the wife of four or five broUiers at (he same tiin.*^ 

T T 2 
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lii the nation of the Algoiiquins, where two Avives arc 
jAcnnitted to one hiehand, the one is considered of a rank 
snpcrioi to the otlu i, and te a t hildreu alone aie, accounted 
ieeitsniate. 't h<')' both inhabit llic sarnc cabin with the 
husband. 

Tile custom of nuuTvin't more tliun one wile-, is no 
where to be met with maong nations in a state of retine- 
luont; and the rules of virtue, as Avell as the precepts of 
the Christiaii religion, tend to its prohibition. Wherever 
it prevails tlie women are less.valued, and their mode of 
education is calculated to retain them in a state of mentai 
darkness. 

In regular and limited governments, where props rty is 
secured to the possessors, legitimacy of descent beeomt s a 
consideration of the highest and most essential import¬ 
ance. In proportion, therefore, as their conduct is regu¬ 
lated by propriety and virtue, wouitm are held in estima¬ 
tion. The passion of love is of too delicate a natui-i- to 

"T 

admit of divided affections, and its real influence can 
scarcely be felt in societies where polygamy js tolerated. 
That refined impulse of tender and respectful tittachment, 
the offspring of sentiment, is prodnetiA^e of the most cx- 

aiul tlie original clioicc becomes tbe privilege of the elder brother. It is 
asserteit, that a-Tubetian’s wife is as jealous ol’ her connubial rite.s, thougli 
thus joined to a ituincrous party of husbands, as the tlesput of a?i Indian 
Zenana is of tbe iiivours of his imprisoned fair.”— ^'fun web’s Embimj/ tp 
the Court of Tcschoo JLaina. 
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alted grutillcations of civilizctl life, aiui its absence can by 
no means be compensated by the libertinism of Barba¬ 
rians, nor by tl»e unrestrained indulgence of Mahonielans, 
Tile Apatach ites of North America were permitted lo 
marry iji every degree of consanguinity ]iext to tiiai, of 
brollicr and sister. Their children usually bore names 
whieJi tended to commemorate the exploits of their fa¬ 
thers ; those of the enemies tlicy had slain in battle, or yf 
villages whieh tliey had btirnt, were ti'apsferred'to llicir 
sons. Among the inhabitants of New Mexico polygamy 
is allowed, but lliose of Cibola take only one wife, Tlie 
natives of California inflict on the persons wdio ai'c guilty 
of ilu* crime of adulteiyj a capital punishment. The 
women mourn six months fbE the death of their husbands, 
and are permitted to rc-marty at Uie expiration of tJiat 
period. The custom of espousing a plurality of wive,s 
prc\'ails among the natives of Darien, and the husbands 
have th(i privilege of selling their partners, whenever they 
cease to be agreeable. Prostitution before marriage is said 
to be frequent; but as pregnancy in that state would lx; 
deemed ignominious, every endeavour is practised to 
counteract it. Attaciunent to each other by mutual a(- 
' tection is not necessary for fonniitg engagements lx;tween 
the sexes; their gallantry extends no farther than to a 
proposal of marriage on the part of the man, or of the 
woman; and it is considered no mark of forwardness in 
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the latter openly to avow her inclination, A present is 
brought to the door of the cabin of tlie bridegroom, by 
each guest invited to the marriage. The parties are con¬ 
ducted by their fathers into the cabin, the father of the 

bridegroom commencing the ceremony by an oration. He 

* 

holds in his hand a bow, and arrows with the points directed 
towards the young couple; he dances until he becomes 
heated and fatigued, and afterw'ards kneeling down, pre¬ 
sents his son to the bride, whose father also perfonns tlic 
same gestures which were alre^y cxliibited. AVhen the 
ceremony is concltided, (t partybf men immediately begin 
to cut down ti^, and to clear a spot, where they plant a 
quantity of Indian com for the provision of the new mar- 
lied persons. 

Although polygamy is permitted among the Moxes, it 
seldom happens that a man takes more than one w ife at a 
time, his natural indolence rendering him incapable o{ 
supporting t^. Incontinence in a married state is here 
considered, as a crime of the first enormity ; and if a wo¬ 
man is so forgetful of her duty as to be unfaithful to her 
husband, she is reputed as infamous, and is frequently 
punished With death. 

A total disregard of extermd forms seems to prevail in 
the celebration of marriages among the Moxes. The 
whole ceremony consists in the mutual consent of the rela¬ 
tions of the parties, and in some present made on the part 
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of the intended husband to the fatlier, or to the neai-cst 
connection of her whom he is to espouse. Ihciproeal 
regard is by no means deemed essential. After marriage, 
the husband follows his wife to wliatever spot or situation 
she may chuse to inhabit. 

Among some other natives of South America, the Ca- 
ciqiibs or chiefs are permitted to have several wives, whilst 
all the other members of their community are allowed to 
possess only one. But should they be dissatisfied with 
their wives, they can repudiate them, and make another 
choice. A father consehts not to the marriage of his 
daughter, until her lover has ^ven unequivocal proofs of 
his address and courage. He betakes himself to the chace, 
kills as much game as he is able, brings it to the entranc<' 
of the cabin, where she whom he is to espouse resides, and 
retires in silence. By the species and the quantity of 
game, the parents form a judgement of his talents and of 
his merit. An inhuman 'practice prevails among some of 
these nations ; when a mother who has young children, 
dies, they are put to death and interred with her; and 
when a woman is delivered of twins, she destroys one 
of them, assigning for a reason, that she cannot nourish 
two children at the same time. 

In Peru, marjriage between persons in tlie first degree 
of consanguinity in the direct line, or even in the colla¬ 
teral, was never permitted except to the Incas, the legiti- 
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iivat e heirs of tlio empire, and tlic sovin-eign aione espoused 
his own sister. The vanity of tho.sc ]>rine.c.s, who consi¬ 
dered tliemselves little inferior to divinities, induced 
tlieni to establish tiiis law, to tiie exclusion of the rest, 
of the family, that the race of tlie Sun might always 
he more pure in, tiie blood of the monarch- The Inca 
Garcilasso tic Ja Vega pretends that this law was af an¬ 
cient as the. monarclij', and that it had been instituted 
by Mauco Capac, the founder of the Peruvian empire. 
Acosta, on the contrary, gttributies it to one of the latest 
kings, and, with a zeal didtat^cl by religious, but perhaps 
niore by interested in to extenuate the 

cruelties inflicted by hi$ countrymen on this innocent 
]>edplc, says, that it drew upon,the royal family, and upon 
till! dillerent branches of the empire, the wrath of Heaven, 
which delivered them over a prey to the Spaniards, the 
instruments of its vengeance. ■ 

The. ’Caraibs, among whom a plurality of wives is per¬ 
mitted to an unhmited djegree, have a right to cspo;isc 
their cousins by the mother’s .side, who are considered 
betrothed tlid inoownt they are born. The marriage does 
not, hovvewey, take jpiace wH the consent of the pa¬ 
rents, aivd is considered as an obligation of so trivial a na¬ 
ture, tliat it may at any time be dispensed with on the 
jrai't of the women. 

^\'ith resji|,ect to the degree of cousanmiinity in matri- 
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inoiiial eiiii;;igeinontSj the Iroquois arc luore .scrupuiou.s, 
Tlic ties ot' blood in the family of the mother arc repelcd 
so strong, that relations reared in the same cabin cannof 
many among themselves, unless tJiey be so remote as, fo 
be; no otl)er\vi«c connected than by being members of the 
cwinmunit v. 

An attention less strict, with respect to the tics of aflfi- 
nity, prevail,s among the Algonquins, who espouse without 
eercmoiiy several sisters, and wdien one Is pregnant, suc- 
«:<*ssively cohabit with the otliers, it being the - general 

jn actiee of these natives not to .visit their wives M'hen they 

• • 

an^ declared to be in a state of pregnancy. 

Among tiio Jews, when a husband died, leaving no issue 
by his wife, it was, in some cases, incumbent on the un¬ 
married brother of the husband, if such there was, to 
('spouse the widow'. Among the Arabians a practice pre- 
vaili'd which was much more abhorrent to nature, and af- 
terwai’ds.branded Avith general detestation. Soils not im- 
iVetiucotly married the widows of their fathers, provided 
tlu-y w'ere not tlieir own motliers. Thc.^ practice of e,spous¬ 
ing stcpmothtirs appears to have been prevalent in Scot¬ 
land sb late as the elevciilh eentur}% and is supposed by 
J -urd Hailes to have originated from motive.s of interest, 
that the estate might be exonerated from the payment of 
a jointure. 

The ancient Persians entertained a persuasion thatthey 

V ir 
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who were married enjoyed a peculiar degree of happiness 
in a future state, and tlierefore, frequently hired persona 
to be espoused to such of their relutious as had died in a 
state of celibacy. 

An institution of a very sifigulnr nature, ‘but probably 
to serve political views, was, by Jengiz Khan, introduced, 
or revived, among tiic Moguls and Tartars. The cere- 
inouy of uniting in wedlock young men and women who 
ha<l long been dead, was frequently perfonned, and, hostile 
tribes were, i>y these ims^nary^-sacaiis, sometimes recon¬ 
ciled to each othey, wlien eycry other mode of pacification 
had been attempied in vain, ©lis ideal contract was re¬ 
garded with siiperstitious veneration, and any breach of 
treaty, where it had taken plac;e, was-considered as draw¬ 
ing on themsadves tlie vengeance of these depart'd spirits. 

The Iroquois, the Hurons, and other nations among 
whom polygamy is nqt in use, espouse, alter the death of 
their first wife, one of her .sisters; they of tlio linniiy oi 
tlie deceased failing not to projwse to the husband tins 
fresh alliance, especially if Uicy have been satisfied witii 
hi.s conduct during the first marriage. The same custom 
i.s followed with respect to a widow, aud the brothei-s ol 
her deceased husband. * ; 

The state of marriage is not entered into, on the part 
of the man, at an early period of life. His assistance in 
the chace being useful to the cabin or family in which he 

4 
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dwelt, it was, doubtless, with regret that he was permitted 
to form an alliance, which would alienate his services and 
the fruits of his industry. Thfe men, hoWever, W’ere ge¬ 
nerally so much attached to the family in w hich tliey had 
been reared, and of which tiiey were members, that they 
seldom discovered any impatience to forsake it, by form¬ 
ing, in w'edlock, a new engageipent; and the habit of 
their mairying at an advanced period of life may be at- 
irihuted, peihaps, more to their own inclination than to 
interested motives on tlie part of those among whom they 
je.sided. 

The passion of love, feeble unless aided by imagination, 
is of a nature too refined to acquire a great degree of in- 
11 nence over the mind of savages. 'Their erratic mode of 
Hfii, llieir dependanre for support on the precarious sup-. 
pUe.s which the chace affords, and theii natural disposi¬ 
tion to indolence, tend in a great degree to abate the ar¬ 
dour for the sex. This impulse, which bestows energy 
and comfort on- mankind, they possess in a much fainter 
lu'gree than the inhabitants of the eastern hemisphere. 
Many of the Indians are, notwithstanding, subject to 
jealousy, and often carry that passion to fatal extremes. 
/J'he females appear, how-ever,. to be much mure sensible 
of tender impressions. 

It is common among the Iroquois, for a mtui w'ho in¬ 
tends to maiTV, to leave to the principal matron, or to 

u u 2 
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some of his own relations, the seleeliua of his future 
spouse. The choice having berii hxt and the consent 
of the female procured, a proposal is luade U» her relation.'?, 
who hoid ;t c(»n,sultatioi\ upon the occasion, and slumid it 
be agreeable, delay to return a po.sitivc answer. 'I'lic mur- 
nagi: being resolved on, the friends of the bridegroom 
.send to the cabin of the^young woman, a present consi.st- 
ing ol porcelain, peltry, some blankets of skins, and other 
useful articles of furniture, which are inteiuh'd for the pa~ 
reut.s or near relations of tbe bride, w'ith whom no dow ly 
is demanded. When the presents are accepted, the niur* 
riage cer’emony is considered to be concluded, and the 
contract to be passed.. Men advanced in years frtqm ntly 
espouse young girls, as being more easily moulded to tlieii 
own di,sposition.* . ; . 

In Mexico, marriages were celebrated by the authority 
of tlie priests, and an instrument was drawn up, .specifying 
(lie particulars of the .wife’s fortune, which the hu.sband, 
in case of separation, was by law obliged to return. VV'hfu 
the articles w^eie fully, arranged, the parties went to the 

» Of a nature cold and unsocial, lliclwsom of a savage feels but little sa- 
Tisfiictiqii at the sight of his .nearest rdatives, even after a long separation. 
"Neither the busbuad nor tbo •wife arc on these occasions actuated by the 
emotions of .joy which natural!/arise in generous bosoms. If they inwt on 
the way, they proceed along as strangers, without w-vniing to (uke the 
• smallest notice of one another; and it.is not until they liavc Iwn at home a 
conj-iderable time that they appear to renew their acquaintance. 
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temple, where tluy coinmunicatecl to the sacrifieinp; priest 
the te«of of their resolutions.. lie thereupon laid hold of 
a corner of the woman's ireil, and of the liusbaud’s mant le, 
and tied them together, to indicate tliat they shuuld re¬ 
main inseparable. I’hcy afterwards approached a fire 
kindled for the purpose, which \v^as con.sidered as the me¬ 
diator of all family discontents. Having followed the 
priest in procession seven times around it, they seated 
themselves, in order to be equally warmed by its heat ., 
which wa.s eoiu.'eived to give perfection to matrimony. In 
the early part ol the night, the bride, conducted by a ma¬ 
tron accompanied by some otliers of her sex, with each a 
torcli in her hand, went to her husband’s abode, where a 
muiTiagc festival-wiiis prepared. Among the inhabitants of 
Nii:arugaa, tlie priest, in pei’forming the ceremony of 
marriage, takes the parties by the little finger, and leads 
them to a fire which is kindled for the occasion. He in¬ 
structs them in t heir duly, and in such particular conduct 
as lie thinks requisite to be observed by them in the tran¬ 
sition from the one state to the other. When tlie fire be¬ 
comes extinguished, the parties are lookcxl upon iis iuis- 
band and Avife. 

Among the Tlascalans, it Avas the practice to shave tiw 
heads of a liew-married. couple,* to denote that all youth¬ 
ful sports ought in that .state to be abandoned. Ini a neigh¬ 
bouring province of the Mexican empire, it was customary 
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to carry the bridegroom, that he flight be supposed to 
marry against his inclinations. Anioiig tiio natives of the 
province of’Pauu<!o, a, husband piirdiast;d his wife, and the 
fatlier did not speak to his son-in-law durifig the first year 
of file marriage. The husband and wife abstained from all 
kiful of COtumerce with each other for the .space of two 
years after the birth of their first child. 

The Alacateeas, another trilre subject to the Mexicaii 
<. nipire, fasted, prayed, and sacrificed to Uieir gods'for the 
space of twenty days after their marriage, and likewi.sft 
tirew from themselves bloodi with which they sprinkled 
, their idols. 

The mutual consent of both parties was all t hat was 
required for a sepamtion araong the Mexfcans. U’he young 
men were Tctaiued’by the father, and the }'oung women by 
the mother, and were, on pain of death, prohibited from 
a re-union, A statute, who.se penalties were so severe, 
rendered divorces unfrequeut. Female chastity vi^a.s lield 
in great estimation, and a deviation from it was regarilcd 
as highly criminal. 

In new Grenada, where polygamy is allowed, the ties of 
consanguinity are respected. tIic Cacique has usually a 
greater mmiber of wives than any of the peopk?, and his 
successors are chosen from among the children of her to 
whom be^as the most attaduxl. 

The Caribanijvis indulged the practice of polygamy to 
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its utmost extent, und a Cacique distributed bis ivivcs 
into different jiarts of the country. Feasting and ilancing 
was introduced at the marriage ceremony, and the hair 
of the parties was cut off. The bride was obliged to pass 
the first night with the priest, as a form essentially ncccs- 
saiy to constitute the legality of the marriage. If that 
part was omitted she was considered only as a concubine. 

Among the natives of America, it does not .appear cus¬ 
tomary for a father to bestow any portion with Ids daugh¬ 
ter. The practice of receiving adoM'cr with a wife, wliich 
is not always productive of felicity in wedlock, prevails in 
a 'Teat, dcirree in societie.s that have made considerable 
progress in the arts of civilization, and in a taste for 
luxury. 

1’lie Athenian legislator, with* a view to preserve regu¬ 
larity and domestk: }iappine,ss among his countrymen, 
prescribed that no portions should be given with Avoincn 
on their marriage. Avarice on the part of tlu; luisbaud, 
and a sense of independence on that of the wife, might he 
conceived to be inimical to the welfare and tranquillity of 
a marrital state. 

Tlie marriage ceremony among some of tlie northcni 
tribes, usually concludes with » feast, in which is exhibited 
a profusion of every species of food most in esteem among 
the natives, and the assembly is always numerous. 'J’he 
-song, the dance; and other amusements, contribute to 
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vary the occupations of the <lay. At night, all the rela¬ 
tives of the bridegroom witlidraw, exet j)!ing four of the 
eldest, who reiuaiu to accompany him. I’lic brifle is at¬ 
tended b}’^ a like number of aged females, one of Avhom 
preseni.s her to her husband ; tlic couple liien slandiiig 
..non a mat, hold the end of a rod placed horixontaily l>c-^ 
twt;eii them, whilst the oldest man present deliwrs a short 
Ivarangue. In this attitude they alleruate ly address t ach 
oiher, and sing and dance togetlier, keeping hold of t!ie 
rod, which is afterwai-ds broken into as many j/u r t s as 
there are witnesses ppcsent, to each of vriiojn a j)ieei i . 
jiistj ibute<k On the conclusion of the certainmy, tht; hiid. 
Is led out by young women, m’Iio re-conduct lu.-i to liir* 
cabin of her father, where her husband occasionuUy visits 

hv.r, until lier first child is born ; on this event her clTer.ts 
< 

are cuirrictl <o the cabin of her s2>ou.sc,fria wliich she after¬ 
wards continues to reside. 

Mutual separation takes place whenever it is the wisJi 
of the parties, who generally give a week’s previous uo- 
tic.e, each of them assigning reasons. Tlie small jheees of 
rod which were distributed among the relations, arc col¬ 
lected and brought to tlie place where the ceremony of 
marriage was performed, to be there consumed iu the pre¬ 
sence of tlie husband and wife. These divorces are ett'et'ted 
without dis])ute, quarrel, or contradiction. Tlie women 
become equally at liberty with the men, to re-many when 
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thev are inclined. The cliildreu forming the Avealtii of tlie 
savage trilfes, are, at the period of separation, equally di¬ 
vided between the father and mother. Should tli(> number 
be unequal, the greatest share falls to the mother. Al- 
tTiough tlxi privilege of changing is unrestricted, there ai c 
many savages who have never had more than one wife. 

la many parts of Asia, temporary marriages are com¬ 
mon, and arc contracted by means of a written indenture 
witnessed by the Cadhi ; on the expii-ation of the tenn, a 
certain sum is paid to the woman, and tlie engagement 
thus becomes dissolved. The children are not accounted 
lawful, and cannot succeed to any inheritance. 

Of some of the nations of South America, the men al¬ 
ways sleep and l^ve together in the same cabin; this prac¬ 
tice extends even to those who are married, who cannot 
< titer the cabins where their wives reside, but under the 

\k 

obscui ily of night. Their ancient customs did not permit 
them t(.) spcali to the relations of the ^onse. They took 
(Acry means of avoiding them, as if the alliance ccmtracted 
had been injurious, and they had somctliiug to apprelu iid 
iVcnn tlieir resentment. 

TJie new married couple, in the Iroquois tribes, belong¬ 
ing alw^ays to tlie cabin of their respective mothers, tlie. 
fumilic.'S contract new obligations towards each oilier, on 
'account of the alliance. The wife is not only bound to 
givc“ food to her Imsband, to cook his^ j>rovisions wdren he 
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sets out on expeditions, but likewise to assist those of lii.s 
family when tliey cultivate their fields, and to provide 
wood for the fires, during an allotted period. All the 
women of her own family, assisted by a great part f)f those 

» S * • 

of t he village, carry to the husband’s cabin seveml bundles 
of wood, iutennixed with small and short ]>ieces. 'I’lie 
wife, to recompense such as have aided her in this toil, 
suspends a kettle over the fire, and distributes from tiu nce 
a large portion of boiled maize to each [x r>on. 'Fliis fonn- 
idity prevails oiily among the more stationary tribes of 
North America, jiacl is ternaed the nupfud wood. 

It become.^ Oie office of the husband in his turn, to 
make a iiiat, to repair‘th^ cabin of his wife, or to con¬ 
struct a new one. TJie proditce of his Jjunting exitcdi- 
lions, during the first year of marriage, belongs of right 

to his wife; he afterwards .shares it equally with her, 

*1 

wlu ther sh<5 remains in the village, or accompaui(^s him to 
the chaee. * 

The liurons, whose customs are in many respects simi¬ 
lar to tho.se of the Iruquoi.s, are much‘more irregular in 
their cornluct. When the former were defeated by the 

4 41 ■ 

latter, those pri.5oncrs who were incorporated with the .sf)- 
ciety of the conquerors, could never venture to })ropose at 
Agniers, or at Tsoftnonthouau, a festival of debauch u'hich 
they celebrated in their country, afraid of exciting disgust 
in the Iroquois, wivose minds were not sufficiently eor- 
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rnpted to tolerate* such a s]>ee.tacU*. vVllhough their mo¬ 
rals liave since declined, and they.a re become less scru- 
pulous Avith respect to the observance of chastity, they 
prcs(*rve, Iio\v<.;vcr, many pf the cKtefior I'equisiles of (U> 
conim. I heir language is chaste, and posse.s.ses appro- 
])riat<* terms., In Iheir mode of dress tlu^y ^preserve an in- 
A'iolable ri'gard for decency . ■The young Avoincn ^studiously 
avoid .sjjcaking in jmblic with persons of a different sex, 
Mho.se cojivcrsation wyuld not fail to render them sus- 
peetod, Tlicy Avalk with much iSfeemiug modesty ; and, 
except the Aromcii that are totally abandoned, they are 
sedulously vigilant to preserve their reputation, afraid 
that they Arould otherwise forfeit all hope of an establish¬ 
ment by marriage. 

None of the native tribes in America are populous; the 
smallness of their numbers may Ik.* attributed to their mode 
ot txisteiie.e, and to a principle in their nature which 
chi-iislies not a ilisposiliou to^ multiply. Their ile,soiat,e 
.lie ioyless condition, is prodUctive of a proportionate de- 
jsressiou of spirit. The length of time employed by the 
Avomeu in rearing tlicir children, Avhoni they'nourish foi 
three or four years, during vrhich period tluy cohabit nof 
with their husbands ; the excessive fatigue tlu v nnderm>, 
logi t her witli the practice among many tribes of hcen.sing 
inostitaliou before luarriage, and the tni.seiy and Avant to 
M hieh they are freijuently reduced, contribiite also to 

X X 2 
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render tlieir state unpropitious to the impulse of i(>ve, and 
combiiie t«> produce sterility. . 

Th(! nations amone' Avhich prostitution is allowed beforo 
iiuuTiage, alledge inflts ju^tiiicat iori, that a youtig vroinan 
is mist l ess of'lit r jierson. and a free agent. When, how- 
evt'j', six enters into a sl.en- of wedloek, she bee.oiiK's the 
projK i ty of the man wlioni slie has esjiuusody. and resigns 
Jier liberty. 

'I’he ancient Thracians entertained, M’ith respect to tlie 
chastity of woraen bef<#re marriage,- the same indifferenct' 
us some of the American tribes, and lihe them also con¬ 
sidered Jis an. unpardonable offence, the violation of con¬ 
jugal fidelity. ‘I 

The celebrafiou of marriage among the Peruvians, toc»k 
place in the following public manner- The Inca, in whose 
person w'ere'vested the highest dignities, of chie f priest of 
lire sun, anel king^of lileii, cdnvocated annually at Cusexi, 
all the marriageable young men and maidens of his family. 
The stated age for. the former was twenty-four -y ears, for 
the latter that of eighteen. They were not permitted to 
marry at an earlier period, as tJiey were conceived in that 
case incapable of regulating their families. Tlie InCa being 
seated, the parties who had agreed on their union, stood 

one by the other around him. After calling them by name, 

•** ^ 

lie joined their haands, exacted them a promise of 

mutual fidelity, and delivered them to their parents. The 

• 4 
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CLl..'bratioa of tlie wctldiag, Avljich ivas held al the liousc 
of the bridegroom’s fiither, coatiiiut^d for 'two or three 
days. Such marriag^^s iimoiig. that class wei'e aiooe deuo- 
miualed lawful. The .sons and daughters of citizens were 
liiai-ried by priests, according to the division of the several 
districts in higlier and lower Casco. 

The mo\'eal)ie.s and utensils for the -ho'nse of Ihe now 

a 

inarrie<l couple, were supplied by their relations, evejy one 
bestowing aiaairding to his circumstances. 

Tile goYcrnors and cUracas, were, by., their offices, 
obliged to marry after the same formalities, the vonno 
nu n and maidens of the provinces over which they jiare-' 
sided. In quality of lords and fathers of the districts, they 
Were; bouml to as.sist in person, and to solemnizii tJio.se 
marriages. .. 

The houses of the married citizens, were by law pro¬ 
vided at tile expence'of the community among ivhich they 
were horn. 7'he iuluibitants of one province or city, were 
not permitted to intermarry with those oranother, but like 
tlie tribes of hracl, were restricted to. marrying among 
themselves, and with their own relations. Tribes and na- 
lions were by this means prevented^from being blended 
with each other. The inliabitants of the-same city, or of 
the same province, speaking thp same dialect, were ac- 
counted relations, and were prohibited going from one 
district to another. . 
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TIu'lovev, previous to tiu'- vert nu,>nv ol nuirringe, vi¬ 
sited hU inistresii. and piins'd upan Itf'i ti/i't the otoia, :i 
species f)f shoe or suudai. I'he slioe for a yt'Un^' woman 
was formed of wool or. co-t(!n, but iiiat for u widow was 
raln-icuted only of reeds. .A wulov jiever wt>nt abroad 
duriny th'' fir^t year arier iuT !urM)and'.s death, and even 
if she had uo (thddien, V-l>:iom junriied again. But if she 
was a mutiiei. slie passed her days in perpetual eouti- 
)ience, and never entered u second time into the nmrricd 
state, \yidows usually'ae(iuired.. from this adherence to 
viftncj such muversal e.Htecmaud resin.-ct, ’that they were 
allowed to enjoy several privik’ges. There were existing 
laws by which it wasi enacted, that tlie laiuls of \Adou f 
should be cuUivatetl sboiier than those of tlic cnraca.s or 
cacitiues, and even than those of the Inca. 

The females of the nortkern nations who an; in a state 
of pregnancy, approaching perhaps to the hour of ];)artii- 
rition, conthmc to labour at their oi’dinary tasks, to cul¬ 
tivate the fields, and to carry home burthens, conceiving 
that fatiguing e-wi-cises tend to facilitate delivery, imd to 

render the cliildrcji more robust. The case witJi which 

1* ^ . ■ ' 

they bring forth their children is wonderful': they are as¬ 
sisted indifferently by 4tiy person of tlic same cabin. If 
the event take place in the woods, or in the fields, they 
undergo "alone that trial. They wash tTiC ir infants in the 
first stream at which they arrive, return to their cabins. 
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and seem capable, on the same d'<i\% of engaging in tlieir 
aoc ustomed la 1 )ours. 

In stnnc j)arts of South America, if women .sustain 
not with fortitude tJie pains hicident to a .state of labour, 
the apprehen-sion which the relations entertain tiiat tlie 
child will inherit thg weaknc,ss <)f its motlur, jjisnnpts 
them to destroy it, that none of their race may incur the 
turpitude of degenerating from-the courage of his ances- 
tvjr.s. 'i'he same rigour i,s practised witii re.vpcet to those 
liuil are didbrnied, and the mofher is frequently put to 
death together vrith the child. 

If the infant be a male, the mother undergoe.s a kind of 
puiiUCution during thirty days, and if a female during forty, 
and returns not to the cabin of her husband until the expira¬ 
tion of that period. The new-bw’u infant is plunged into wa¬ 
ter, and aftc rward.s swaddled to little boards, lined with cot¬ 
ton, and more frequently with moss. The BVasiliaiis," and 
several other nations in South 4-^ncrica, pursue, in this rc- 
sj)Oct, the .same cu.stom as the northern tribes ; after dip¬ 
ping llie child, tlu*y paiut its body, and lay ij in a ham- 
niue-k, placing by its side, i*f a boy„ a bow, arrows, and a 
k nife. Among the nations bordering on tlie south-east coast 
of the river Saint Lawrence, it was the practice, so soon 
as an infant was bdim, and before it was allowed to taste 
its motlu r's milk, to pour ^own its throat grease or oil. 
T'he eldcj-t son bore the name of his father with the uddi- 
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tion of one syllable, to^hat of the second son another syl¬ 
lable was added, and for tlie ihiid and fourth sons the 
name was prtjpo'rtionably augmented. 

The savage xvomen are attached to their children by 
the must ardent and affectionate regard, noprishipg them 
as long as they are ablb, and separating fr<.>m them only 
through necessUy, and with regret. 

This tender care for thehr young is an inhale princijdc, 
derived from nature, and not froiii reason, 't’lie powerful 
attachmeiit and anxious solicitude of a mother toward.s 
her offspring appears, therefore, to be in many instances, 
stronger in the savage than in the eivili/ed state of man¬ 
kind. The allurements of pleasure and of fashion assume 
a seducing influence over the mind, occupy tiie passions, 
weaken the affectiom, and tend in some degr(?e to obli¬ 
terate a propensity; which nature hath designed to be 
scarcely lcs.s^werful than that of self-pre.servation. 

The practice of giving suck to their children to tlic age 
of six or seven ye.ars, appears to be,universal among tJu 

women of America, who allow thenn also all kind,s of food 

♦ . 

from Jhe period of a year <fld. The free air to which 
they are exposed, the fatij^es to which they are.gradually 
habituated, rn a niieAstire proportioned to their age, toge¬ 
ther with .simple and natural food, tend to render them 
capable of supporting mcredij)le fatigues, whose exee.ss 
occasions the death of majy, long before the age of ma¬ 
turity. 
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It was customary even in iVIi^xico, wlio.se inluitiitants 
liad attained a considerabitNlegn’c; of improvement, fur 
women to nourish their children for several vears, and to 
abstain during tliat period from all intereoui*se with their 
hu.s1)and.s. 

'rile birth of twins in a family, was by the Peruvians con¬ 
sidered as an event which portended evil; and to mitigate 
or avert the mi.sfortune wdth which they conceived them¬ 
selves threatened, the parents performed acts of rigorous 
mortification. 

At the W'eaning of their eldest children, the Incas gene¬ 
rally made feasts and rejoicings, the right of seniority 
being held in great estimation. Less fonnality was used 
in the case of daughters or younger children. When they 
arrived at the age of two years they were weaned, and their 
hair w^as cut off. For the performance of this ceremon 3 % all 
the relations assembled, and part of the hair of the infant 
w'as shorfi by the godfather, who used for this purpose 
a sharp flint; each individual of the company followed in 
the same mannef his example ; when the naijie was given 
to the child, various articles were presented to it. The 
dance, the bowl, and the song, were prolonged in rotation 
until midnight. In proportion to the Quality of the per¬ 
son whose child had received its name, tliese acts of fes- 
tivity were repeated, and continued sometimes for several 
days. 


V Y 
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In whatever station of lilo a pm-son was ])laced,to iiiuic 
a son to hardships became hia indispensable duty. 

The inanm?rs of the youth were regulated by a sect of 
philosophers, called Aniantiis, \vht> inst ructed therp in the 
ceremonies and pre(‘epts of religion, in the laws of the 
tnnpire, and in the duty which man owes to his fellow- 
creatures. At the age of six oi* seven years, einploynicnt.s 
suitable to their slender capacities were allotted to the 
children. Indolence and inactivity were reprobated as 
vices, and a taste for luxury was no less discouraged. 

Among the Mexicans, when an infant was born, it was 
innnediateiy caitied to the temple, where the priest re¬ 
cited over it a disdoutse on tlic miseries and troubles to 
which, by its entrance into lifc> it became exposed. If it 
was the child of a tecuitle or noble, a sword was put into 
its right band, and a shield into the left; if the child of a 
mechanic, the sanae ceremony was performed with tools. 
Tire priest then carriedtyhe; child to the altar, wiiere he 
drew fr<Mln it'a few driips of blood, and afterwards threw 
water on it, pr plunged it into a cistern, * Four days after 
the birth of the child, it was carried naked to a place 
where some rushes were deposited; a vessel filled wuth 
waicar was placed upon thfira, a woman plunged the infant 
into it, and three little boys called aloud its name. 
At the expiration of twenty days from its birth, it w'as 
carried, together with anvoblation, to the temple ; it was 
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presented to the priest, by ils piirenl.s, avKl fi*o>n that, day 
was devoted to Avhatever profession became their choice. 
Fnom their earliejjt infancy ehiJdrea were accu-stonied tf« 
sobriety and inoileration, and the quaixtity of their footi 
was every year augmented. A child wa.s initiated in sucli 
ta.sks and amusements as were deemed suitable to its 
age, and the growth of idleness was thereby checked anil 
overcome. 

Bclbre the dawn of reason in, children, ho severe chas- 
liscment was used, and threats and advice were rcpi^at- 
<.‘(Uy applied belx)re recourse was had to that remedy. At 
tlio age of nine years, a stubtern or rebellious child was 
punished with rigour. Greater tenciernes.s was shewn in 
the punishment of females. A youth guilty of a crime 
after he had arrived at ten years was beat with a stick; 
if he lived to a greater age, a smoke wbieli gave him 
excessive pain Avas applied to his nostrUs, and if the.se in¬ 
flictions did not effect reformation, he was carried with 
Ins feet and hand.s tied, and exposed in a swampy situa¬ 
tion, during a whole day, to the torture of flics, the in¬ 
clemencies pf the elements, and the scorching heat of the 
sun. V. V, 

For instruction in th^^riiiciples of religion, and the 
< oahtiUitiou of the state, seminaries were instituted, into 
wliicJi young men of different ages in life were received. 
As the use of letters w^as unknown, the precepts of 

• y V 2 
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teachers were deriveil fVoni tradili sn. honj living iricmory, 
and from the force of example- An i they who were thus 
engaged to ineulcale tlie more sacred duties, and tlie ex- 
pedieiK'v of the prac.tice. of morality'', as they formed the 
di.^positions of the succeeding generation, and taught tljc 
elements of those scitmees which fitted members for the 
future guidance of political affairs, were allowed in the 
nation the same respect as the ministers of the prince. 

Some of the tribes in Louisiana flatten the forehead 
of their children, and cause the summit to terminate in a 
point. The taste of some of the natives of Canada is di- 
reeled in a similar manner, but beauty, in their concep¬ 
tion, consists in moulding the head to a round form. 

The Caraibs have their foreheads flattened, and sunk 
behind their eye-brows. They are not born in this state, 
but the head of the infant is compressed into this shape, 
by placing upon its brow a piece of board tied with a 
bandage, which is allowed to remain until the bones have* 
acquired consistence. It ever afterwards retains its flat¬ 
ness in such a degree, that without raising or bending 
back tlie head, tlie eyes may he directed to objects per¬ 
pendicularly above them. 

We have already noticed that the children of savages 
are early inured to liardships, and although tlieir former 
system of education does not in general prevail in some of 
the countries where Europeans have established them- 
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selves amongst thenij yet the same spirit, the same dispo¬ 
sition, and the same austerity, are still obsei vahlo. The 
instiaictions imparted to them by their parents consist in 
animating tlicir courage by the example of their ancestors, 
in urging them to follow their footsteps, and by endea¬ 
vouring to impress them with a love of the glory wliieh 
may be acquired by address and bravery. They place in 
their hands, as soon as they can hold them, the bow and 
the arrow, which for some years serve them as instru¬ 
ments of amusement, but when their strength begins to 
ripi n into manhood, are applied to more useful and more 
important purposes, * 

The children of the Floridians wore instructed by means 
of emblems and hieroglyphics, in every thing whicli re¬ 
lated to their families and their tribe; and their history , 
by this means, aided by oral tradition, was transmitted 
from one generation to another. Among soirte of the nor¬ 
thern tribes, the, mothers who have, charge of the educa¬ 
tion of their children, allow them to act as inclination di¬ 
rects, under a pretence that they have not yet acc|uire(l 
reason, and that when it is bestowed by age, they will 
pursue “its dictates, and correct and discipline their habits. 
They are, therefore, subjected to no restraint; but still 
they are docile, and have sufficient respect for those of 
their cabin, and likewise for the aged, which they ever 
continue to entertain. 
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Tlic natives of Cai’acla are in < 4 ciieral tall, and well 
made. The Iroi^uois, v'ho arc of ;i iiigli stature, are the 
most valiant of all the Nortli American tribes; but in¬ 
ferior to many in swiftness, in skill in warfare, and ii^ 
the, chacc. Neither of these occupations they individually 
pursue, but ^|pays engage in them in considerable bodies. 
The Illinois, tlie Oumaiuis, the Outagamis-, and some 
other nations, are of a middle stature, and swift footed ; 
the Outaouais, and the greater part^ of the other savages 
of the North, except the Saudteurs and Cdistinos, are no 
less deficient in courage, thsua m appearance and due prt)- 
portion of form. The Ilurons aiv. brave, enterprising, 
and sprightly, resembling the Iroquois in figure and coun¬ 
tenance. ■ 

I'lie North Americans are in general robust, and of a 
healthtul temperament, calculated to live to an advanced 
age, were it* not for tlie great irregularity in their mode 
of life. Tlieir constitutions are ruined by long and rapid 
journies, by extraordinary fasting, and by great excess in 
eating. They are neither so vigorous nor so strong as 
most of tlie Europeans, but they are indefatigable, patient 
of disappointmentj ill^fortune and hardship, braving with¬ 
out inconvenience either beat or cold. It is habit alone in 
the easier part of life, which fortifies the human frame, 
and enables it to encounter with ease, not only exertion, 
but the severities of climate. 
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The women exceed not. in stature the middle size, and 
they are in general so lu.sty, and so aukward in their air 
and manner, as to render them but little attractive. I'lic 
jrien liold themselves in high estimation, alledging that 
they are ail equal, and have no subordination among them. 
They pn tcnd that their contentment of m^ far surpasises 
riches, that the satisfaction derived .from the science.s, fails 
infinitely short of an exemption from care, or ratlua* 6f 
that ignorance of refinement, and that absence of emula¬ 
tion, which enables them to pa.ss their life in unambitious 
(discurity. Man is, they affirm, of no estimation in a stale 
of polished society, unles.s he bench; but among tlunn, 
talent consists in swiftness of foot, in being skilled in the 
chacc, in conducting a canoe with dexterity, in the sci¬ 
ence of warfare, ill ranging the forests, in living on little, 
in constructing cabins, in cutting down trees, and in being 
able to travel hundreds of leagues iu the woods, without 
any other guard or provision than the bow and arrow. 

They enjoy, in a superior degree to Europeans, tlie per¬ 
fection of the senses. In spite of the snow which dazzles 
tliiir sight, and ihe smoke in which they are involved for 
nearly six months of the year, their organs of vision re¬ 
main to a grtjat age, unimpaired. They possess an acute¬ 
ness of hearing, and a sen.se of stneUing so strong, that 
they can ascertain their distance from fire, long before the 
smoke becomes visible. Their olfactory nerves are so ex- 
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qiiisitc, that they eamiut .siifter llit- sixjell of musk, or oi 
any strong perfume. They assert. that they fmcl iio odour 
agreeable but that of food. 'I'lieir imagination is pow'erful 
and just. It is sufficient for them to hav’^e been once in a 
place, to form a correct idt a of it, wliich appears nevt'r to 
l)e cft'acod. whey traverse, M'ithout deviating from their 
<•011 rse, the vast and imfiequented forests. In the most 
cloudy' and obscure weatlier, they will for many days fol¬ 
low the course of the sun, without being misled ; tlie most 
perfect quadrant cannot give more certain information of 
the course of this luminary, tlian they are able to do by 
looking at the heavens. They seem to be born with a 
talent, which is neither the result of experience nor obser¬ 
vation. Children, when they depart from their village to 
perform their first journeys preseiwc the same unde.viating 
course as they who have repeatedly traversed the wJjole 
comiLry, 

In vivacity of imagination, many of the savages are by 
no means defective. They have the faculty of replying 
with readiness, and their harangues frequently abound 
with luminous points. Nor is the eloquence of some of 
their orators destitute of tliat force, that conciseness, that 
nature, and that pathos, which the Greeks formerly ad¬ 
mired in the Barbarians ; and although it appears not to 
be sustained by' action, v'hich is sometimes a violation of 
tlie propriety of language, although they use few gestures, 
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«iid .seldom raise or vary the modulation of their voict*. 
they appear to be penetrated with the foyce of every thing 
they utter, and rarely fail to persuade. 

The eorrectne.ss of their recollection i,s in no degree pro¬ 
portioned to the livelincs.s of their imaginations. Althougli 
destitute of the aids which civilized nations|||tve invented 
to ease the memory, tliey can in some degree supply its 
<lefee.ts. They can discourse upon many subjects, with a 
long detail of cirenmstances, and with considerable or- 
drT and method. They use, on the-mo.st serious and im¬ 
portant occasions, belts of wampum, or little .sticks, to re¬ 
mind them of .subjects wdiicli they arc to discu.s.s, and 
thereby form a lociil memory so unerring, that they will 
speak for Ik)ui‘s together, and produce a variety of prc'- 
.sents, each of which requires a particular discourse, with¬ 
out f<»rgetting a circurn.stance, and even without hesitation. 
Their narrative is neat and concise, and although they in¬ 
troduce into it many allegories and figures, it appears .spi¬ 
rited, and po.ssessed of all the energy which their language 
can bestow. 

Their replies are not only ready, but often ingenious. 
An Outouai being asked by the Count de Frontciiac of 
what materials he conceived rum, of.which he was so fond, 
to be formed, an.wered, that it was the spirit and quint- 
cs.sence of hearts and tongues ; “ for,” continued he. 
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“ when I have drank of it, I fear and I speak 

with more tlian usual fadlitv and boldness,'’ 

A chief of Virginia having been oajitivcd by a gover¬ 
nor of that (udiniy, Mas, to gratify the curiosity of tJie co¬ 
lonists, exliibited in pubhe. The eliief, M'liose eyes mcic 
so jiuieh M'caJvened by old age, that be was iiceessitaled to 
employ one of his people to open them, hearing the noise 
of a number of persons around him, ordered his eyes to 
be uncovered, Tli^ sight of so great a multitude excih d 
his anger and siirprlso.’ ireproached the governor fur 
lus ungenerous treatnfetit, and added with a haughty air : 
“ Had my late revfei^e of what it now is, ajid 

had the chance of war made ypu my* prisoner, I wf)uld 
not have violated your, feelings, by exposing you as a 
spectacle to the derision of the people." 

The attachment which savages entettain for their mode 
of life, supersedes every ailuienrent, however poM'ei ful, to 
change it. JMany Fienginneii have lived with them, and 
have imbibed such an invincible partiality for that indc- 
pendant and erratic condition, that no means could pre¬ 
vail on them to abandon it. On the contrary, no single 
instance has yet occurred of a savage being able to recon¬ 
cile himself to a state of civilization. Infants have been 
taken from among the natives, and educated Avith much 
care in France, where they could not possibly have inti r- 
coursc Avitli their countrymen and relations. Although 
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they luid rciiKiiiicd several years iu tliat country, and could, 
form lud the smallest idea of the wilds of Anierica, the 
force < 3 f blood predominated over that of education ; no 
sooner did liicy find themselves at liberty than they tore 
tlieir cioalhs in pieces, and went to traverse; the forests in 
seareh of their t;ountrymen, whose inode oniife appe’ared 
to tliein far more agreeable than that widely tht-y had led 
among the Frenedi. 

Tin; Baron dc Saint Casteins,f a ^ntleman of Olcron 
iu Berne, liaving lived among the savages for upM'-ard«> of 
tv enty years, made himself so beloved by the Abinaquis, 
that tin y looked up to him as to a father. He was for¬ 
merly an oHicer of the regiment of Carignan, in Canada, 
but from the period at which that corps was reduced, he 
joined the savages whose language he had acquired. He 
married after their manner, preferring the forests of Aca¬ 
dia to the Pyrenean mountains, with which his country is 
environed. During the first years of hie residence amongst 
Ihese natives, lie conducted himself in a manner that con¬ 
ciliated their most eordia] esteem. lie was appointed tlieir 
grand chief, or sovereign'of their nation, and he amassc;d 
by degrees a fortune, of W'hich any person except himself 
would have profited, by remitting to Ids native home a 
hundred thousand crowns in gold, which he possessc'd in 
his cofiv rs. lie, how'ever, employed them iu purehasing 

■ Voyages tic la Ilontan. 
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the majiulaotures of Europe, which lie In .stowed in i)re- 
sents on the savagi's, who, on their reliirn troin the eliaee, 
umj)l\ re])aid liini in furs. He was courted by tlie govcrn- 
oj's.-general oi’ New Fiance, and likewise by tin; governor 
of New Kagiand. He had several daughters, who w(‘re 
all advantageously married to Frenchmen, eacdi having a 
considerable dowry. To shew by his exainpie tliat lie 
tfiouglit incontinence displeasing in the sight. f)f lieaven, 
h^ never put away his W’ife, nof v'as know-n to change lil.s 
attachment. He atteiii|tted!fo convert the savages to his 
religion, b4t his endeavoursweie without effect. The 
pious and ardent zeal of the Jesuits was likcw'i.se unaccom¬ 
panied by any great degree of success, a|id they often, in 
vain, inculcated the truths of Christianity. Their perse- 
verance continued, notwithstanding, unrelaxed, and tliey 
accounted that the office of administering baptism to 
dying children, counterbalanced in a tenfold degree the 
inconveniences and mortifications attending a residenci; 
among these people.' 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

BELIKF OF A I LiTlMlE EXIS'IEVCE CENEKALLV TEV.A LI'.NT AMOWfi S.l- 
V.IGES—THE SUN A I'HISEIPAL OBJECT OP ADORATION AMONG MANY 
OF THF. NATIVES-CEREMONIES OP THE PIUIUVIANS-OP THE MEX¬ 
ICANS—OP SOME NORTHERN TRIBES-OF THE NATIVES OF U S- 

PANIOLA—-OV THE NATIVES OP PAllU—DP CAHIBANA-OF »'LOKIDA 

-OP BRA/.Il.—THE NATCHEZ—•THE ZEMPOELIANB—CRUELT1P.S OF 

THE MEXICAN SVSTF.M OP SUPERSTITION—rOF THE mmONB, &C.- 

OF THE IROQUOIS—OF A NUMBER OF OTHER. TRIBP.S—INITIATION 
OF PRIESTS AND WARllioBS—INSTITUTIONS OF THE JESUITS IN 
SOUTH AMERICA. 

THE helpless and uncertain condition of man 
has, in every country and age of the world, incited him 
to look for protection and support to the agency of super- 
iiatiirul power ; and few nations are to be found, among 
whom some traces of religion are not discernible. 

If a conclusion may be draw’n from the care with which 
the Aniericans bury their deadthey appear to enU rtaiii 
the persuasion that the soul perishes iiot with the body. 
They deposit Moth the remains of their departed friemfs, 
food as well as instruments of the chace, that they may be 
enabled to provide for their subsistence in the region of 
sjiirits, and that they may not be compelled by hunger to 
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revisit the abodes of the living. This principle, almost 
universally received among the Indians, was of great uti¬ 
lity, by enabling many of the tribes of tliat people to ad¬ 
mit with less ditliculty the doctrines of the cliristian faith, 
lle.specting the condition of souls after death, they gave 
themselves but little anxiety. 

The tenets of religion, which faintly irradiate the minds 
of savages, are confused and indistinct, and the apprehen¬ 
sion of inipending evil, more than the suggestions of a 
grateful remembi'ance of seems to urge them to the 

practice of the c^etftOiiks of 

To their deities assign characters correspondent to 
the bias of their oivn ^propeiisities, and proportionat e (o 
the strength of'their own conceptions. Each iiulividna) 
ascribes to the divinity whom l»e worships, inclinations 
and practices conformable to his own. His power is be- 
lieved to consist in bestowing whatever may gratify lhe 

wish, his felicity is involved in the fruition of such ima- 

• • ... 

ginary objects, as may be affixed to happiness by those who 
adore him, and they confound with tlie idea of his perfec¬ 
tions, certain errors^ which ignorance has taught them to 
appreciate as amiable qualities. 

Among many of the native tribes of America, neither 
temples, altars, nor idols, nor any external form of wor¬ 
ship, were discovemble by the Europeans who first visited 
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tliciti, and it was conclinJed that llie uUimaU' hope of their 
existence was limited to the m-atification of huiiijer, and 
of other sensual aj)pctites. It was, therefore, too h.astily 
pronounced, that, living like the aiiimals of. the forcst.s, 
without tile expectation of an iiereafter, they offered no 
worship, and paid no religious rites, either to visible or to 
invisible deities. 

An aversion, or, perhaps, an incapacity to attain any 
higli degree of improvement in the arts of civilization, or 
in subjects of theology, .seems to prevail in the eharat:,ler 
of the native's of tliis continent. Among such of them as 
had attained to tJie exercise of religious cereniouie.s, v'crc 
oljscrved rites, which bore a strcuig resemblance* to those 
of the barbarians who first pctfupiei^ie country of Greece, 
and spread themselves over Asia, to those of the people 
Vi ho served Ihicclius in his military expeditions, to those, 
in fine, V Inch afterwards became the foundation of the 
whole system of pagan mythology. 

Even in the most barbarous state, man is not dcstitiile 
of the moral principle. If influenced by passion, he is 
urged to the perpetration of a deed, Wbicb, on cool reflec¬ 
tion, his heart afterwards condemns, he is led to'snppose 
that such conduct must lx; highly oflensive to the Deity, 
as well as injurious to the tribe of which he is a member, 
lie has, therefore, recourse to some mode of expiation, 
to effect a reconciliation, and to procure forgiveness. 
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Jl^tnce t lie iiUrtMluction of sacrifice, and atonement by ob¬ 
lation. Tht' reconciliation tlui.s obtained implie.s a reso¬ 
lution to uvoitl former errors, and to pursue tlie practice 
of virtue, M liicli (‘xhibits the prospect of reward. 

]\I{nn’ of the natives of America, »like other uncivilizcrl 
nations, worship tlie sun as a principal divinity, and it is 
not in Pern alone that he has been honoured by particular 
adoration, and that the soA-ereign regarded him as the au¬ 
thor of his origin, 

vSorae of the iiative.s belieA'^e ^at they first derived their 
existence from ^animals ; th%r entertain a faint idea of a 
deluge, and pretend that the commencement of the worM 
which they inhabit to, be dated fiom that cA^ent. They 
celebrate feasts in of their deities, and on these oe- 

casion.s-al! the viands thus appropriated mu.st be consumed- 
They erect posts painted of a red colour, to Avhich the 
victim.s are affixed: Dogs are the^ holocaasts, by which 
they conceive their divinities are most easily propitiated, 
and when they betake themselves to the chace, they add 
to these sacrifices the dressed skins of deers and elks. 
When they intend to set out, on 'war expeditions, they 
attach to a post a ^bow and arrow painted red, and 
make a. festival, during which they use every species of 
invocation, recommending to the care and guidance of 
their tutelar gods, their families, and the success of their 
enterprise.s. 
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]\rany of the Indian nations believe that; the sonl, after 
its separation from tlio body, enters into a vide path, 
crowded by spirits, which are journeying tow'ards a region 
of eternal repose. That in the w'ay thither an impel nous 
river must be crossed by means of a bridge made of v\ i. !a:r, 
which continually ti’embles under the feet, and from \vhenee 
tlie passengers incur much hazard of falling into the cur¬ 
rent. They who are so unfortunate as to be tlirown from 
this jiassagc are swept away by the stream, and can never 
rt'turn. The spirits which have passed the river direct 
tlieir course for a considerable way along its banks, mak¬ 
ing provision of fish, which they dry, until they gain an 
extensive meadow, W'hose extremity is terminated by pre- 
cii)itous rocks, over which there is a long and narrow 
path, with a barrier of two large logs of wood, alternately 
raisi-'d and depressed. These are intended to ernsh the 
living who might attempt to force a passage, Imt not as 
an impediment to the progress of the dead. 'I’hc soul af¬ 
terwards arrives at a beautiful meadow, boundh!s.s to tin 
sight, fdled with eveiy species of animals, and abounding 
with the most delicious fruits ; here is heard the sound of 
drums, and of t)ther musical instruments known to sa¬ 
vages ; from lienee it is ushered into the abode of happi¬ 
ness and joy, wJiere its journey is concluded, where it it. 
invested with lieautiful raiment; and where it mingles with 
an a,ss.'nibly of kindred spirits iu the dance 

S A 
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The Apalachites, a tribe of Florida, believe that they 
Avho have lived a life of virtue are afhuifcted into Heaven, 
and are assigned a plaire among the .stars. They supposft 
the habitation of the w iekt d to be upon the prcx'ipices of 
ioily mniunaiu.s in the North, siirruundtrd by bears, and 
ol lu r terocicjus anunal^s, and chilled by perpetual frost 
atid allows. 

The Indians of Carolina believe in the transmigration 
of souls; and whenever any one of their tribe dies, they 
bury along wiifti him pi'ovisions and utensils for his use. 

The Mexicans, who believed in the immortality of the* 
soul, placed the habitation-of the good not fur from the 
sun. Their countrymen who liad been slain in l)attle, or 
they who had been sacrificed to the gods, were, by the- 
.sajictions of their religion assigned the first .station among 
the happy. To departed souls, according to the diliV rent 
modes in which they left this life, they apportioned ^ ai ions 
degrees of felicity or of wretchedness. 

The Tlascalans paid adoration to a multitude of divi¬ 
nities, among which the goddess of love was allotted a dis¬ 
tinguished rank. A temple W’as appropriated for the ce¬ 
lebration of her rites, and the whole nation assisted at her 
festivals. 

Every misfortune in life is, by tlie savages, attributed 
to tile influence of evil genii, and the dispensation of 
good they considef, on tlie contrary, to flow from tlie ope- 
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ral ion of lienevolcnt spirits. To the former tliey offer up 
iivin^ saerifu-es, to the latter they present furs, or Euro¬ 
pean nierchujulisc received for these articles. 

A flay unclouded and serene is eliosen for this e.ere- 
inony', when each savage carries his oblalion, and places 
it upon a pile of wood reared for the occasion. When the 
sun has attained his meridian, altitude, (;hildren arrange 
fhemselves around the pile, and apply to it flambeaux of 
.iuhteJ bark, wliiKt the warriors dance and sing, oneom- 
]Kissing it with a circular figure'until it is consunu'd. The 
old miMi deliver harangues to Kitchie Mouitou, flic good 
spiiit, holding up at the same time, towards the .sun, 
lighted pipe.s of tobacco. These songs, harangues, and 
dances, are continued until the evening, not however, 
irithout some intervals of relaxation. 

• The priests of Hispaniola oft'ered tobacco as tlie in¬ 
cense which they supposed most agreeable to their idols. 
AVhen thc.se niinister.s had intoxicated themselves with the 
fumes of this plant, they persuaded the people that the 
incoherent rhapsodies which tliey uttered in tliis state of 
delirium, were the oracles with which they were inspired. 

When tliey worshipped their demon.s, the solemnity was 
previously’ proclaimed ; and on the day of the cenanony, 
th(' cacique walked in proeessfon at head of both sexe.s of 
his subjects, arrayed in tht-ir best attire. The wliole train 
moved by beat of drum towards the temph^s ot thosi' de- 
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mons, who were there represented in the most hideom 
and disgusting shapes. Oblations were oftered, which con¬ 
sisted of cakes bronglrt by the women in baskets, adorned 
with flowers ; and on a signal from the priests, the devotees 
began to dance, and sing the praises of Zemes, their prin¬ 
cipal' spirit of evil, concluding witli eulogie.s on their 
former caciques, and with prayers for the prosperity ot th(i 
nation. The cakes were afterwards broken in ])ieces, and 
divided among the men, M'ho carefully kept them in their 
houses for twelve months, 'sm preser%'atives against variou- 
accidents. When the proces-siou had reached the door of 
the temple, the cacique, who marclved at the lu.'ad, seated 
liiinself at the entrance, whilst the people went in, singing 
all the way, and passing in review before him. Their gods 
were said to reveal tliemselves to the priests, aud some¬ 
times to the people. If the priest, after consulting tin; 
oracle, danced and sung, he announced a favourable omen. 
But if he betrayed a sorrowful air, the people were sad 
and dejected, and abandoned themselves to grief ami 
lasting. 

liome of the natives of South America bestowed on tlie 
moon the title of mother, and honoured her in that qua¬ 
lity, During an eclipse, they went in crowds from their 
cabins, sending forth cries and lamentable bowlings, and 
launching into the air a prodigious number of arrow's, to 
dt'felid that luminary from dogs, which tliey conceived had 
thrown thernselveii upon it. 
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Those people imagine when it, thunders, that the storm 
is raised by .some, of their departed enemies, who would 
thus revenge their defeat. They are extrenicl}’' inquisitive 
and superstitious with respect to a knowledge of the fu- 
tme. They frcqiieittly consult the son^s of birds, the cries 
of canlaiu animals, and the changes wliich take place on 
the trees of the forest. These are their oracles, and they 
believe that they can draw from thence no doubtful iiidi* 
cations of unfavourable events wliich may threaten them. 

Their conjectures concerning the nature of thunder, are 
no less whimsical than singular. They say, that a species 
of men with wings like those of butterflies, and M'hose 
voice produces that awful sound, seat themselves, on these 
oe< usion.s, upon the clouds, and hover amid the regions of 
the atmosphere. Some of the tribes assert, however, that 
thunder is the effect of a bird of uncommon magnitude. 
Ju this opinion may be discovered an analogy to .the era- 
hleinatical arrangements of the ancient pagan nations, who 
txnisecrated the eagle to Jupiter, and represented that Irird 
ii.s the faithful minister and guardian of his thunder. 

The savages of Paria worship the skeletons of their ai\- 
cestors, and believe tluit the sun moves in a chariot drawn 
by tigers; they therefore preserve a- veneration for those 
animals, and feed them with the flesh of the dead. 

The inhabitants of Caribana, receive in a solemn man¬ 
ner the .spirit of valour, which is nothing else than the 
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vm'.'ko of tobacco blown invm llieni from (hr end oi a long 
tube, by a priest, as tln’v j>a.ss him si mmcJiv iu the damv. 
rhey wim are desirous of parlicipar ing in this ('crtnuony , 
join in a circular dance, which they pcrforni witli an in¬ 
clination of the head and .slioulflers,*and violent eontor- 
tl(»ns fd'the body. Three or four ])riesls nish into the 
center of the circle, and separately whiff the dancers with 
tiui sinokt' of tobacco from their tubes, saying at the same 
time to each, “ receive tlie spirit of force, that thou uiayst 
be enaljled to overcome thine enemies.”* 

The natives of North America, pay no lumnuis to tlic 
stars and planets, nor to lire, wdiich has gmu rally lacn 
held .sacrctl by most of tho.se nations aecuslonn'd to its 
use; nor to any animated divinity which tlioy might 1 h: 
obliged to nourish. They speak, nevertlieless, of Tlm- 
ronliiaouagon as a being wdio oiieu lived amongst lliein. 
hut they have no multiplied A])otIieosis. It is in projior- 
tion only to the diffusion of seieiuT, and to the expansion 
of •the. mental faculties, that the catalogue of any syst(*m 
of Pagan mythology becomes augmented. 

The Apalachites worship the sun and moon, but offer to 
these luiniuai’ies no living sacrifices. Tlieir temples are 
TLsed only as receptacles for the dead,‘and as depositaries 
for those articles which they appreciate the most. The 
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entrances are adorned with trophies taken from the enemy 
They entertain some famt idea of a gdneral deluge, and 
celebrate festivals in honor of Toia, who, they conceive, 
possesses the power of dispensing evil to mankind. 

The Spaniards found in some of the temples of Florida, 
wooden trunks or cliests, placed near the waits upon jilat- 
forms or benches, raised two feet from the ground. , In 
these trunks dc.'ad bodies were embalmed and deposited, 
'riitrc; were besides boxes and baskets of reed, curiously 
wrought, the former containing dresses of men and women, 
the latter a quantity of pearLs. • 

Tlie Americans, like the ancient heathens of the eastern 
hcmisplu re, entertain a respect for high places, for stones 
of a conical form, and for certain groves and trees, which 
they c^tceni sacred. In some of the temples of the Nat¬ 
chez ol Louisiana, these conical stones were carcrully de¬ 
posit'd, enveloped in a number of eo\’eriugs of the skins 
ot deer, 'riie Ahinaquis, who freqjient the coasts of the 
•Saiiit. liawrence, betwci'n Nova S(X)tia and C’anada, an' 
.said to have liad a’sacred tree, of which they relate many 
e.straordiuary circumstance.s, and w hicli ivas always charged 
with their vow's. This tree liaving become extremely old, 
and the sea undermining the bank on w hich it stood, it was 
carefully projjped up for many years, until it became at 
length a prey to the violence of the waves. 

The inhabitants of Brazil endeavour to a])pease the 
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wrath of their deities, by planting a stake in the ground, 
and placing an oflbriug at ils base. Of expiatory momi- 
ruents similar to this, it. appears tliat almo.st the whole of 
the. Barbarian tri!>< s aA'ail themselves. Statues and idols 
of a rude form, iiav'C been found among .some of the north¬ 
ern nation,';, as well as ui the tomple.s of ■Mexicoand Peru, 
The savages of Virginia pn sc-rved among them syinbolica) 
idols of hideous deformity, under which .shajics tlicy af¬ 
firmed, the demon Avliom they worshipped often appeand 
to them. 

In liOuisiana, the Natchez kept iii their t('mj)lc an in- 
ceissant watch for the pre.servation of tlie perpetual iirt, of 
which they were at great pains never to allow the extifie- 
tion. Tlii.s fire was committed to the care of :i knid of 
priestSi who .slept in the tempK; upon hide.s stretelu'd on 
the ground. Three pieces of w<>od were employed lo 
nom’i.sh it, and this number was never augmented nor di¬ 
minished. In this temple, the bodie,s of their dt paried 
chiefs, and of their families, 'were deposited. 'I'lic gnat 
chief went, at stilted hours to the entry of the temple, 
where, crouching, and stretching fortli his arms in Ihe 
form of a cross, he sent forth a certain confused and in- 
di-stinct murmur, without articulating any iulelligiliU^ 
sounds. Tliis ceremony was intended to mark the duty 
which he owed to the sun, as tlie author of his origin. 
His subjects used the..same formalilies toward.s t)u; eliii.f, 
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and tlie princes ol‘ the blood, whenever they addressed 
them ; to honour, by this exterior indication of reverence, 
the ,s\ni, from whom that family was supposed to be de¬ 
scended. 

'I'Jje Zempoellans, who inhabited the eastern coasf. of 
Xew Spain, were, so much atta<;hed to their system of 
s\ipei'stition, that when Cortes threw down the idols of 
their temple, and erected in their place a crucifix and an 
image of the Virgin, they were impressed with sentiments 
of horror and resentment. Kxcited to arms by their 
priests, they were about to take revenge on the Spaniards, 
hud not Cortes exerted his utmost authority and address 
to appea.se them.* 

'X’lio Peruvians, previous to the arrival of Manco-Capac 
in tlu'ir country, paid religious adoration to an infinite 
multitude of divinities. Mountains, caverns, trees, flowers, 
herbs, plants, and various animals, l>ecame the objects of 
their worsliip. They offered in sacrifice, not only the fruits 
of the earth, but also capti\:es procured in warfan ; and 
A\h(.‘U these were wanting, young children were devoted 
for tliis service. 

IManco-Capac and his .sister, who was also his wife, ]nc- 
tended to Ixr tlit‘ offspring of the sun, and to have derived 
from that hnninary their mission and authority. 'J'o con- 
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duct them to the pliicc of their destination, tiiC}' received 
from him a golden rod, with v, inch they travelled from 
north to south, until it sunk in tla; valley of Cusco. In 
tlii.-i situaticei they fixed tiu- .seat ol' ll)tnr empire, and iu- 
.^tnteicd fin inhahitfuiis in the prineiple.s of their doctrine. 
thi(i) he could e.slabli.sh*lii.s ae.tlu/rity by conquest, Manco 
(iapac availed liiniself of the ablest of hi's eouverts, for t.lie 
purpose of difiaising Jiis influence, lie Acas at length en¬ 
abled, by the extension of bis power, to enforce among 
all his subjects the w-orship of the sun, and to comnuuii* 
cate to them-a code of political institutions, caleulaltHi to 
improve their system of society, and to promote in a 
greater degree, the general happiness. 

The Peruvian.s directed a considerable share of their 
Avorship to the sun ; but tlrey entertained a yet higher 
degree of veneration for a god, AA'hom they denominated 
Pachacamac, and Avho was supposed to possess the princi- 
jAal poAver in animating and prolonging the existence of 
the universe. 

The spirit of evil, Avhom they called Cnpai, Avas conceived 
to be the reA^ensc in disposition to the deities already inen^ 
tioned. Although they feared him, they paid him no re¬ 
ligious honours, and regarded him with aversion and di;*- 
gust. 

It Avas customary for the master of a feast, before he- 
drank, to dip the tip of one of his fingers in the vessel, to 
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raiMf iii.-i eyes in a siihuiissivc manner, and as an ofierinj; 
of gratitude, to shake the drop from the finger on whieh 
it hung. He at the same time gave three kisses to the 
ail, and after tJiis oblation every guest was alloived to 
duiiik at pleasure. 

^Vhen tliey (.'nt<;ve.d their temples, the person of the 
iir>L rank, or tlie oldest man in the company, laid his 
hand on oiio of Ids eyc-hrows, and plucking some of the 
hait^ tVum it, bU-w them into the air as an oblation. 

'I'Ik rc* were in the temple of Cusco, several idols be¬ 
longing to nations subdued by the Incas, which were wor- 
shi])ped by th(’. captives, upon condition of their adoring 
the sun as the first divinity. A regard was thus paid to 
tile religion of a vanquished people, whose attachnieiit to 
their forms of superstition became feebler, when contrasted 
with a worship which was less- absurd, and supported by 
titb laws of the nation. The worship of the sun was thus 
rapidly diffused, and would have superseded tliat of all the 
strange idols, had not the Spaniards invaded and desolated 
the eouutry. 

'i'he month of June was the period at which the great 
festival of the sun was held, and on this occasion a large 
vessel of gold was by the Inca consecrated to his honour. 
The ceremony was opened with sacrifices, in w hich it was 
not lawful to employ any fire but such as could be de¬ 
rived from the sun ; and for this, purjiose the priest caught 
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his rays in ;i. siurill concave vessel, whose s\ir/ace 
smooth anti ptilishecl. The e.onvergiiijf rays >Vt're thrown 
upon some cor ton , which was thereby igniterl, and applied 
for kindling tlie great llres for burning tlie oblations. A 
portion of tliis fire vva.s afterwards conve 3 "ed to lire temple 
ol' the Min, M'here it was (Uirefully preserved all the year. 
If, on the day of tJu: festival, the .snn wa.s ob.seured by 
clouds, it was considered as an evil omen, and deeji afflie- 
tion was testified by the priests. As a substitute for t he 
celestial fire, the effect was produced by the friction of 1 wr; 
pieces of hard wood. 

Tlie festival of Citu, held the Peruvians after (h - 

equinox, wa.s considered as a general lustration, to ].>iu jfv 

the soul by sacrifice, from those polltjtion.s which it con 

tracts by its connection with the bod\-, and l.o preserve 

the latter from the maladies and accidents to winch it i.s 

exposed. They on this occasion rubbed t aiions parts of 

the body, and likewise tlie doors of their house, 3 , with a 

kind of dough* and left a part adhering to the posts, to 

indicate that the house was purified. 

* 

The nocturnal lustration was performed by the Inca and 
four nobles of his family, who perambulated the city with 
burning torches, which they threw, half cortsumed, into a 
river in whose waters the people had washed themselves. 
These feasts concluded with rejoicings, prayers, thanks¬ 
givings, and .sacrifices to the sun. Thf Peruvians con- 
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fessetl their sins to ilie priests appointed for tiuit purpose, 
whenever tlie divine assistance was deemed necessai y. and 
a cliastisement proportioned to the magnitude of the of¬ 
fence, was imposed. Certain women had also a share in 
this religious function. When the Inca fell sick, a great 
nnd solemn confcKsion was .made by all the people. He 
confessed himself to the sun only, and afterwards washed 
liimsclf in a stream of pure water, to whicli In^ addressed 
these words, “ lleceive and convey to the ocean, the sins 
which I have confessed to the sun.” 

Tile inhabitants of the valley of liimac, afterwaids dis¬ 
tinguished by the name of Lima, W'^orshipped an idol which 
was supposed to pronounce oracles, and to answer the en¬ 
quiries of those who consulted it. The religion of tliese 
idolaters gave place t(j that of the Incas. 

To Pachacamac human sacrlHces w'ere offered, and lie 
was regarded with the most profound veneration. The 
ministers of his temple Avalked backw'ards wdieu they en- 
b reil, and retired in the same manner, without lifting up 
their eyes towards the idol, 

The Antis, wdio inhabited the territory at the basis of 
the mountains of Peru, worshipped tygers and serpents 
The nations of the province of Mcmta ws^rshipped the sun, 
fishes, tygers, lions, and several other wild beasts, likcr 
W'ise an emerald of a prodigious size, which, on solemn 
festivals, they exposed in public. 
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Tlje Amnnia-^, or plulos<..»j/)i< :- A IVni, snp})OSccl tlKii 
animals wen* infbrHicrJ a iti,; A Vi;.:<:tahvc and sensitive soul, 
whose capacily txttaMkd Jiot to ica,y>n ; tluy helimed in 
a future state, a here the sanetiuns of reJi'^ion were en- 
tbreed. ami Avhere the souls of m(^’{ enjoyed different de¬ 
sires.of happiness, proportioned to their virtuous aeti'>iis. 
or were sulfieeted to punishments, suitable to the degrei, 
of turpitude of condiK't in the life through whicli tliey had 
passed. They distrilmted the universe into three distinct 
department, the first of which was the habitation of the 
good, the second W’as the world of generation ami e.)n ii|)- 

tion, and the third w'as the centre of llic earth, inhaliited 

» 

by the wicked. The highest enjoyments of the riLthu ou> 
they considered as consisting in u life of negative hajijii- 
ness, in a state of tranquillity and exemption from can-, 
from whence they excluded all sensual pleasures. 

The temples of Peru, under the reign of the Incas, were 
celebrated lor their rich decorations, but more for th« 
communities of vestals which were there maintained, and 
whose regulations resembled those of the llomau vestals, 
but were still more rigid and severfc. They were obliged 
to vow perpetual virginity, and to consecrate themselvis 

f 

l o the sun in quality of spouses. None w^ere admitted into 
the order but daugliters of the race of the sun, that his 
wives might be worthy of himself; and, that no suspicion 
might be entertained of their chastity, they were selected 
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ht'.fore the age of eight years. * Their occiijration wjs in 
the service of tlie altar, and if any of tiie young vomea 
violated her row, the law ordained that she should be bu¬ 
ried alive. Tlic penalties inflicted on her seducer weie 
not l{.‘,ss cruel, and were extended not only to himself, but 
to his family, and even to the village where he was born. 
Ibit such example.s of legal vengeance never occurred, so 
great an influence over the minds of the people had thi 
sauetious of religion, and the will of the sovereign- 

In Alcxico, the temples, and the. perpetual fire whielr 
was there maintained, \vere no less celebrated than those 
of Peru. They contained apartments allotted to tlie vir¬ 
gins who guarded ihent, and wdio were initiated at the age 
of twelve or fifteen years. These females were under no 
restraint with respect to the duration of the pcadofl of 
their ministry, but many devoted themsclvc.s for life to 
that service, and from the latter were selected matrons for 
superiors of these mona.steries. They were occupied in 
tlifferent works for ornamenting the altars, and in inal<ing 
bread which was presented before the idols, and of which 
the priests alone had the privilege of partaking. They 
were maintained by alms, leading a life of mortification 
and austerity ; thtiy were frequently obliged to draw blood 
from their bodies, for the purpose of making oblations, 
Ileiicc they w'ere stiled Daughters of Penance. 

The Mexicans adored, as the sovereign ruler and pre- 
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st.rvcr of the universe, a divinity w hom lliey denonunAteu 
V'^itzliputzli, to Avliose name tlw epiliiet of tucjf'ahle was 
superadded. TJiis idol formed of wood, so as to re¬ 
semble the human shape, and placed upon a scjuare plui,- 
fonn, havijiff a serpent's head at each corner. lie liad 
wings like those of a bat, large eyes, and a moutli of enor¬ 
mous magnitude, and lie was covered with jewels ; in liis 
right hand -was placed a waving snake, and in his left l'i>ur 
arrows and a buckler, whicli were considered as a present 
*lfom heaven. The ornaments as well as deformities of 
this idol, were emblems of mysterious import. A globe, 
whi(di supported his throne, denoted his extensive pow ei-. 

The Mexicans had, iK'sides, another idol, <■olupo^c(l ol’ 
the various seeds of vegetables produced in the kingdom, 
bruised and kneaded together with the blood of victims. 
This idol w'as at stated periods remwed, and the old one 
w'as distributed in portions to tlie multitude, who bdhrved 
that these relics possessed the virtue of securing them from 
danger. Impre.ssed wdth this persuasion, the soldier car¬ 
ried tliem to IIk! field of battle, and tlie principal officers 
were anointed by the priests with tlie holy w'ater used at 
tlie coronation of the monarchs. The number of idols 
which this people iiad mtroduced into tiieir calendar w as 
incredibly great; to each was allotted its t«nple, ceremo¬ 
nies, and sacrifices. A tutelar divinity was found in al- 
niist eveiy street, and tliere was scarcely a disease which 
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had not an altar, to which the inhabitants repaired in tlie 
hope of procuring a remedy. Some of the prisoners were 
selected, and each of these was treated in the most kind 
and respectful manner, for the period of .six months or 
longer, according to the rank of the deity for whom he 
was destined as a sacrifice, and whose name he was com¬ 
pelled to bear, 

A portion of meat and drink, and also of fruits and 
flowers, was presented a<an oblation to the sun, and lo 
the earth, before the commencement of every rej)ast. Tiie 
IMexicans were obliged, for the reverence which they were 
supposed to entertain for their gods, to undergo a species 
of penance, in which tliey submitted to the vilest offices. 
The j5riests, whose function it was, not only to offer up 
victims, but to bear the transgressions of the people, were 
invited by the sound of a honi to their midnight devo¬ 
tions in tiie temple of the idol. The penance to which 
a minister of the gods subjected himself, chiefly consisted 
in a sanguinary effu.sion from his feet, by pricking them 
with a flint .stone. The priests likewise flogged each other 
with thongs of manghey made up in knots, and struck 
one another with stones. Morning, noon,- and midnight, 
were the periods assigned for sacrificing to tlieir god.s, ami 
they oflieiated alternately in the temple, to maintain the 
sacred fire. To instruct the people, by pronouncing be~ 
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fore them solemn t xliortations, was also a part of their 
duty. 

In the city of Mexico there was, besides a great nvnn- 
ber of temples, a scniinarv for the education of youth, 
into which devotees also retired until they attained the 
accoinplishraent of some vow. To render themselves wor¬ 
thy of the bounty of heaven, a portion of their time was 
employed in the practice of austerities, during which some 
solicited health or long life, some wealth, and otherS chil¬ 
dren. 

When the corn first made its appearance above the 
ground, a boy and girl were sacrificed to Tlaloch, the gf»d 
of the waters, and when it had attained to tiie height of 
two feet, four children were offered to the same divinity 
The origin of this cruel ceremony is attributed to a drought 
which produced a femine, and obliged the Mexicans to 
abandon their country. * 

In the month of May was celebrated the festival of 
Tescalipuca, when an absolution from their sins was grant¬ 
ed to the several raeraber.s of the empire. The chief priest 
of this idol, on the eve of the festival, stripped himself of 
his habiliments, in order to receive from the nobles, others 
of greater value. The gates of the temple being thrown 
open, one of the ministers of the god discovered himself, 
and blew a species of flute, turning himself towards the fi)ur 
quarters of the world, as if to invite to repentance all the 
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inhabitants of the earth. He then took a handful of dust 
and applied it to his face, in which ceremony he was imi¬ 
tated by all the people, who at the same time poured forth 
their voices in melancholy sounds, interrupted by sighs, 
groans, and lamentations. Rolling themselves ijj the dust, 
thc}’" implored the mercy of their divinities, and with 
minds actuated by terror, invoked the shades of night, 
the winds, and the storms, to protect them from the fury 
(jf tliat spirit whose vengeance was impending to chastise 
them. ’ 

As the .sanctions even of false systems of religion, and 
the ideas which they inspire, are sufficiently pow'erful to 
point out the road to virtue, and to exhibit the deformity 
of vice, the hearts of the vicious, w^ere struck with re¬ 
morse, and, unable to resist the powerful impulse of ima¬ 
gination by which tlicy were .swayed, all made a public 
confession of tbeir gililt. These agitations, so salutai'y in 
outward appearance, as tliey inspired for a time the hearts 
of the Mexicans with repentance, concluded with burning 
incense in honour of the deity whose festival they solem¬ 
nized. At the end of ten days, which W’ere passed in tears 
and affliction, the god was carried in procession, procedetl 
by tw'o ministers w'ith thuribles hi their Imnds, and wlicn- 
e\'er they threw the incense towards the people, the whole 
multitude simultaneously raised then' arms in a dc'vout 
manner, looking on the sun, and likewise on the god of 
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penance, Same sconrgctl theiusi^ves, otlitas adorned the 
temple, and strewed tiie way with iiowcrs. \^heu the 
pi'ocession was ended, ewch persuii made an ublatiou. 

Sacred viands were served «p to tlic idol by yestals, 
conducted by an old jti'iest. A sacrifice was made of the 
porsoii wlio that year iiad acti r! as tlie living image of 
Tescabpuca, and the ceremony concluded with dances and 
songs. 

All idol, whose province it was to bestow wealtli, was 
worshipped by mechanics, and by those engaged in com¬ 
merce. A slave of an handsome appearance m as purchased 
forty days previous to the feast, who represented during 
that period the deity to whom he was to be sacrificed, and 
at tlie expiration of which he was washed in the lake of the 
gods, an apjiellation given to the water which fitted him 
for tlie fatal apotheosis which was to abridge his existence. 

At the dawm of each day the peefpie were called forth 
to their occupations, and at night warned to retire to rest, 
by a drum, which was beaten by the officiating priest of 
this idol. 

The city of Cholula is said to have contained a great 
number of temples of the gods, and to have been con¬ 
sidered as consecrated ground. The chief temple w^as 
composed of a mound of earth above forty fathoms in 
height, and a quarter of a l«tgue m circuiriference. Thi- 
tlier the Mexicans frequently repaired in pilgrimage. The 
1 
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idol of riches and industry, wliose forms of worsliip have 
been described, was at that place adored as the god 
of air, tlie founder of the city, the institutor of penance, 
and the inventor of sacrifices. His devotees, to render 
thtanselves acceptable to him, drew blood from their 
tongues and ears. He was likewise worshipped as a god of 
war, and five boys, and the same number of girls, of three 
years old, were, before the army took the field, sacrificed 
to his honour. 

The grand chief, or priest of sacrifices, was denomi¬ 
nated To]>ilzin, whose oilice was hereditary, and always 
went to the eldest son : hi.s robe was a red tunic borilered 
with fringe. He .wore upon his head a crown of feathers 
of a green or yellow colour, and rings of gold enriched 
with precious stones, were suspended from his eai-s. In 
his mouth he carried a pipe of stone of an azure blue co¬ 
lour. His face w'as painted black ; he had tlie sole privi¬ 
lege of putting to death human victims. The instrument 
for tliis horrible ceremony was a sharp knife formed of 
flint. In this barbarous function he was assisted by five 
other priests of an interior order, who secured and held 
the victims. These, who were clothed in blaclc and white 
tunics, wore artificial hair, fixed by bands of leather. 

The Hurons, before they were converted to chri.stianity, 
paid little worship to any divinity, although the sentiment 
of a deity, and of a.first cause of all tilings, was faintly 
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imprinted on their hearts. \Miiist in the occupation of 
tlic chace, or when exposed to danger, they implored his 
aid under the app'dlation Arcskoui Soufanstiicn^ In their 
war exptulitions, and in the midst of their combats, they 
distinguished him by the n,in\& oiOndoritaeU, and believed 
tJial tile distribution of victoiT or defeat w’as made bv him 
idone.- 'I’lie}- often addressed tliem.selves to heaven, and 
involaxl the sun to w’itness their courage, their misery, or 
their innocence. But princijially in tlie arrangement of 
their treatie.s of peace, or alliance with other tribes, thev 
called upon the* sun and the hcnivens as arbiters ol' their 
sincerity, and as powers, who, penetrating tlie most sf.'cret 
recesses of the heart, punished the perfidy of those w ho 
disregarded their most solemn engagements, and violated 
tlie fidelity of tlieir jrroniises. 

The Ondataouaouat, a people speaking the Algonquin 
tongue, always invoked, ou tlieir festivals, and other so¬ 
lemn-occasions, him who created the heavens, demaiidiiig 
health, long life, a fortunate issue to their wars, success in 
the chacc and in fishing, and in all their trafficking voy¬ 
ages ; and for this purpose made an oblation of part of tlie 
viands prepared for the feast. With the same view they 
threw into *tlie fire tobacco, as an oflfering to that supreme 
power, whom they conceived to be different in essence 
from him who formed the earth. They added, that tliere 
was .a distinct genius, who produced the cold and the 
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winter, who, inhabiting the regions of the north, sent fortli 
from thence his snows and penetrating frosts. Another 
power they believed to have the disposal of the waters, 
and occasionally to excite tempests on that element. The 
winds, they said, are produced by seven other genii, w'ho, 
inhabiting the region between the heaven and the earth, 
cause at pleasure an agitation in the atmosphere. 

Althgugli tlu; latter barbarians thus invoked, under vari¬ 
ous names and characters, the Creator of the universe, they 
felt little of appreliension for his justice, ’or of gratitude 
for his bounties ; and when they implored his assistance, 
they addressed him without any forms of respect orpf re¬ 
ligious adoration. This was no more than a practice, cold 
and unimpressive, which they afBrrned to have been de¬ 
rived from their ancestors, which made no traces upon the 
mind, but to which, however, some of tiie missionaries 
assigned the credit of having predisposed these natives to 
receive with greater facility the sacred mysteries of the 
Christian faith. 

The priests of Florida were usually consulted on the 
fate of expeditions in war. He to whom a|jpIication was 
made for tliis purpose, after having drawrn tw'o circles, be¬ 
tween which he described hieroglyphics, knelt upon a 
shield, with his body bent forw’ards, his feet upw'avds, and 
his hands stretched out behind him ; whilst he continued 
to twist and move his hands and toes, he (iistorted hLs fe<v 
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lurc'i in an CKfcraordinaiy manner. Having continned thus 
for fiftccti minutes in the most violent agitations, and ap- 
paiYut convulsion of the muscles, he recovered himself 
from this fatiguing and vmnatural attitude. He suddenly 
arose in a state almost frantic, approached the chief, and 
<-omuiunicated to him the result of his spiritual con- 
ft ronce, stating llie numher of the enemy-, the place of 
cncamj>uient, and the fortune of the expeditioh. ^ 

'rhe inlmbitants of Campechf;, Yucatan, Tobasco, and 
Cozumel, wdrsTiipped idols of the most monstrous and ter ¬ 
rific forms. They were placed on altars, -^v-hich v ere asceini- 
ed bw steps, and hunuan victims were thrown In a confuH ii 
inanncy at their feet. The temple of tlie idol in tlu: island 
of Cozumel was composed of stone, of a squai-e form ; in 
the body of the idol tliei'e wfis an aperture, which eommu- 
incated with the head, and through which the j)rie.st pro¬ 
nounced the oracles, unseen by the devotees. 

The inliabitants of Nicaragua adored the sun and a 
number of other divinities, to whom they presented hu- 
man sacrifice's. The victims were honoured with an ajio- 
theosi.s, and deified by tlieir countrymen. I'he people 
carried banners in pn>cessiops, and un image of ojie of 
their principal deities fixed on the end of a lance, v'as held 
by the priest, followed by his brethreJi, who sang until he 
halted, and drew blood from some part of hi.s ^botly, in 
honour of the god. The >vliole assembly iniitateil hLs 
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example, anil besmeared the face cjf the idol vith tlieir 
blood. Their temples were low and dark, and the altars 
Mere generally erected before them. 

'la the j)rovince of Darian, the priests are the ministers 
' i war. 'I'iiey adore a spirit of evil, to a^'ert the effects 
<'i its di p[,>;isure, pre.scnling to it flowers, perfumes, and 
r.uii/.e In Li)e consultation of their oracles, the priests 
tiiiow ihrmseh cs into various attitudes, distorting their 
fiatinvs, niiinii king at the sanici time the howling of beasts 
oi prey, or the voice of birds, and mixing with that noise 
the rattling of the chichicoue, and the sound of the cane 
flruin. A deei) silence succeeds, and the aaswer of the 
Oracle is pronounced. 

In healing the sick, the patient is 2 :)laced upon a stone, 
the j^fiest taking a bow and some slender arrows, and 
shooting I hem at him as quickly as possible. Upon each 
arj-ow there is a stay, to prevent it fi'om jiiercing beyond a 
certain di-pth. If tlie point of an arrow enter a vein, 
and it tile blood should flow from thence with violence, 
the operation is declared succes.sful.* 

1 he inhabitants of Rio Grande which disembogues it¬ 
self into the gulf oi Uraba, worshipped an idol called l)a- 
baiba, to wdiich they went in pilgrimage to sacrifice slaves. 
I'luy fasted two or three days, and perfonned several out¬ 
ward acts of devotion, accompanied by siglis, groans, 

• Wal'er’s Voyages. 
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and extasies. This goddess was reputed by the savages to 

ft 

have led a virtuous life upon earth, and was deified by 
them after her death. The priests made a vow of chas¬ 
tity, wliich, jf ever they violated, the punishment of being 
burnt, or stoned to death, followed with inevitable cer¬ 
tainty. 

Tiie bvxrb:'* ia..i of tht. x.ibcy ofv-'orsliin tlic suit 
mid moon, and an idoi ,allcd Chiapi -'n, to whirli tht'y 
sacrifice slaves and prisoners, and previi.it!> i > going on a. 
war expedition, they besmear its Ixxiy wiiii blood. 

Tire sun imd dkiou are worshipped it> gods by tint ijdr.i- 
bitants of Cuinana and Paica. Tirnt.drr and lightning are 
considered as denunciations of tin: ange r of the tonin r, 
and during an ecrip.se, tlie most severe mort-iricatitm is 
practised; tltey pull tlc’ir hair, and w'ouiul th(in.sclves 
with sharp iu.;-truinents. Tluty consider comets as plieno- 
lucua of evil omen and of pernicious temlenc^^ and use 
every instrument and means of raising .> most, bwrific 
noise, to exorcise those heaveuly wanderers and to 
frighten them uAvay. 

The iiistruments of music in nw* among some of the 
Americans, consist of a kind of tympanum, or drum, with 
a spherieal machine of bladder, or of calibash, or the sliell 
of a tortoise. The drum is of tlie size of the. iamhonr dtt 
basque^ made with hoops of three or four inchc*s wide, of 
difterent diameters, having skins extended on each end. 
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Being filled with pebbles, it becomes utmeccssnry to beiil 
oil it; atui by putting it in motion a noise is produc' d 
Tin drum is .sometimes formed, by simply extimdiug .! 
skin over a brass pot or kettle. 

* Tlie initia’ion of warriors among the iiihabitanf.s of 
v'uveime is performed in iIk- following nianiic) lie who 
wishes to iis})!re to lie' comiition of capo,in, luncrs his 
bm Mith a. !)•!'ki< ;• on his head, and uiU> eyes fixed on 
t!;c yround. ite is there eoniined within so small a sjiacc, 
tlrat ho lias scarcely rcfoui to nove, and observes a lontj 
and rigorous i'lsi. during whic'b the captains of the tribe, 
morning and eveuinu . .•'ort s,i,.. with their natural 
eloquence, the nunnci- iii niaf h he must conduct hintself 
ill rencoiure.s with tiio < n-'niy , that iie must not be afraid 
to face any ihinger I'or (he honour of his nation, and, tJiaf 
to take vengcamc on those who fail not to treat with 
cruelty and indignity iiuvir countrymen when cap}wed in 
warfare, is tlu uiust solid gratiheadon, and tin, hcndit of 
iinlitury gloiy. The harangue beiii.-; ended, h- r.T-fives a 
fon ta.sti' of the paiirs he would undergo m a sfeic of cap¬ 
tivity, each captain discharging ou ins body thre** power- 
lui strokes with a whip, twisted from the roots of the 
palm-tree ; a discipline which, for six weeks, is twice 
every day repeated. "Nyhen this part of the rude ceremony 
of probation is concluded, another is prepared for him, by 
issenibling at a festival all the chiefs of the country, who 
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with horrific cries present themselves before Ihe hut, which 
they enter with their arrows on tlicir bows, and canyinj^ 
him out in Ins haniniock, suspentl Iiim between two trees, 
where he prepares himself to receive from (*ach chief, a cut 
with his wliip. On replacing himself in his bed, a fire h 
made under i,t, so that tlie heat and smoke, but not the 
Ikene, may reach him. Wliilst the unhappy subject of 
llieir inflictions is thus suffering, the chiefs are oecupied 
in feasting. When he is almost dead, they make for him 
a necklace, and girdle of palm leaves, which are filled v itb 
large ants, whose acute punctures compel him to disbirt 
iiis body, and to spring upon his legs, on whic h a sieve is 
used to sprinkle liquor over his head. Having purified 
himself in the waters of a neighbouring stream, he returns 
to his hut. He must undergo yet another period of fast¬ 
ing, but of bliorter duration than the first; and when it is 
ended, he is proclaimed a captain, and a new bow and 
arrows, with other necessary implements of war, are de¬ 
livered to him. 

The government of the natives of Guaiana was monar¬ 
chical, tliere being only one chief to whom they yielded 
obedience. This personage was usually elected from among 
the most experienced of the nation, being required to 
possess, not only llie ordinary qualities of courage, pa¬ 
tience, activity, and strength, but an intimate knowledge 
of the country, and of the roads which led to the sur- 
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r()«ading nations. He was obliged, (Turing nine montlis, 
to observe a rigorous fast, during wliieh, his daily suste¬ 
nance was no more than an htuidful of millet. To carry 
enormous burthens, and to stand as sentry at night, was 
another part of his duty. Detachments were sent on dis¬ 
covery, upon whose return, he set out, and endeavoured 
to trace tlieir footsteps to the utmost extent of their route, 
without any previous information respecting the direction 
in whicli they had proceeded. To accustom iiimself to pa¬ 
tience under sufferings, he remained for a considerable time 
buried as far as the middle in hillocks formed and inha¬ 
bited by the large ground ants, wdxose bite induces a fe\cr 
to Europeans. When he was thought to be sufficiently 
tried in this manner, the whole nation assembled, and 
went in quest of the intended chief, who concealed him¬ 
self under the leaves of trees, to indicate his aversion to 
the honour which was destined him, or as an emblem of 
his iKung elevated from a low station, to be placed in the 
hjghcist estate. Each of the assistants advanced in the 
attitude of dancing, and placed his foot on the head of the 
candidate for sovereignty, who being afterwards raised 
horn his posture of prostration, all the assembly knelt 
before him, and placed their bows.and arrows at his feet. 
The chief, in his turn, successively raised his foot upon 
the^nadof each individual present,,and was led in triumph 
to a cabin, where a feast was prepared by women, who 
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awaited him. Before he partook of it, he shot ah 
from iii§ bow into a cup of the size of an egg, altaclted to 
the summit of his hut. He pailook with avidity of tin* 
festival, but was thereafter obliged to live for tlurty day*) 
in the most abstemious inauner. 

The ceremony being ended, the captain was considered 
to have full power and autliority over the whole nation, 
which was guided by his orders and his movements ; at lii>. 
sole pleasure it was, that war or peace wei'e made. 

The forms of adoption into the class of warriors among 
several of the North American Indians, consists in pie- 
paring a feast of dog’s flesh, boiled in the grease of U ar.s, 
to which huckle berries are added as an ingredient. C>i' 
this, all the warriors of the tribe are invited to partake. 
The repast being finished, a war song to the following 
purport, is vociferated by all who are present. 

“ Look down upon us, O great Master of Life! and 
permit us to receive into our class a warrior, who apj)ears 
to posses courage, whose arm is powerful, and who fears 
not to expose his body to the enemy.” The noviciate is 
then presented with a pipe of war, out of which lie smokes 
and passes it to the guests. A belt of wampum is 
placed on his neck ; he is introduced by two chiefs into a 
sudatory, prepared with long poles fixed in the ground, 
and pointed at top in the form of a cone, over which ^us 
and blankets are thrown to exclude tlie air; This specie.'^ 
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of tent is sufficiently large tf > contain three persons. Two 
large stones made red hot are brought into it, and w^ater 
is from time to time sprinkled upon them. A piofuse 
perspiration is produced by tlie steam, and the pores are 
therel>y relaxed, for the performance of another part of 
the ceremony. Leaving the hut, he immerges himself 
into a stream of water ; on liis coming out, a blanket is 
thrown over him, and he is conducted to the dw'elling of 
tlie chief, where he is extended on his back. With a 
pointed stick dipped in water mixed with gunpowder, the 
chief delineates on his skin, a figure which is afterw ards 
more durably impressed. For this purpose, an instnunent 
formed of a number of needles fixed in a small wooden 
frame, and dipt in vermilion, is used for pricking the lines 
already traced. Where it becomes necessary to irapres.s 
bolder outlines, an incision is made with a flint. Tlie 
parts which have not been marked with red, are rubbed: 
with gunpowder, and produce a variety in the colouring. 
To prevent the wounds from festering, they are generally 
scared with pink w'ood. Two or three days elapse before 
the operation is finally performed. Tke wounds are everj' 
inorning washed with the cold infusion of an herb, named 
by the natives Poquesegau. The war songs are frequently 
repeatt^d, and accompanied by the ckichicoue and other, 
noisy instruments, which , tend to stifle the groans pro¬ 
duced by so acute a mode of torture 
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In Peru, the brancho’s of theblooH loyal were numerous 
in the state, and none but the children of the sun were 
permitted to undergo the ceremony of initiation. At th(’ 
age of fifteen years, they were paid the marks of honour 
and respect bestowed on men, and enjoyed the privileges 
of manhood, by being at that early age habituated to t he 
use of arms, and entrusted with some charge in the em¬ 
pire. They underwent the most rigorous probation, in 
winch they were practis('d in supporting all kind.s of hard¬ 
ship, to render them capable of sastaining vdth becoming 
fortitude, every reverse of fortune. It uas requisite to 
encounter tl\ese trials with honour ; for if any symptom of 
imbecility was betrayed, di.sgrace was nr)t only attaehi.fi 
to the noviciate, but to all his relations. lie llu rcforc 
cca.sed not, by prayer and oblation, to make ad<^r{^sses to 
the sun, that he would endow him M-ith courage to ter¬ 
minate with honour that ncccs.sary career of painful pro¬ 
bation. Young prince.s fit to be initiated, were chosen 
every two years. They were placed in a structure allotted 
for their use, under the conduct of experienced old men, 
who were charged with proving and in.structing them. The 
proof commenced by a last of several days duration, that 
they might be inured to hunger and thirst; they became 
thereby reduced to a state of absolute inanition, having 
only allowed them at certain times, .some Indian corn and 
water. The periods of fa.sting were prolonged in propor- 
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tion to the strength of the .siifl'erer, aiitl they avciv extendcfl 
as far us possible, without being productive of a leniiina- 
lion of ('xistenee. 

Ill like manner as they were disci[)lineil to subdue the 
body by hunger and thirst, they were aei*ustoined to long 
and exliausting Aratehes. "I'hey wore posted as centinels 
for several successiw days, during whi< h tliey were regu¬ 
larly visited. AVlien the sufterings of tlie fust trial were 
ended, they wert; conducted to another consecrated plaie. 
where they were to display their dexterity in the course. 
The distance to be run over was a league and a half; a 
standard was erected, and allotted as a renvard for him who 
first arrived., and who was thereujxm cliosen as chief of 
the remaining youths. Tlie last in the course w'as stigma¬ 
tized with disgrace. The relations, to avoid this misfor¬ 
tune, ( it her accompanied their cliildren in running, or 
placed themselves at different stages on the course, in or¬ 
der to stimulate them by motives the most cogent, to rouse 
and to fortify the sentiments of honour, and to promote 
the utmost exertions of emulation. 

'riity were instructed in fabricating the different parts 
of the dress and arms worn by a soldier, and in all the 
exercises of lhat profession. 

Far from being exempted from any of these trials, the 
presumptive heir of the crown Ava.s treated with still greater 
rigour, lie was taught, that a monarch's authority over 
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iiis subjects, ong]it to i derived rather from his >'11:110 
than from his c'i vatcd r< k, >vhich could bestow on li-m 
no persoTial merit. He v as m.uk^ to .sleep uj)0!i tiu;li;nd 
ground !.o wat .h, to Iasi, <0 labour, and to endure pain, 
equally willi tlie most i.ieonsderable subject of tlie n ahn. 
II is pridf'. was subjected to acts of coiistaiit humiiiaiioii, 
and he wore the meanest and worst of garments, tlial, 
when placed upon tlie throne, and surrounded with 1 iu^ 
splendour of tnaje.sty, he might be alive to the impri s.siotis 
of distress and misci-y ; that liis experience of human ca¬ 
lamity miglit urge him to relieve tin. unfortunatis and to 
merit the appellation bestowed on the sovcreiga.s of 1 ^ ru. 
that of friends and benefactors of the needy and the poor 
Having aeeomplished this rigorous prol)ation, he iindt r- 
\rent the operation of having Ins nosl.i ils and ears pcrl'or- 
ated bv the .sovereign himself, d’lie cliicf piitacs of the 
court who assisted, confciTed on him otlaa- niai ks fi! <lig_ 
nity. He was then declared a true liica, or real child of 
the sun, and the .solemnity was terminated by sacrifice 
and rejoirang, tin; ordinary conclusion of every important 
event. 

Bc.sides the proofs which all llic JMexicans, of both 
.sexes of a certain age, generally underwent in their tem¬ 
ples, tliere were other probationary sufferings estabbsluid 
for the nobility, according to the different degrees of ele¬ 
vation to which they would aspire, even as high as the 
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ihrone, the (lifinily of which was elective, not licreditar}'. 
Tile stages of rank for the military were, like the orders 
Icnighliiood, superior <»ue to another, and distinguished hy 
})e< uiiar titles, and hy emblems or liabits allotted to each 
class. Tliese ordei’s had also thtdr .several modes of ini¬ 
tiation. To Iks onie Tcatii/e, which vras of the order ot 
iiuliles IIk- first alter the monarch, it was necessary to be 
rch>tA<l to the nio; t dignifieil nobles of the .state, and to be 
di liiigui^hed by uucoinmon acts of prowess. 

lie who aspired to this dignity declared his intention to 
all iiis iViends and relatives, and to all the tecintle.s of the 
empire, tiiree years before the period of the qualification 
MU.-, to lake place. 

The augurs, at the' time of their assembling, having 
imuic eboicx' of the. most propitioii.s day, accompanied the 
candidate to the ino.st .superb temple of the city, which Is 
di dicatcd to tin' god of armie.s. lie was led the arm 
to the altar, and placed in an attitude of piety and hunii- 
lialion. 'I’lie high priest presented himself before liim 
with the {)ainte<l bone of a tyger, pr the claw of an eagle, 
with Mdiieii he pierced his no.se, putting a piece of amber 
into the hole, to prevent the flesh from re-uniting, 
lie then made u,se of the most odious appellations, and 
ignominious expre.ssion.s towards him ; and not satisiietl by 
in.^ullnig him witfi words, be stripped him atmos< nak. d, 
and whipped inni with severity. The candidate then re- 
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tired lo a cltaniber of the teitijde, v liere lie vas oenipied 
in prayer, whilst the assistants were enuaned in an obla¬ 
tion and festival, mixed with son^s, flanees, and otlu r de¬ 
monstrations of joy, at live eonelusion of Avhieh the}’ re¬ 
tired leav ing' in solitude an.* silence the principal actor of 
the flrama. Jn the ev(’ning lhe\ (onveyed to him all that 
was deemed necessary, during four flays f.f his confine¬ 
ment, such as rags to cover him, a plank on v.hi; h fo ■'if. 
colours h)r painting liimsclf, pointed lames to wouml liim- 
self, and incense to offer to the idols. JTe was committe*! 
lo the care of three pers<ms, who were to instnic! him in 
tl'iC cfM'emonies of his profession. Sonu' heads of India'! 
corn were allowed him for sustenancf', and he was p<. r- 
milted, fora limited time, to sleep in a sitting })osltne, 
hut M'as afterwards kept awake by the attendants, vlio 
])ricked bis flesh wdth awls formed of bard wood. At mid¬ 
night he presented before the idol, incense mingled with 
drops of his owm blood. 

On the expiration of the four days, he went from one 
temple to another, during the {reriod of a year, subjecting 
himself in each to new trials of mortification and pain. The 
year being expired, a propitious day was chosen from the 
calendar, and set apart for the tennination of the cere¬ 
mony, when the tecuitles, with other nobles and rtilations 
of the candidate, washed him, and conducted him to the 
same temple which he had at first entered. There, at the 
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loot of tlie. altar, ho divested himself of his old attire, and 
his hair was dressed, and tied behind with a pie(“e of red 
eatlier, from which were suspended several beautiful tea- 
thers. lie was clothed in u robe of fine cotton, and over 
it was laid another, the investiture of his order. A bow 
and arrows were put into his hand, and the liigh priest, 
addressing the nevr knigiit in a long discourse; upon the 
nature of Jiis obligations, exhorted him to entertain senti¬ 
ments suitable to the dignity of the station to which he 
was raised, lie then bestowed on him a new name, ac- 
companied l)y his benediction, and the ceremony was 
ci'o\rnod a itli sacrifices, feasting, dancing, and other de¬ 
monstrations of public joy. 

Tlie kingdom of Alexico being elective, no sooner were 
the customary honours paid to tlie memory of the de- 
jiarted monarch, than the inferior kings, and electoral 
princes, assembled to make choice, from among persons 
of military rank, of a subject proper to be elevated to the 
sujireme dignity. The election having been made, tw'o 
festivals were apiiuintctl, the one to celebrate the ad¬ 
vancement, the other, the coronation of tlie new^ sove¬ 
reign. 

lie was stripped naked, and conducted to the temple 
by a great company, consisting of all the clas.ses of the 
kingdom. Two nobles a.ssi.sted him in mounting the steps 
of tile altar, whilst he was preceded by two of the senior 
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electoral pr’iMccs invested! with tlK‘ ensi^os r,f ihoir (li-jiiity, 
and folloM^cd by persons who were to assist in the eere- 
mo'iy, the rest (»f the assembly respectfully kneeling. 

The person invested with the .suj’neme sAcerdotal oftiC(', 
cloathed in liis pontifical ornaments, and attended by u 
mnnher of priests in white robes, approached to anoint 
the body of the sovereign elect, rubbing him with an oil 
of a black hue, sprinkling upon him, likewise, drops of 
tile same, and throwing over his shoulder a cloak, on 
wdiich were embroidered human sculls ; upon this was 
placed one of a black colour, aiul a third of a blue, m illi 
devices resembling the first. Jle fixed around his neck a 
collar with mystic symbol-s, suspending from it a phial 
containing a. po'ivder, whose effects weie to guard him 
against all kinds of enchantment and sorcery. He attached 
to his left arm a small bag of incense, and took a censer 
in his right hand. He raised himself, offered incense to 
the idoi, and was again seated. The high priest then ad- 
vaiK’ing towanls him, administered an oath that he would 
maiiitaiii the religion and laws, that he would make 
w^ar, whenever it should be deemed necessary, against 
the enemies of the state, and tliat he svould dispense jus- 
t:ce to his subjects. He Avas afterwards led, amid the ac¬ 
clamations of the people, to a separate apartment of the 
temple, where he was constrained to pass in solitude, in 
fasting, s'‘vere discipune and penitence, the space of four 
days, during which he offered in sacrifice a portion of his 
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blood, accompimied with inconsc and odours. The coro¬ 
nation did not take place until the ne\r king liad arcom- 
}>lisheil .some fortunate enterprise agaiiust his enemies, 
gained in person scjine iinportatil victory, or siihjugatcul 
.some rebellions province, and led in triumph a numerous 
band of captives, to be immolated to the gods on the ce¬ 
leb rat ion of that festival. 

On tlie day of his arrival from battle, the liigh priest, 
fol!ovv(;d by all the ministers of the altar, the electors and 
nobles, met him in'order of procession, aee.ongtanied by 
musicians, and warriors who guarded the prisoners, and 
bore the spoils of the vani|uished enemy. Having entered 
the temple, h(> wa.s invested with the emblems of empire 
and rttgal dignity. In his right hand was put a long sword 
of gold, as a symlxd of justic e, and in his left, a bow and 
arnnv’s. A milir’ wai plaecrd on ])is head by the king of 
Toscaico, tlie senior eleetor. The monarch then seated 
himself on his throne, and rc;eeived the homage ol all the 
oith'is of the empire. 

'The forms of initiation prescribed for the priests of 
Mc'SLieo, cvere still nioic? painful and arduous than those 
for the sovereigns and diftereut orders of tlie nobility. The 
eanihdale for priesthood was subjected to long fast.s, mor- 
tilications, ii.liietion of wouiidA, and other torments, d'he 
nec.klaeos and cinctures of anU were not omitted ; and 

p 

when by long abstiueuce, reduced to almost the last ex- 
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trcunity of w eakness, lie was compelled to dance until lie 
fainted, and fell prostrate on the earth. A liquor extracted 
from tobacco M'as introdin'cd into his moutli through a 
funnel, which (paused for sevend days the most violent eftects 
on his whole system. During his confinement he was in¬ 
structed ))y old magicians, ic the art of raising and (ton- 
suiting demons. His probationary toils being couipk'ted. 
he was supposed to be invested wdth the po\ver of curing 
maladies, and of penetrating into tJie womb of futurity. 
That he migiit be rendered more perfect in his profession, 
a fast of three years w^as assigned him, during the first j'car 
of which* he was allowed only millet or bread ,; but in 
last two, he experienced somewhat more of indulgence ; 
if lie confornuid not strictly to the regulations established 
for admission to the order, he w'as believed neither to 
have jiower in curing maladies, nor in the evocation of 
spirits. 

These men, tli(' attainment of whose, profession was at¬ 
tended with .such dilliculty and pain, were from time t(.> 
time obliged to abstain from certain kinds of food, and 

frequently to swallow copious potations of the nauseous 

* 

and unpalatable liquor, produced from the leaves of the 
tobacco plant. 

•Some of the tribes of the Moxes adore the sun, the 


* Lettres edifiantes ct curieuscs. 
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lEoon, an <1 the .stars ; others p:i\- di'i i;ie hoiionrs tu rivers, 
to f)telelided invisibk' tv£i[er.s, or to small idols, wliich, lihe 
the Priififn; tlu' Jloinaiis, lliev alwa .s eany about vi'.h 
them, 'riiey have yo fixed system ofrelij^ioiis beli<-f, they 
live almost without tin; hope future reward ; and when 
Huy jx'ribrm any act of devotion, it proceeds by no means 
from motives of gratiy^ide or alVeetion, but from fear, which 
.se(‘nis to be their only actuating prineijde. ’riiry imagine 
that in eAery olijeet there resides a spirit, wliieh is some¬ 
times irritated against them, and which visits them with 
evil. 'I'heir priiu'ipal endeavours are, for this reason. f!i- 
reeted to appease a.nd propitiate this .secret, irre.si.stlhle 
pow’er. They appixir to have no Ibrm of worsliip, exterior 
or solemn ; ami among such a variety of nations, only one 
or two have been found to ii.se a .spixics of sacritice. 

'^f’here are, howcA-cr, among the Moxes, two onim’s of 
imni.s(er> concerned in the affairs of rchgion. The oflicc 
of tlie one is that of enchanter ; the functions of tlic otiicr, 
tlie restoration of health to the sick. I'he members of tlie 
first are not elevated to tliis rank of honour, until the\ 
have nndergoue a rigorous abstinence of a year’s con^ni- 
anee, tinring Avliicli it is not permitted them to taste of 
viands, or of li'ih. They nuist, besides, have been woundefl 
by a tyger, and jiave c.scapml from liis fangs. ’I'hey an* 
tlu u re\ ered as men of singular vii tue, because they are 
s‘U)i})o.sed to have been favoured, and respected by an in- 

.‘J F 
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visible tyger, who protected them against the attaclcs of 
tlie ferocious animal with which they had contend'd. 

After having continued for a certain period in the exet- 
cise of an inferior function, they are elevated to tludiigh* 
fst rank. But in order to be rendered worthy r>f tljLs new 
situation, they must fast ^r another year with the same 
rigour, and their abstinence must ^xhibit outward indi¬ 
cations of its reality, by a ghastly and extenuated visage. 

Their eyes are anointed with the juice of eertain pun¬ 
gent herbs, from which they suffer the most acute pains, 
Rnd this is tire last impression of penance necessary to ac¬ 
complish the sacerdotal character. Tlu'y pretend, tliat by 
Ibis means, their sight is rendered more clear and }>ene- 
trating, and hence they assume the title of Tehantugui, 
which, in tlieir language, imports a sharp-sighted person. 

It has ever been tire practice of the ministers of super¬ 
stition, to aim at an influence over their fellow-c reatures. 
They endeavour to persuade their countrymen, that by 
the sajrctity of their character, their abstiirencc, and mor-: 
tifications, they have gained the favour of heaven, from 
whence they can obtaiir whatever may be the object of 
theiT prayers. They assert, that they are not only able 
to procure victory over their enemies, but that the fertility 
or barrenness of the earth, is effected by their inter- 
po.sition. 

At stated seasons of the year, and particularly toward.s 
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the ju'w moon, these ministers assembled the people Uj>on 
a lull not far from tlje village. On the dawn of day, all 
the inhabitants proceeded in silence to this place, and 
when a certain time had elapsed, the silence w'us suddenly 
interrupted by a burst of frightful cries, intended by them 
to mollify the hearts of their divinities. The whole day 
was occupied in fasting, and in the ebullition of confused 
and lamentable bowlings ; and it was not until the ap¬ 
proach of night, that they concluded wdth the following 
ceremonies. 

Tiie priests began by cutting off their hair, 'which, 
among these people, was an indication of great clieaid’ul- 
ncss, and by covering their bodies w'ith feaUiers of a yel¬ 
low and red colour. Large ve.ssels, containing an intoxi¬ 
cating beverage, prepared for the occasion, were presented 
to them. They received them as the first fruits offered 
to their divinities, and after having drank without mea¬ 
sure, abandoned them to all the people, who, following 
tlie example of tlje priests, drank also to excess. 

The Moxes have some idea of the immortality of the 
soul, but this ray of reason'is much obscured by the dark¬ 
ness w'hich envelopes their mental faculties. 

These nations are distinguished from each other by the 
different languages which they speak. Thirty-nine of 
these tongues are reckoned, no one of wha h has any ana¬ 
logy to another 

o F 9 
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The Moxes inhabit a territory separated from Peru by 
the Cordeleras, where the heats of a burning sun, joined 
to tlie almost constant humidity of the eaitli, generate a 
great number of serpents, vipers, ants, mus({uitoes, flying 
bugs, and an infinity of in.s, ts, which allow not to the 
inhabitants a moment of* repose. I’his humidity rendens 
the soil so ungrateful, tliat it is incapable of produeing 
corn, vines, or any of the fruit trees which are cultivated 
ill Europe ; nor can sheep .subsist there. The country was 
equally unfavourable for the supjiort of horned caltle ; 
but when it became more cleared of its woods, and w'hen 
its popillation increased, it was found that these animals 
multiplied there as much as in Peru. 

The Moxes, at certain seasons, subsist only by fishing, 
and on particular roots, which the country abundantly 
supplies. The cold is at some periods .so penetrating, that, 
a part of the fish in tlie smaller rivers is destroyed by it ; 
and the borders, on a ebange of temperature, bucome 
sometimes infected by their putrefaction. The Judiau.s 
hasten thither, to procure provisions. In vain did tiie 
missionaries endeavour to dissuade them from eating the 
fish in a state of puLresceiice ; they were told in reply, 
that the. influence of the fire rendered all food etpially 
f;weet. 

It has already been remarked, that for a consklerublo 
part of the year, they are necessitated to retire to the 
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mountains, and there to subsust by the chace. On these 
elevated regions is found an abundance of bears, leopards, 
tygers, goats, wild hogs, besides a number of other animals 
whose species exists not in Europe. Monkies of various 
sixes and descriptions are also seen there, tlie flesJi of 
which, when it is dried and smoked, (■on<titutes for the 
Indians a delicious food. 

'J'lic Moxes appeared to possess neither laws nor goverii- 
nient, nor civil polity ; no j)ersoii seemed either to coni- 
mand or to obey. If any difference arose among tliem, 
each individual did himself justice by Ins own arm. As 
they were compelled, from flu; .sterility of t lic soil, to dis- 
p( ISO into diffenmt enmitrios, in .search of tlic fiicans oi 
subsistence, their conversion became attended with ulinoat 
insurmf)imtal)le dinicnlties. 

d'liey built low eabins in places winch they eho.se for 
tiieir rtdreal, and each cabin was inhabited by all those of 
the .same family. Tliey slept on the ground, upon mats, 
or in hammocks, vyhich they slung to stakes, or \\Iiich 
they suspended between two trees, and there lay t.xjK>.sed 
to the injurie's of- tliy air, the insults of animals, and tiic 
biles of mu.sqnitocs. Against the latter ineonvenieru’es 
they usually endeavoured to guard them-selves, by kind¬ 
ling a fire on each side of tlu- hammock ; the tlame gave 
them warmth, the smoke drove away the nuiscpiitoes, and 
the light terrilied the animals of }>rey. But their .sleep 
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was frequently iuterruptcif by the care wliich was neces¬ 
sary for feeding the fire. They Iiad no regular periods of 
repast; when in the possession of food, to them all hours 
were alike. As their aliments were gross aiul insipid, 
it was seldom that thxy ate to excess; but they failed 
not to siipyd}' this deficiency by drinking. They have ac¬ 
quired the secret of making a strong liquor from fermented 
roots, which they infuse in water. This beverage intoxi¬ 
cates them in a short time, and inspires them witli the 
utmost excess of fury. It is principally used in the feasts 
which they celebrate in honour of their gods. 

Although .subject to almost ctmtinua! infirmitie.5, tin y 
seldom use any medical applications. Tliey are evc'u ig¬ 
norant of the virtues of certain healing plants, wliich in¬ 
stinct alone points out to animals, for the preservation of 
their health. What seems yet more deplorable, they are 
skilled ill the knowledge of poisonous herbs, which Uny 
use on every occasion, to inflict vengeance on their ene¬ 
mies. When tlicy prepare for war, they empoison their 
arrows, whose effects are so deleterious, that the smallest 
M'ounds become mortal. 

The only consolation which they receive in their mala-' 
dies, is derived from certain sorcerers, whom they imagine 
to have received a peculiar power to administer super¬ 
natural relief. These quacks visit the persons afflicted 
with disease, recite over them a superstitious prayer, pro- 
5 
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mine to fast for their recovery, and to swallow, a certain 
number of times during the day, the fumes of tobacco. It 
is i:onsidered as a signal instance of favour, if they suck 
the part affected, after which they retire, on condition of 
being liberally rewarded this species of .servic(;. 

The country is by no means deficient in remedies for 
tlic cure of disorders, not less abundant than efllieaeiou>. 
I’he mis.sionaries, rvho applied tlieniselves to the know- 
h dge of the simples there produced, eoinposed of the bark 
of certain trees, mixed with licrbs, a successful antulotc 
to tlie bite of snakes. On the uiomitaius arc found many 
plants and trees of salutary virtue. 

'file only occupation of the JMoxes Is in the chaee and 
fishing, or in preparing and adjusting their bows and ar¬ 
rows ; that of the women is to ferment the liquor wjhcii. 
their husbamls <lrnik, and to take care of the children. 

The various nations comprehended under the general 
name of Moxes are almost ever at war with each other. 
Their mode of fighting is tunmltuary, and they attend to 
no discipline. One or two hours of combat terminates 
a whole campaign, and they who are taken in battle be- . 
come slaves, and aj'e sold at a cheap rate to neighbouring 
nations with whom they traffic.. 

The funerals of the Moxes are performed almost without 
any ceremonials. The relations of the deceased dig a 
grave, and accompany the body thither in silence, or in . 
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iiUcri tig sigivs. i)0!i it 1 placed in tlie earth, they di- 
\ iiic among ilicui'n res tlie spoils of the deceased, which 
generally consist of filings of little value. 

After repeated endeavours, aitentlcd with a degree' of 
success, far inadequate to their zeal to convert to qhristi- 
anitv ^'arious tribes of Indians, the mit^Sionaries at length 
discerned the nccessily of imparting to these p<,*ople a 
knowledge of agriculture, of collecting them into larg< 
hodit's, and of allowing i hem to feel the advantages de¬ 
rived from some, of the most essential arts t)f civilized life, 
before llieir minds could be prc'parcd for tiie rc(‘e{>tion (d 
the doctrines of true religion. 

The Guaranis are the inhabitants of a region in Soui;.; 
America, extending from the river J^lrana, winch Ilou < 
into the Paragua, under the twenty-seventh degne of 
xmth latitude, as lar as the Uragua, which unites with the 
latter in the thirty-fourth tlegrec. The Perana and the 
Peragua, pour with impetuosity from the elevated moun¬ 
tains near the country of Brazil, and afterwards direct 
their course through extensive plains covered with tb- 
rcsts.* 

In the } car 1580 the .Tesuits first penetrated into these 
lertile regions, and founded the missious of Peraguay, or 
rather of Uragua, the riVer on whost' borders they are si¬ 
tuated. They were divided into thirty-seven viilagc.s; 
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1 !ii v-)iiac on llie right hank of the* Uragviu ;.ui>l l ig’.' 
0)1 lilt* li ft, oath go%'e:rno(l by tuo .Tosuits in tlio iialii; oV 
ilie onu r. Tavo motives, nhicli, Avhoj! not hurtfu! to e-.u ),- 
o 1 h( r. may be brought into alliance, religion and iuU rest. 
iiad prompted the monarchs of Spain to wisli for tiie con 
A'c rMion of these Indians. By boeoining catholie-s, tbe\ 
would in a certain d( gree be civilized, and a vast and ferti). 
tract of territory, would thus be subjected to the Spanish- 
tlominion. 

These views tlie Jesuits underti>ok to fulfil, but at rhe 
same time represented, that, to facilitate the success of an 
enterprise at once so difficult and toilsome, they must be 
matle independant of the governors of the province, ar;d 
t liut not a Sp uiiiard should be permitted to enter into their 
country. TIio motive on which this demand was founded 
originaterl from the apprehension that the vires of Euro¬ 
peans would diminish the fervour of their Neophytes, and 
detach them from the Christian religion, and that the 
haughtiness of the natives of Spain might render odious 
the bui'dcn of a yoke already too weighty. The court of 
Madrid approved of these reasons, ordered that the autho¬ 
rity of the governors should not be extended to the mis¬ 
sionaries, and that sixty thousand dollars should be issued 
to them every year, from the treasury, for the expenee of 
clearing the soil, upon condition tliat, in proportion to the 
increase of population, and the value of the lands, the In- 
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dians, from tlif i*i;v of hixtren ''■> llial. of .sixty, .‘>ijoui(i an- 
miully pay a (Itdlar Ciu'li, I'o- a iributo to tlio soven . If 
■was also stipulated tliat the missionaries .should iite 

Indians the .Spanisli langnnue ; hut this fuiiddi i;* pvvi- 
hulilv fioK! its impruern ability. a'a-<. it ap])- ars. ;en .T( x- 
t-euted. 


'I'lie 


n'auvev. c; 


I r i!!'. 


! at' 


i;(.(|i!-;nce and niajini' 


the Jesuits, cheerfully uht-yid in. i;, v,'hofn tht'v coueciv': •,! 
a.s .sacrificing thcniselws to their iiajijiineS'. 

The extent of lervitory which coniprehcmls tlx’.se mis¬ 
sions is about two hundred leagues from north to .south, 
and one hundred and fd'ty from east to west, and the ])o- 
pulation i,s nearly three hundred tliousaiul souls. Ttu' isn- 
niense forests produce timber of t;very .specie,s, and llu' 
vast ])laiu.s of pasturage contain not less than two imilions 
of cattle. Large rivers enliven and beaulifv tiu'ininjov 
of this country, and invite thither the active and iiu- 
pi oviiig inllueuce of comuieree and circulation. 

Tlie territory was divided into parishes, each of which 
was regulated by two Je.suits, the one tlie cure, the otlier 
tiic vicar. The total expence for the support of the vil- 
lage.s amounted to no more than a moderate suiu, the 
Indians being fed, clothed, and lodged, by the exertion of 
their own industry. The mo.st considerable eliarges were 
incurred on account of the churches, which were con¬ 
structed and ornamented with splendour. Jdie rest of the 
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produce of llu- Kinfis, •.■nd ail ilie aidinnl.s, hclont’v-d lo thr 
Jrsuits. V\’iio iinportfMi Iroin i'urope, u'otusils fur difiV-rce' 
trafie>. piash. ivUJVuS, sewi.u."' b<.‘a(is, 

pouder, and ;usi!s. Tlicir annual revenue consist* (i va 
cotton. Ic.dber, Jioncy., tallow, and 7nfifi:. or the herb ot' 
1 itsol wiiiett tne society retained llie wltule coni- 
inercc, and whost' consinnption is gnsAt in tlie Spanisli In- 
tlics, where it is suiistitutcd for tea. 

(.!orre<^iilor.s runl (sajiit tilane.s, charged with the dci ids 
of adininislration, wt-re annually elected hj' the native:-: 
from among themseives. Tlie ceremony of their election 
wa.s performed with pomp, on the first day of the year, in 
the portico of the clmreli, and nas announced to the pub¬ 
lic by the sound of bells, and of every kind of musical 
instrument. Tlie persons elected approached to the feet 
of the father, to receive the marks of their dignity, which, 
hov ever, did not cxemjtt tliem from -a share of merited fta- 
-cllatiou. Tiieir greatest distinction was to wear an upper 
garment, whilst a .shirt of cotton composed the only habi¬ 
liment of the other Indians of both sexes. The festival 
of the parish, and that of the cure, were celebrated liy 
public rejoicings, and by rcpre.sentation.s of subjects taken 
fr »m the scripture.s, which resembled the ancient pieces 
cmlled tu if St cries. 

The mode of cultivating and distributing the lands rc> 
sembled, in some degree, that of the liicas of Peru. Par« 

.'I ii 2 
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ticular portions were allotted for iiuiivkhials for tlic pur- 
j)Oscs of religion, atid for the servit:e of the croiiuTninitv. 
For the snpp(nt of tin- aged, the infirm, and the orphan, 
a certain provisioi'. was •st ituted. The morals of tlic 
people became a piineipai objee.t of attention, and means 
were a(loj)ted to iuthience them in a powerful degree, by 1 he 
sanctions of religion. Tlic Indians were so coiaplett. iy 
subjected to the authority of their vurh, tliat the men and 
women not only submitted to punishment for public of¬ 
fences, but voluntarily came before tlie magistrate to so¬ 
licit chastisement for mental aberrations. 

No part of their lime was permitti d to jiass in indo¬ 
lence. Activity as well as industry were grafted on tlu- 
functions of devo\ion. Warlike exercises, and games eai- 
eiilated to give action and strength to tlie body, were in¬ 
troduced. As the natives were instnieled to be guided 
m their conduct by the dictates of conscience ahine, fmv 
punishments were nece.ssary. The government of the .Je¬ 
suits possessed a powerful advantage, tJiat of the practice 
of confession, which, if properly managed by ecclesiastics, 
may be converted to the highest utility of the state. Its 
application w'as directed by these fathers to influence mo¬ 
rality, and to preclude the necessity of penal laws, and 
the multitude was restrained from evil, and prompted to 
good, by the fear of-censme or the prospect of reward. 

The cuH inhabited a house of considerable extent, near 
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the cliurch ; in this were two sc‘})ara(,e. apart iiients for 
public uses ; one of which was aiiottod for nrasicrs aiul 
scholars in different branches of art: llie other contained 
a number of young women, occupied in various works, 
under the inspection of matrons. "I'lie rooms destined for 
the cure had a communication with these two halls. At 
eight o'clock of the morning the people were distributed 
to different works, wliether of agriculture or manufacture, 
a!i<l tile corregidors superintended the employment of 
ihcir time. The women w^ere occupied in spinning cot¬ 
ton, a certain quantity of which was given to each every 
Monday, and was returned on the Saturday, made into 
yarn. The daily allowance for every family, whicli was 
su})posed to consist of eight persons, was an ounce of mate, 
and four pounds of beef. 

The moral conduct of the people, regulated by the in¬ 
fluence of religion, rendered civil or criminal jurisdic¬ 
tion in a great degree unjiecessary, and a species of theo¬ 
cracy thus became established among them. 

The Chiquiteaux are endowed with a greater degree of 
bodily strength, and are more active, more laborious, 
mojc assiduous, and more temperate, than the Guaranis. 
The teiTitory which they possess extends from the four¬ 
teenth to the twenty-first degree of south latitude, and is 
fertile, and varied in surface, by plains, and by mourUains 
of considerable altitude. It is intersected on the west by 
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tlircc rivors, whiL'h iinito iokI rcreivo tli'* Jiaiue t>i aJ.i 
ileira, iniiiiiliog its MaU-rs, u/Ur a ('onsidciuble extent, ot 
course, witli the vast flood of the Aniazons. This people, 
euiupo.''ed of ,s<'vei’al tribes, dispersed over that iiinneitse 
tract of country, Mtu'c tound to he so warlike-aniJ .so brave, 
(h.ii the Sj>::(iiards :itl;einj)te.'i in vain to ixaiiux* them iiy 
oj.Hii f ircc. The persevering zeal of the Jesuit.s at lengli.- 
succeeded, ill forming among them six coinnnmities, ,s ]'-a 
rated by iumicn.se forests. Tlic inhabitants, alter the v - 
ample of the Guaranis, .submitted, in 1740', to the dumi- 
iriou of Sjiain, and were allowed the .same eonditiou.s. 
These two nations composed one exteiism;; coumionwcahh, 
and a community of goods was established among tin in. 
Tlie population of the Cliiquilaux amounted to upwards 
ol' f<)rty thousand, and they cultivated tidwcco, -sugar, 
cotton, fruits, and a variety of esculent plants, llomes 
and cattle, as well as other European animals, have there 
abumlanlly multiplied. 

AVhilst the company of Jesuits *rvas occupied in ex¬ 
tending the nu.s.sions, the unfavourable, events which took 
place in Europe tended to reverse, in the New World, the 
labours of a number of years, and of uncommon industry, 
patience, and perseverance. 

The court of Spain having adopted the resolution of 
expelling these Aither.s from every part of its dominions. 


* Voyages de Bougainville. 
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Avns iiulined that, tin's oprratioa of state policy sho-ald be 
carriocl into execution, at the same time, throruUoul tlu; 
wlioie exLeut. (jf its vast possessions, aTul their cxpal.siun 
fiom the province of La I'lata \va,s efTectod iii the foiiowing 
niasjiier. T(j avoid the danger of alarm and insurrection, 
th'‘ governor wrote to the different mis.sionaries, desiiijig 
tiiut the corregidor, and a cacique of each villagrx might 
inim('diat('ly bi; sent to Iiim, tliat he nhght connnnnicate 
to tiivun (•ei-1ui:i instvLictionis which he had received from 
ihe king. Tins circular order lie dispatched with the 
greatest celmity, that the Indians might be on their v’ay 
to Hk; seat of government, and beyond the limits of tlie 
Ruhicflons, Indore the intelligence of the intendetl expnl- 
tion of the Jesuits could there be knotm. Two purposes 
were by this means fulfilled. The one, of procuring lios- 
tage.s, which would in a great degree insure the lidelity of 
the viliagt-.s when the Je.viiits should be witlidrawn ; the 
other, of gaining flic affection of the principal Indians, 
by the favourable treatment they wouhl receive at Biu'uos- 
iVyres, and by proennog time to explain to them the new 
footing on which they should be placfxl, wlien they should 
enjoy the same privileges and property as the other subjects 
of the king. 

The Jesuits, on being seized, testified the most perfect 
resignation, and humbled themselves under tlic hand w hich 
fuiotc them. The fathers of Coruoue, amouutiu,, to 
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mure than a hundml, of Bufiios-Avuvs, aud of ]\ront<* 
Video, vere embarked forKui<)j)i tov,ards the end of Sep- 
ieuilicr 17()7' Tlu' rest, during this period, were on their 
way to Bneno.s-Ayres. . 

The greatest part of the members of the soeii ty in 
Aincriea, did not enter into the temporal views of tlu i- 
order. H, in this bod}', some individuals were dispose i 
to intrigue, the greater number, sincerely religious, saw 
in the institution, nothing inconsistent with the piety c/f 
its founder, and served, in spirit and in trntli, the God to 
whom they vvei'C devoted. 

The Marquis de Bncarelli entered the missions in l"fi8, 
and met with no obstacle, nor any resistance to tlu* exe¬ 
cution of the orders of the catholic king. The regulations 
cslablished by the Jesuits, for the conduetand govermnent 
of the Indians, have, since their expulsion, been chaiiged ; 
and the distribution of prodvice, aud other artichis, is 
principally vested in the commandant. The magistrates 
who w'crc formerly selected by the cures, are how subor¬ 
dinate to mditary officers, appointed by the governor of 
the province ; and the people, no longer under the direc¬ 
tion of Indian chiefs, are subjected to a Spanish coih- 
inandant aud fiscal, to whom the cur6s themselves arfe 
made responsible.* 


* Letters from 
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The oflices of priest and doctor, are, among the In- 
diaiis, almost always vested in Hie same person. He cai- 
ries with him, a bag containing herbs and drugs, for the 
use of liis jiatients ; likewise his penatcs or manifow;, and 
other articles, in^diich certain virtues are reputed to re¬ 
side. Kvery word wliich these impostors utter, makes an 
imj)re.ssion upon the minds of the people. They frc- 
•pK iitly withdraw from their society, and rcsidt; far remote 
from any habitation. They arc dilBcult of access, and give 
themselves little concern for their food, which i.s generally 
provided for them. To them recourse is ahvay.s had, 
whether respecting affairs of the community, or the state 
of human liealth. When any article of value is lost, or 
V hen rain i.s wanted, they aie applied to by the people. 
Their supposed knowledge of nature, stamp.s them with 
the character of physician.s, and with qualificati«>ns con¬ 
ceived necessary for llie cure of maladies. In every occur¬ 
rence of importance, it is found expedient to cojrsult them, 
and tlicy have a considerable influence in the decision con¬ 
cerning peace or war. The office of soothsayer is allied 
to that of priest, not only in practising deception, but in 
a participation of profit. 

The same union of the.se functions prevailed in Asia 
iind Africa, so strongly disposed are mankind to believe, 
that Heaven bestows in a peculiar manner, the healing art 
on those who arc the depositaries of leligious worship. 

3 H 
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The superstition of the ancient Pagans, imputed to tlie 
gods the invention of medicine; and men who practised 
that science, were sometimes destined to swell the cata¬ 
logue of their mythology. Like the natives of Anierip, 
they made use of spells in their endeavours to restore 
h(,‘alth ; and, by inculcating the persuasion of their pro¬ 
curing supernatural aid, they impressed with sentiments 
of awe and veneration, the multitude, who failed not to 
attribute to supernatural causes, etfects for which they 
were unable to account. 
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CHAPTER 

lii;M.KC;TIO\^ OV a state of WARFAKE-MOTIVES WHICH 1;R(,K 

f. A \ Ali i;.S TO W VIi THE M EXICANS—THE lIlOyHOIS—MODE OF RAIS¬ 
ING A I’AKTV OF WAUKlORb-CEREMONJES I'UEVIOIIS TO A MARCH 

-the E1..0IMDI1NH-THE MICMACS AN0 ARINAQDiS-MODE Oi 

TK AA EI.LIM; IM THEIR EXPEDlT10NS~DIEfTJSIOJf OF WATERS 

THROL/GHOIT THErR COUNTRIES-ENCAMPMENTS-MILITARY IIS 

ITVAL OF THE AI.GONliUtNS AND ADINAQUIS—•< *RF.MOMES ON K" 
TUItMNG IKOM WAR—RECEPTION GIVEN TO PRISONERS 

IN no stage of his association, will the passion.' 
which acluate his mind, suffer man to remain loni,^ in a 
slate of tranquillity- The most ferocious beasts of prey 
alteni])! not to destroy each other, nor docs any one spe- 
c i<,;s of the animal creation coimleract the prugre.ss of its 
nuiltiplicailoii. For man alone it is I'csers'^ed to make wai 
against his raix*, and to occupy himself either in active 
hostility, or in the exertion of his faculties to invent, and 
improve instruments of destruction. 

Ainonii civilized nations Yvhlch have attained to an conai 
degree of iinprovcmeut, Avar is canned on witliout any 
private animosity, or motives of individual vengeance ; 
the moment a prisoner becomes capti\'ed, the emnity of 
bis opponent is disarmed. 


3 IT 2 
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III the fornic-r ages of Europe, it was by the spirit of 
eoncpiest that euimtries were diseovt red. and made known 
to each other. 'J’ite prodnetifms, arts, and improvements, 
]>eenliar to each, weri' inutuaUy Ixjrrowed and adopted ; 
and warfare; in a great degree elVerted, wliat coimnerec* 
and the t'xte.nsion of navigation have since enlarged and 
rendered more complete. 

From the niodc of conducting hostilities among ei\ i- 
Itzed nations, countries Avhose resources are not (’asily ex¬ 
hausted, may contend against each other h)r a serli's oi' 
years, without the attainment of any A ery decided ud- 
vantage on either side; and, if tlm nature of lluir govern¬ 
ments be permanent, the prospect of lasting and nninter- 
rupted tranquillity, may in some degree compensate for 
the calamities of Avar. In the saA^age state, the mot ives of 
vengeance are often pursued, to the inevitable dispersion, 
or extirpation of one of the hostile tribes. 

Warfare is, doubtless, a ini.sfortune arising from tht' 
cupidity of the human mind, and incident to tlie con-dition 
of man ; and although numberless are the miseries which 
it occasions, tliere arc yet advantages which floAv from it. 
The most powerful energies of the soul are in that .state 
excited, and the most heroic actions are performed. It is 
in the animating calls to danger and hardship, that man is 
exhibited to advantaeje. It is when his faculties are drawn 
iorth, to the full stretch of their exertion, Avheii he i.‘; 
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busily engaged in the vehemence of combat, and exposed 
to indiscriminate peril. 

In the recital of the deeds of the hero, the poet hath 
made his verse to glow with more impassioned warmth. 
On subjects like these, the painter hath displayed the 
noblest efforts of his genius and skill ; and history hath 
unfolded to posterity, characters which, amid the toils of 
ambition, and the struggles of contending nations, have 
merited a lasting monument of fame. 

.Alldress in war and in the claice, and fortitude and per¬ 
severance in suffering hardship and pain, are the principal 
(jualities of which savages can boast, and those t)nly in 
which they place any estimation. To draw the bow, and 
to handle with dexterity the arms in use amongst them, 
forms a principal part in tlie education of their youth, and 
there is scarcely one who is not expert at these exercises. 

Tlie men wlio remain unoccupied iii the villages, glory 
m their indolence, and consider themselves as fitted only 
lur gieat enterprises, and for displaying to advantage the 
dignity of their nature, the unshaken firmness and licroic 
givatiiess of (heir mind. 

The chace, which next to war engages their attention, 
is only agreeable to them, as recalling in some digrec the 
image of that more noble employment; and they would 
jicrhaps abandon even this occupation to ( he women, did 
It not present them, with an exercise which accustoms their 
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frame to fatigue, and taiables lluaii wiiii greater facility to 
encounter the. toils of warfare. 

Besides the usual motives which urge tliem to hostility 
against injublesomo neigltlKmi*s, who give them just sub' 
ject of complaint, war is also iutlispensable to them, as a 
fundainc'iPal principle in the rules of their association. 

"NVlien by loss in former expetlitions, or by natural dratli, 
the number of men in a family becomes diminished, Hu- 

t •' 

savages have recourse to w-arfare, in order to replacr tlu 
dellcieney, by prisoners to be afterwards adopted, d'lu. 
member of a tribe who wishes to eommence a war, slaavs 
as a signal of engagement, a neckiaoe,. or string of warn* 
pum, to those iiersons whom lie desires to enrol in lu.^ 
party, without disclosing the names of the dweased w ho 
arc to be rej>laco(I. 

'riic petty wars of the natives of America, are carried 
on either by .small parties, or made in the name of the 
wiiole tribe. In the former case, the parties are not com¬ 
posed of more than of seven or eigiit persons; but thi« 
number is frecpuaitly augmented by the inhabitants of 
other villages, or liy allies who join them. That the whole 
tribe may not be iuvolvc<.t iu hostility, winch might be 
productive of troublesome events, the warriors direct their 
route into remote countries or territories. They will some¬ 
times l)e absent many months, ami wall travel many hun¬ 
dred leagues to acquire a few prisoners, or to carry homtf 

10 
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a certain number of scalps. This contemptiiiic mode of 
•warfare can be called liy no other appellation than that i>f 
assassination and robbery, its the invaders arc known to 
these remote people only by the injuries and cruelties 
which they inflict, when they thus unexpectedly fall upon 
them to destroy, or to enslave tliem. Such actions are, 
lio’wever, considered by the savages as laudable, and at- 
t('nded with glory. 

Tile wai’s which arc entered into by neighbouring na¬ 
tions, originate, in general, from more justifiable causes ; 
from mutual jealousies and dLsgust, and from advantages 
which they frecpieutly lake of each other, by intercepting, 
or killing those strajigers whom they meet on their hunt¬ 
ing-grounds, or wlio may be accidentally travelling across 
the country. o 

When a discovery is made of these acts of injustice, the 
nation which is in fault endeavours to extenuate the in¬ 
jury, and to deprecate the fury of tlie offended. They 
justify tiieueselves by advancing the most plausible ex¬ 
cuses, accomjjanied by presents, wdth a view to fortify the 
ties of mutual intelligence, which had been thus uiiliap- 
pily weakened. If the conjuncture is not entirely conve¬ 
nient, or favourable for the purpose of retaliation, tlie 
presents are accepted, but the injury is not forgotten. 
The application wliicli has been made to the wound con¬ 
tributes not to close it. Whilst the enemy has not rc- 
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ceivcd all the chastisement which n^scnhnent. inspires, it 
continues to bleed internally- The council retains an ex¬ 
act register of such persons as have been killed, in order 
to refresh the recollection, until circumstances present uu 
opportunity of taking the most ample satisfaction. 

The passions of savages, confined to few objects, be- 
coiive, when excited, lively and strong, and entirely occupy 
the mind. The death of the assassin can alone be an 
atonement for the murder of a countryman or relation. In 
every obj:ect which contributes to inspire melancholy, 
they conceive the beloved shades of their friends calling 
aloud for vengeance ; their voices are heard in tin hollow 
roar of the distant cataract, in the mournful screcchings 
of the bird of night, in tlie sounding storm which agitates 
the summits of the forests—their e /anescent forms are be¬ 
held in the fla.sh of the lightning, or in the more spreading 
blaze of phosphoric exhalations. The remembzance of 
their departed friends is strengthened by these phenomena, 
and their iiicenscal and afllicted bosoms are inspired with 
tile ardour of revenge. 

Previous to enUa'ing on a v^ar, the motives for and 
against that measure are weighed and deliberated in their 
councils. When an equal division of opinions takes place, 
the hatchet is publicly raised, and solemnly carried to the 
nations in alliai>ce. 

Instances have opeurred of savages having declared ti'ar 
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in form, but these have been but: jare. i.iilt. >t iu[)ulou- 
res|)ectiiii» tlie justice of tiieir ciiiise, they an- K.Sh m 
tlu o!)servane(' of foriualities. TJjcir only {jbjert i,-. to 
overjiower the (‘neiiiy, and to rndeavour to fuii upon Jiiin 
by.slrataneiii and surprise. 

hen they deelan; war in form, they send l)aek to liie 
tril>e with vJK>ia tluy intend to enter on Jioslililv, one or 
more ])!'isoner,s, i hareed with an axe, the liandle of u hieh 
is paiuiled red or black. 

'Jdii: Afexieans proeiainied war by tlie sound ol a saererl 
Irnnijict, which none but liie saeiilieiu!^ priests were al¬ 
lowed to Use, in order to animate, bv tlie eommand of the 
^ods, the hearts of the soldiei.s, and to eonseerate as a 
religious m(.)ti\e, the eoiUempl of life. Among the troops 
strict. diseipliiU' was obserwd ; the taking of a prisojH'i' 
was estec-nied an aet of greater heroism tlian tlu^ slanghtei 
of an enemy, and Jir was considered tlie most x aiiant who 
brought the greatest number of victims to be sacrificed. 

'i'lu' whole slrengih of the Iroquois nnlioii exc'c-eded not 
seven tliousaud eoinbatants. They alone, however, alte r- 
natcly exc ited jealousies, or spread desolation and terroi 
from the mouth of the .Saint Lawreiu'e, and the border.s oi 
the .scKi, even to the banks of iMissisijipi. '^I'liis eireuinslaiu'e 
will not ajqiear surjirisiiig tei those- who are aexjuainleel with 
Ameiiea, and with the liarbariaiis who inhabit that pait 
of the coiithient. Although there is an infinite numbe r of 
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nations, yet eacli of those is reduced to a small number of 
village>s, and many tribes to one village only, which dot:». 
not, perhaps, suppls' more than thirty warriors. They 
occupy immense tracts of gloom}’ forests, or <j 1 unculti- 
valed mcad<jws and swamps, and are so remote from each 
othc;r, that they are frecpaently obliged to travel a distanoct 
of three Jiundred leagues W'ithoiit meeting a Imman iK'ing. 
The length of a mareli is, for this reason, aceunnted no¬ 
thing in tliese iinmeasurablo solitudes, where a small body 
may travel a long way without fear, and when' a journey 
of seven or eight, hundred leagues, is thong fit as link. 
cliflicuU as to travel two or three hundred mile.s in Lu- 
nipc. 

Small tribes, which being near to each other ought to 
lend mutual aid, have very little intereourse on account 
of their jealousies. They arc not even on .siu li tonm. as 
to atford assistaueo, in case of smpri.se, against a formid¬ 
able enemy who may unexpectedly’ approach to the gate.s 
of their fort. 4'hey are on this aeeoiint ne(;e.ssitated to 
form alliances with nations very remote from them, m or¬ 
der to create a division, and to enfeeble tiie enemy by 
obliging him to separate his force. 

It is fi'om the double disadvanlage of cxUait of terri- 
tory, and snuvllness of the numbers of which each nation 
is composed, that we must account for the long journey.s 
and emigrations, and alliances of distant nations, which 
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■witlictut this previfjus (.'\]>ia!jation nii;;hi- iv>t, }>c;hap;i, ap¬ 
pear intelligible. 

The liateiietj the cinblein of hos'.ililv, is no r 

raise^l, than the chiefs of Avar (lis))ose lliemseb. ;s for as- 
.seiul)iing tlu ir people. Kvery one Avho is iiielinod to fol¬ 
low them j aises a piece of wood, ornamenled and ])niiited 
with v(‘riiiilion, and marked with an (‘inblematical figure 
"J’his ho delixers to tlie chief, as a symbol npresenling his 
jK TSim, and as the link of his engagement. 

'I’hat the savages, from their staU; of independi'iiee on. 
each o1 her, can break their engagements, and retire from 
an (wiiedilion as their own caprice or Avaaitof courage may 
tlictate, is an idea not entirely founded on facts. Neil her 
can an individual break a general contract, or coimnit. m 
A-iolation of it, any act of llOsti!ity^ 

'riu' song of war is raised in tiie cabin of council, Avhcrc 
nil assendile, and it is the chief of tlu; nation Avho gix es 
the festival. Dogs, wllose llesh forms a principal ])ait of 
the viamls on this occasion, are n.sed also for tlie sacrifice 
which they make to the god of war. 

The warriors who attend this assembly are jiaiiited in 
(lie most frightful and fanta.stical manner, and dressed in 
their arms, I'he chief Avho elcA'ates the hatchet has his 
face, shoiihk rs, and breast, blackened with coal. Having 
sung for a certain time, he raises his voice, and signifies 
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to all his assistants that he offers a sacrifice to the god of 
war, whom he Ihii.s addresses : 

I invoke tliee, that thou Avouldst be favourable to my 
enterprise, and have compassion upon me and my tribe. 
I likewise snpplieatir all th'- good and evil spirits, those 
who inhabit tlie air, who perambulate, and who penetrate 
the earth, to preserve me and those of my I>arty, ami to 
grant, that after a prosperous jounuy we may return to 
our own country.” The whole ot the assembly replic's by 
ho.' ho! and accompanies with tlu;sr reiterated (‘xelama- 
tions, all the vows wiiich it forms, and all the prayers 
which it offers. 

The chief raises the war song, and begins tlu* dance, by 
striking with his club one of the vessels in the ealiin ; at 
difl’ereiit jicriods of the song all Join in ehonis by eiionn- 
cing the syllables he, he. Kvery jicrson wlio eli.vates the 
signal of war, strikes the ves.sel in his turn, and daners in 
the same maimer. This Is a public manlfestulion of tlu 
engagement into whit h they Jiad bekm- entered. 

Among the natives of Florida, tla^ chief, before going 
to the field of battle, arranged all Ids people in warlike 
order, ami having advanced to the side of a river, halted 
to perform a cerenioiiy, with which the religion of thest: 
tribes does not permit them to di,spense, lie began by 
sitting down upon the grouml, and all his attt ndants 
olaced themselves around him in the same posture. He 
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then demanded water to be brought him in a rase, and 
scarcely had he taken it into his liand, when he appeared 
to be seized with violent agitations, such as the poets de¬ 
scribe in the Pythons and Sybils, His eyes rolled in his 
head in a terrific manner, and for half an liour he k(‘pt 
turning incessantly towards the sun, with a violence which 
it is impossible to describe. Having become less agitated, 
lie sprinkled a portion of the Avater upon the head of each 
of his followers; then, seized with a sudden impulse of 
fury, he threw the remainder into a fire Avhich had been 
kindled for the purpose, crying out with all the strength 
of bis voice, IJt; Tmagoa/ The Avhole army likewise re- 
lieated the same cry, and at this signal they arose, and be¬ 
gan their march. The t hief, during his state of enthu¬ 
siasm, had not ceased to demand of the sun victory o\ er 
liis fiiemies, and from the fervor of his prayer arose that 
extraordinary state of emotion in which he appeared. 
Ill pouring water upon the heads of his vassals, he 
prayed that they might return with tlio scalps of their atl- 
vinsaries, and by throwing the remainder upon the fut. 
was indicated the desiie which lie felt to shed the last 
(irop of the blood of the Sachem against whom he was 
aliout to contend. 

Among the Alieiiiacs and Ahinaipiis, a singular eere- 
inony took nl.uv ]irevioiis to their going to war. On this 
oecasioi) tli'- cuiefs fought with tiu-ir wives, ami ii the lui.s- 
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Iwiid M'3s thrown down in the struggle, he doubled not 
ot't!ic success of his. expedition ; but if, on the contrary, 
the wonian proved the weakest in the contest, an unfa- 
A'ourable omen was drav ii from thence. 

'J'Jio w arriors of many of the tribes religiou.sly abstained 
from all intercourse with women for tlie space of three 
days and niglits ])revious to tlu ir ‘march, and likcwisi; 
dnrin<£ ih same time after their return. Aiiionu’ some of 
the tribes a custom totally difleivnt prevails; tluir con¬ 
cubines, or captive slaves, accompany them on their ex¬ 
peditions, to banish from their mind the recolku tion of 
being far from their country.. The .same ])rat:tiec prevailed 
ainoii" tlie heroes of ancient Greece, whose female attend- 

O 

ants on their campaigns, were likewise such as liad been 
acxpnred in w'arfare. Tl)e Americans frccpiently drink the. 
blood of their enemies. Tlie ancients of the eastern iu- 
inisphejv cut off the heads of tlu ir foes, carried them to 
tlie camp as trophies of vietory, and afterwards cxposi'il 
I hem on the gates or temples of the god of w ar, 'I'lit 
Jioin/x adorneil the .sculls of their enemies with ornaments 
of gold ami silver, and used tlicm as vessels for containing 
w’inc at their entertaimnents. These vestiges of barbarism 
originated from certain ideas attached to valour, or ratlier 
from that sanguinary ferocity w'hich is jicculiar to uucivi- 
li/ed nations in every climate of the world. 

On the day chosen for their departure, the wariiors. 
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arrayed in their best attire, arnl armed in every point, as¬ 
semble in the cabin of their cliu f, who is liiniself painted 
and accoutred in the most formidable manner. In the 
mean time the women, laden witli their provisions, pro¬ 
ceed before them, aiul await them at a certain distance 
from the villa^'e. On assembling tlie warrioi’s, *the chiefs 
dc'Iiver a sliort Jiarangue, and advance in front, singing 
alone the death song in the name of all the t)Uiers, who 
fi)ll(i\v in silence and in fdes. In leaving the village, they 
fire a shot from a fusil, or let fly an arrow from a how, and 
the chief continues the song during their march until tiie 
cabins become lost to the view. 

The number of warriors who set out together on an ex¬ 
pedition seldom exceeds fifty, that lJuy may be the less 
sulijecled to fall into an ambuscade. If they eau find a 
swamp (w a ])iece of water, they usually ])ost th«.’ms«.‘lvc‘s 
in its vicinity, that they may be giiarded from surprize on 
one side, and may direct their attention more closely to 
every occurrence. They separate themselves as tar as 
they siipposc their voices can be heard, and again rendez¬ 
vous by certain signals, wdiich often consist in mimieking 
birds or the sounds of animals. When lluy have aster- 
tairied that the enemy w\ith whom they are to contend does 
not great 1}" exceed them in jnimber. they post themselves 
in the form of a half moon, in the most advmitageous po- 
sitioii which tliey can find. Here they will remain for se- 
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vorul hours, and tlio enemy ii.obahly runs into tlic snare, 
V here lie is surrouiKled and dele-ati il. 

Will'll the warriors, on llitdr reluin. arrive at the place 
where tlie women await them, they ilivest, themselves of 
their warlike nppurid ami onuimeiifs, and arc cloatlied 
ill the haltiliments of {leaee, delivering to their wives, and 
otlier relations, these articles, wliieh are no longer nsefnh 

'rile nalivi'S of Ariua’iea general'y travel by \iater. on 
ueemmt of tlie eonveniem e afforded by the riA ers and 
lakes, which so imieii interseel both the nortliern and 
southern ^wirts of tliis eontinent, that llies'C is srair.ely a 
spot to be found wliere that element is not eo]»inn>!y dis¬ 
tributed. 

The rivers of the ancient liemisphere cannot inainiaiu. 
in jioint of magnitude, a comparison with those on tiie 
western continent. In South America, the river of llie 
Amazons, of the IMadeira wliicli flows into lliat iloud, id 
1/a Plata, of Oronooipur, may be classi'd as .seas of fresh 
water, on account of their .stupendous hrcadt.li, and thi' 
immense length of their course. In North America the 
ixnmtry abounds -with rivers and lakes of tlie most pel¬ 
lucid waters, .some of which are of prodigious extent, and 
almost file whole discharge themselves by the Saint Law¬ 
rence, the most, navigable river in the world. On a.scend- 
imi that river, and on arriving at the heights of land to 
the westward, where the different streams flow -in a con- 
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trary direction, in their way to tJie riu:ific Ocean, t];erc 
iiix' many fine rivers, which hold their course both to the 
north and south-west. Others running from the u<>. th,- 
eust and north-west unite witli tiie Missisippi, wliie.h di¬ 
recting its course trom north to soutli, seems to divide 
that part of the i.ontinent into two equal portions, re¬ 
ceiving into its bosom from every quarter numerous 
streams, which pour Ihrougli its channel, and continue to 
swell its waters until it mingles with the Mexican gulf, 

’J’his live]- ruus through an extent of niueteeii degrees 
from north to south, or about four hundred and iweuty- 
hve leagues ; but, on adding its sinuosities to the direc¬ 
tion of its course, whii'h is not alM'uys under the same me¬ 
ridian, the least length which can be givani to it, is nine 
hundred leagues. The Misouri, Avliose course is also of 
ju-odigious c^xtent from the wcatAvard, rolls into tlie latter 
an immense body of wabu', totally changing the original 
colour of the Mi.ssisippi. It has by some travellers been 
doubtc'd, whether t he former dues not absolutely <!ontaiii 
a greater quantity of water than the latter, which seems 
to have usurped oVer it the denomination of Great lihvi-. 

The manner in wliieh the earth is separated by the dif¬ 
fusion of its waters, wliich tend to beautify and fertilize if, 
reiulereil navigation the most necessary, as well as early 
resource of the natives of the New World. 
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and thrown over his JiciKt aii(/ shoulders u kntbern cjonk, 
which covers every part but the fare, so ihitt the ennoe 
HJid the niaiJ appear a«i one piece, luul noi si drop of Muter 
fdii enter. He use.s, with proinptitiule and di xfentj , a 
double paddle, so that the vessel seems to dart willi. great 
velocity through the water, A javelin, attached to the 
side of the canoe by a long cord, is the instrument willi 
which the Kskiinau spears the fish, which he devours in a 
raw state. Thus equipped, pt'ople of that tribe often 
make long voyages. 

The other species of canoe is made in the same form as 
the latter, the inside being composed of ribs of wood well 
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■ ^©rtoised and secured togetlier, and afterwaids covt red 
with skins. This is of consicierable. Icngtii, and capalrle 
of containing several persons. In calm weatlier tlie sa¬ 
vages inaki' use of paddles, and when the wind is 
al)le, they raise a mast, on which they sjiread sails of lea¬ 
ther or of bark., 

PriTnum ciiiia silcx, xnailcfacto vliniiic, parvam 
Tcxilui in puppirn, c«si> indula juvenco, 

Vcctdi'is patums, tutiiidiim .supernatal aninem. 

Sic V'lmotus, stiagmuite Pado, fusoqiii; Dritatynis 
Navigat occano. Sic, cum tend omnia Nilns, 

C oascrilur bibuL't MemphitLs qymba papj ro. 

LecAv, Lib. 4 . 

In the same slender v'esseJs our daring ancestors on- 
counten-d the billows in the British ehaniud, and the 
Venetians navigated their Gulf. In vessels of a similar 
form, l)ut of It'ss strong materials, the iiihabitcint> of 
Egypt, during the inundations of the Nile, move from 
f>ii<‘ situation to another uloiig the surface of his oozv 
flood. 

Tile ligiiU'st, as well a.s most hand.some canoes, are 
formed oftJiebark of bireh trws, cut into oblong pieces, 
an 1 iu;atl 3 - sewed together with twine made of the interior 
integuments. They arc lined wdtli flat ribs of tough wood 
cdosely placed togctlier, having imdcrncatJi long pieces of 
ilie same, which extend tiirougdiout tlie wdiole length ol 

3 K 2 
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tlie canoe. The intefior is thus protected from injury^ 
but the outside is liable to be hrolcen by touching stones, 
or parts of trees, which may happen to be entangled ii» 
tlie bed of tlie waters. Tlie bottom is of a rmind form, 
and the vessel terminates in sharp edgt‘s. . These eanoe.s 
are eonstrueted of various dimensions, and some aix" cal¬ 
culated to contain a considerable number of persons. They 
who work them, eitlu-r sit down in the bottom, oi- place 
themselves on their knees ; but w hen they encounter a 
stream tliey stand uj)rigbt, in oi*dcr to push the canoe for¬ 
ward by means of poles. In water whose course is nut 
rapid, paddles are used for putting them in motion. Tlieir 
buoyancy and flatness retain them almost upon Ihe sur¬ 
face, and they move onwards with wonderful swiftness. 

If the canoe be worked by one person only, with a sitjgic 
paddle, he applies both his hands to it, aiid immerses it 
in the water on each side alternately. Should two or 
more persons be ennbarked, they work not abreast, but 
one before the other. Great caution is necessary, nt)t to 
give the canoe a bias by any sudden movement, as it is 
easily overturned. Gum, pieces of bark, mos.s, and wa- 
tape, or the inner filaments of tree.s, are usually c^arried 
in tlie canoe, that in case of accidents it may be readily 
rt-pa 

• A single savage, in one of these bark vessels, rowed a lew jears ago 
against the stream of the Saint Lawrence, opposite to Quebec, niu( h faster 
than the barge of a frigate, with six oars conitaully plying. 
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^V'iien a sa\'tige arrives at a rapid stream, which he coa- 
eeives too hazardous or difficult to be ascended, he lays 
hold of his canoe by a small piece of wood fixed across 
tbe gunnels, throws it over his head and shoulders with 
the Vjotloin uppermost, and thus transports it witli con¬ 
siderable cicse. In these slender conveyances convenient 
for their lightness, but unsafe on account of their fragility, 
long and difficnlt voyages are made by the coasts of rivers 
and lakes, during wliieh the natives land, whenever they 
find it necessary, as they steer their course at no great dis¬ 
tance from the shores. 

On a part of the coast of North-west America, the In- 
liabitants form their canoes of ropes made of rushes, or 
long grass. These are sometimes of flic length of ten feet, 
and three or four in breadth. 7'']ie rojies are woven so 
closely together, tliat in calm weatlier, they apj^ear to re¬ 
sist the penetration of water ; the nature, however, of 
tlie materials of wliicii they arc constructed, renders them 
ill calculated to lie used at any distance from sliorc, or 
to h<* launclicd when the sea is in the smallest degree 
agUated.* 

'Die Caraib-s liavc two kinds of boats or canoes for tra- 
vciling by water, both excavated from the solid trunk, one 
of winch, poinfi:d at each end, is nearly the same in shape 
as the bircli canoe : the other is pointed at tlie Jicad, with 


* t'aiicwiivcr. 
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a s(|uart slorn. Tlu'se they ontanuMit v illi paiiils of cliflVr- 
<*nt colours. Ncil lier of them has any rudder, and they are 
governed by a person using a paddle, who heiul.s forwards, 
plunging it ill the wate r, and drawing it backwarfl.s as he 
regain.s an ere-d position, lie llius pushes the vrater vio¬ 
lently behind him, and impels the vessel foiavard with 
|■onsillerab!o ve locity. 'J’he Caraibs have usually in (heir 
canoes two iiia.sts, and two .sails for each. 'I'he /»ll■^^ss.un 
or sterned canoes, have three masts. 

Wlien the Caraib.s embark on the sea for some warlike 
expoiiition, they onl)’^ take one or two women in eaeli ves¬ 
sel, to paint their persons, and to ]>ri’pare tlieir rejiast 
liut w'hen they make voyages of pleasure, or of Irailie. 
they travel with tlioir wives and ehildren, and carry with 
tliem, be.siile.s their arms and luumuucks, tlic wliole of t heir 
utensils.* 

To convey to a person who has never been in the 
forests of America, some idea of the dilTiculties to be en¬ 
countered, in travelling through tliose wild and unculti¬ 
vated regions, we shall here introduce tlie deseriptioi.i of 
a journey by land, and also of a Voyage on tlic Mis.si.sippi, 
where, on account ot its magnitude and breadth, perhaps 
few'er inconveniences occur than on many of the .smaller 
rivers. 

The journeys which arc made in this country, are some- 
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what more dilTicult and fatiguing than ihuse which are 

perfonned in Kurope. In most parts of that continent, 

are fuinid at short distances from cachotlier, inns, viiiage.s, 

hamlets and towns, convenient houses at which to rest, 

necessary refr(*slnnents, bridges, or ferries to j>as.s the 

rivers, beatcm roads which lead to every place, persons to 

])ihiit out t,he way to the traveller, should he go astray, 

regular earriages, horses, bateaux, or barges witli good 

aec-onnuiulalions. In the wilds of America none of thi-c; 

comforts are to l)e found. A inareh of twelve davs may be 

^ • 

{)erformed without nux ting a human being. Tlu* traveller 
i'A sometimes obliged to cross meadows, whose boundaries 
are lost to the eye, wliieh are also intersected by currents 
and rivulets, without ihc smallest tract to guide liim on 
ills >ya 3 ’. At other lufu-s he must op('n a passage across 
thick I'on’sts, in the midst of Inamhies full of thorns and 
piiekles, ami iiold his course over marslies full ol'slinn.e 
After tlie fatigues ol' the da\\ he must repose at niglit on 
the grass or on foliage, exj)ose<i in S(.»me situation'^ to the 
winds, the rain, the dev s, and all ijje injuries ofan nnwhok- 
some atmosphere ; liap}Jiy if lie Ihul iiimself near a rivulet, 
othirwisc, viiatevi’i' tliiist he may experience, the lught 
must l:e passeii without its being quenched. A lire is kin¬ 
dled, and, if ill jouriiej'ing along, he have slain n wild ani¬ 
mal of the ft.'icsts, parts of it are roastci, and eaten vitli 
liuliaii corn, or meal, if fortunately any of that article 
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ivmain. Besides tle. '-c iiicoiivenieucies, common to all 
Avho proceed ‘hose deserts, it often occurs 1 hat 

some travellers arc (/' .j;ed to nadergo long intervals of 
jiianition on the jonrin') . Numbers of tvild animals, such 
as d(- !, slags and buffaloes, are frefiuently to be seen ; 
but unless a suitable provision of fire-arms, powder and 
ball is made, it is didieiilt to jvroeme them by any other 
means, as tlu* arrow is not sniTieicnt to kill tlunn imme¬ 
diately ; for, althougli pierced with several woinuls, they 
will eontimic to tly, and will exjiire ‘at a great dislanee, 
perhaps far bcj oiid the reach of the hiingrv lmnt,>.man. 

At certain seasons of the year, particularly in the sjn ing, 
the river Missisippi rises to the hcigiit of thirty or t-e ty 
feet, and overflows its banks and jiart of the adjacent 
country, which is in general extremely level. Ttavcliias 
And it, at this period difficult to land in order to couk 
victuals, and to repose themselves. B hen they effect a 
landing, they sleep nearly in the following manner. If the 
earth be muddy on the surfuct;, wbieh hajipens when thr 
waters betgin to sub.side, they eonimeiiee hy making a bed 
of foliage, that their mattrasses skins may not be sunk 
in the slime ; tlie bedding is then deposited, aiul over this 
three or four canes are bent in the form of a parabola, the 
extremities of each of which are run into the "round; some 
.slender pieces of cane being fixed across, a large sheet or 
cloth, w hose e.xtremities arc folded under the mattrass, is 

11 
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extended over this franun Under this species of tomb, 
in wlnc.li he is stifled with lioat, must the wearied travcTior 
rej^ose. T he first occupation, wherever lie lands, is to form 
this luit with expedition, as the imisipiitoes Avill not allow 
liini to bestow mneh time on it. If lie could sleo]) in the 
open air, he mi<^ht enjoy the coolness of tlie night ; but 
this fi;licity is not permitted. lie has much more reason 
to he dissatisfied, when he finds no pliu^e on wliieh to raise 
bis hut. Tlie pirogue, or wooden canoe, is then fixed to 
a ti'i'c, ami if a ipiantitv of fallen timber, which has been 
earried down, and hemied together by the current, be 
found, the victuals are cooked in a kettle, by making a 
fiixi ujion its suifucc. These jna.sses of floating trees, eol- 
ieeted at certain jiluees of the river, by a stump whose 
root is in llie ground, or by a jiuint of land, and forming 
an enormous raft, were denominated by IIk* I'reneh in 
America, drv vmbunns. Their extent; is often so prodigi¬ 
ous, that they niiglit supply to .several thousand families, 
a quantity of fuel suflieient for twelve months consum}>- 
tion. These situations ir is diflicull and dangerous to pass, 
'rhe rapidity of tlie. current, at the outer extremity of liic 
niibavms, is irsiially considerable ; and if the pirogue shouki 
aeeidentall}" encounter one of the extremities of the float¬ 
ing trees, it will inevitably be upset. 

If no such situation be found in the course of the day’s 
lournev, the traveller must reuiaiu witliout .supj>er, and 

.W* ^ 
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also without sh^oj), as the nit^ht affords no respite or relief 
iroui the torn'out of tJie inusquitoes. Tlie heiglit of the 
trees, aiul the lu-snriant thickness of the woods, which 
thronghfMit almost the whole extent of its course, cloath 
liu K vel horders of this .. er, exclude tlie refresluiient of 
the snia!'. 't hrtath of air, ootvitlistanding its cliannel is 
ahove l;a!f a league, mid oitcji a l(;agiie in breadth. The 
air is felt onl}' in the center of ilu streain, when it becomes 
necessary to cross over to shorten the lengtli of the journey. 
The hordes of inusqnitocs which hover over the travellers 
and their baggage, wliilst the canoe is kept near the coasts 
of the river, fcontinuc even here to perseente them ; and 
when again it happens to pass near the wallows aiui t anes, 
another cloud of tliese winged insects throws itself rq:)on 
it, and never forsakes it. They wdio are not ein])loyed in 
rowing, exert themselves in emhavouring to ward off the 
baneful attacks of the flies, which after a smalt retreat, re¬ 
turn to the charge, and the arm engaged in this oilice, be¬ 
comes fatiyued sooner tlian these tormentors. IJeie are 
lik(’wi.se innumerable small flies, called brulots, w hose punc¬ 
ture is .so sensible, or rather so burning, that it seems"as if 
a small spark of fire had fallen iqjoii the place they have 
bitten. There is a smaller sp<*cies of the same fly, called 
moHsti(/ucs, scarcely visible, whose proviiK:e it is to attack 
the eyes. AVasps, and every species of fly which the effects 
of heat and moisture can generate, likewise infest these re- 
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^loiis. I5ut tlie imi.«(fuitocs swarm in greater abumlanee 
than an^'^ otiier, and their eftocts are more serior.s art! an* 
Jioyirig. On laiHiing (o cook tlie vielnals, and to dine, 
which is gere rall}’^ from twelve to two or three o’chK/k, ('ic. 
travtdk'is ani attia ked by imuiinerable armies of thes*; m- 
st't'ts. A larm fire is made, whicii is ke])t nnd<‘r wdth green 
leaves t.t> piodneo a greater quantity of stnokc, hut in or¬ 
der to avoid tlie intolerable persecution of the tiies, tJu' 
traveller is com])elled to enter into Die midst of it, and 
the remedy then becomes little better than the malady. 
'I’he honrs destined for repose are wasted in inctfectual 
.struggles against the mu.squitoos, which enter the mouth, 
the nostril.s, and the ears. Wherever the flesh is expo.sed 
to their bite, it swells immodemtely ; aiul, wlieii it is po.s- 
siblo totally to withdraw from their attacks, the efteets 
ii'ill remain for several days. Such are the incoiiveiiicnces 
attending a voy age on the Missisippi, and, indeed, tlu-ough 
any of the unsettled parts of this continent. 

\t'hen a savage has no canoe, and wishes to pass a decj> 
or rapid river of no great breadth, he walks along its banks 
until he finds a tree that lias fallen across it. 'J'lie eati- 
niets of the Andes, rolling from beneath the region of eon- 
U( lation, fail,, by difl'erent directions, into vallies and 
ehasuis d< e[)iy exe.ivatcd by the rapid currents ; liny aie 
tile bariici> uliieh the sport of the waUer.s has placed be¬ 
tween those .stupendous masses, broken and piled aloft, in 

i, 2 
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the awful struggles of nature, agitated by terrible couvul- 
sious. 

'riic Peruvians pass these torrents, wliieh roll through 
those deep and iiiipraetieahle (k;)iles, by means of dicker 
baskets siispended on ropes stretching from one side to the 
other, and well seemed at each extreinity. A double 
sliding rope is iixed to eaeli sale of the basket, extending 
also to both banks of the torrent. If the basket should 
be on the opposite side, the passenger draws it. towards 
iiim by the sliding rope, he then enters it, and ))ulls him¬ 
self across. 

The bridges are constructed of vines; five or six of 
V iiieh, of vast length, are laid across a river in a parallel di¬ 
rection, distant from each other ciglit or ten inehes 'I'hcy 
aie made fast on either side by ropes of the same mate¬ 
rial. Tlic spaces between arc interwove n with wicker, 
upon w liich bouglis of trees and moss are luitl, forming a 
strong, secure, and couvenieut passage. 

The natives, when on their long voyages, are seldom <!( - 
ceived with respect to the distance! they imagine them¬ 
selves from the sea. If, in following the course of a large 
river, the stream holds a straight direction for a length of 
fifteen or twenty leagues, tJiey (‘onclude that tliey are far 
from the ocean ; and, on tlie contrary, from the freejuent 
curvatures in the channel, they determine that the sea is 
not very remote from them. 
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During winter, whcji the snow is generally three, and 
sometimes five feet deep in the forests of Canada, tlie 
savagc-s travel upon snow shoes; and, for carrying their 
provisions and baggage, make use of small slays formed (jf 
two thin pieces of hard vimod joined together, whoso 
breadth c-xceeds iu)t a foot or fifteen inches, ami whose 
lenglli is about six or st‘ven feet. TJiese boards are bent 
upwards in tlie front, to the height of six inches, to kec]? 
them dear of snow. Two spars of about two inches in 
wiiith ui’e attached to the upper edges, llnoughout the 
wh(de length, which serve in some degree to keep the bag¬ 
gage ifom rubbing against the snow, and also for securing. 
It by means of tliongs, at equal distances from (‘ueb other, 
Tlie savage, having fixed a band to this slay wlum loaded, 
drags it after him wit limit difticulty. Dogs are not luifrc- 
quently used in forwarding this conveyance. 

'tile form of tlie saow shoe approache.s to an ellipse on 
caeh sidi'; the frijiit is nearly round, but sometimes jioint- 
(h 1 and bent iqiwards. The hinder extremity terminates 
in a jioint. Tin; largest nupuds aie two fia t and a liah' 
long, anil about eighteen indies in tlie broadest part, 
'i'iie frame, which is of ash, bent by means of heat, and 
afterwards dried, is pierced with .small holes throiiglumt 
its drcumfi ri-uce, and worked with thongs of deer->kin 
steeped in water and Iwi.sted. To render the body of the 
raquet more solid, two cross bars are introduced, di\'i(.ling 
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it into tiirec parts, tlio niiddlc o!’\\i;irli is tijo An 

opening for the motion of the ioints is left, tir.it the tue.-> 
may not t.oiieli the front bar in walking. At each einl 
of the opening are two small lioles for pas.sing the leat her 
eords, by Avliieh tlie raquet.s are atlaehe.d to the f;-e(. 
The.v' are cros.sed over the toes, passing along each side of 
the foot, theii llirough the raqnet, and cro.s.sing again over 
the heels, are tied on top of the fs)ot, near th<' iio.eir. 
"Without these inaehine.s, any attempt to travt:! oii the 
snow would prove abortive. 

Warriors, dviring their route, travel by short jour¬ 
neys, A savage i.s never in liaste, nor docs any aceideiil. 
disconcert him, except when superstition indiutcs him to 
draw an omen unprojjitious to the sueecss of hi.s eiib i- 
[)ri,se. 

The natives move Avith little precaution thruugii their 
tjAvn country, and through timse plac<?s A^hercin they sus¬ 
pect not any danger, AV'hiLst some conduct the cunoe^ 
in summer, or drag the slay.s in Avinter, the rest of the 
party disperses into the woods, for the purpose of hunting. 
That tiicy may not fall upon the same prey, each j)erson 
pursues a different direction. In the evening they as- 
.semble Avithout any difficulty, at the spot fixed on ff)r 
reiidezA'ous. 

'J'hc knowledge Avhicli these? ])eople discover al, a ve ry 
early period of life of the different rpiarters, resembles in 

IJ 
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some degree the instinctive jirinr.iplc of animals. In tlie 
tliickest forests, and during the most obscure iveatlier, 
tlicy nevTJ' stray from their intended course. 'J'luy travtd 
to whatever situation they wish, through the most unfre¬ 
quented country, perliaps before untrodden by human 
footstep. In most piacirs in tlie woods of North America, 
tile surface of the earth is eovererl with rank vegetation, 
witli slirubs, witli branddes, or witli tall plants, which 
nujiede the progress of the ordinary traveller, and tend lo 
perplex, lievvihler, and mislead. To tlie savage, these* 
present no impediments ; he brushes, with his aeeustomed 
pace, through the twigs and entwining brambles, and at¬ 
tains with unerring certainty the object of his march. 

'J'lie bark of certain tree.s in the forests is cloathed with 
moss towairds the north, as a defence against the wintry 
storms; many of them have a natural bend towairds the 
south, in order to receive a greater jiortion ot the sun’s 
warmth, and the bark is thicker on the north iIklu um tlu* 
south side. Tlu-se peculiarities in the nature of in os, tnul 
in a great measure to guide the undevialiug eourse of ihe 
savage. 

When arrived at the intended place ol re.st, the savages 
very Sf>on form their laieampments. They upwl llu ir 
canoes to guard tlieir bodies from the wind, or they fix 
small brauehes with leaves on the shon.', and .>lrew' l.liein 
on their mats. Soiue earrv witli them bark of the beech- 
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her rolled up, u it li wliiih tluv ijiiirklv fi’c'ct a kind of 
ti'ul. riio yxi'i-O''! of the parly, vlien no arc a1- 

U ndini;-, refill (he lire', uiul arc charged m illi the ollice of 
looking, and other preparations of foixk 

The manner in which le Iinlians conduct theirpcity 
e:<.pei!i:i.,;n-. i-^, i)\ cndea.vonriiiu tiirougli stnitageui to take 
advantage of flict'nciny, in- failing n])on them .suddenly, 
when flivided into hunting parties, when occupied jii cul¬ 
tivating the fields, or when wrapped in profound sleep. 
’I'he suci'e.ss in these pr«.:dulorv excursions depeiid.s on the 
secrecy of their inarclK and oii using every means without 
being iheiuscdves exposed to view, to discover the detatdied 
jiartics of the tribe which they proposi; to at lark. 

The lo.ss of a .singh; warrior is. <m aecomil of tlie small- 
nc.s.s (d their numbers, sensibly k-it, ami is of so inueh eou- 
seijui'ucc to tlic ehiet of a party, that Ids repuiatiou is in- 
vidved in it ; .skill as well as good fortune bi ing estixuu d 
the recjui.site qualifications of hi.s eluiraeter. 

The Sieur (k C/tainphdri,* with some of his countryinen, 
having accompanied the Algompiins and mountaineers, 
who went to war against the Iroquois, gives the following 
description of a rencontre with tliat people, in which he 
was personally engaged. 

Having embarked with his party, in canoes, on the lake 
’ Voj ages dc CLainpIaiii, lib. iii. c. 9. 
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jiow distinguished* by his name, and having continued his 
voyage in silence, be discovered at night, near the extre¬ 
mity of a cape, a party of Iroquois, who were also pro¬ 
ceeding on a war expedition. On perceiving each other, 
tlio Indians mutually raised a loud cry, .and made prepar¬ 
ation for combat. The Iroquois disembarked with speed, 
and anvanged their canoes on the beach, to be in readiness 
lor (‘scape, in case of necessity, and barricadoed themselves 
with wood which they cut down with their hatchets. 
C.’hamplain’s party also placed themselves out of the reach 
of the arrows of the enemy, fastened their canoes toge- 
tljcr iix the water, and put themselves in a condition to 
<‘ngage. When they tt'ere sufficiently prepared, they dis¬ 
patched two canoes with hemids, to offer battle to the 
enemy, who readily accepted the cliallenge, saying, that 
they would commence the action.with the dawn of day. 
Ill the iTKian lime the night was passed by both parties, in 
binging songs of death, in boasting of the heroic deeds of 
individuals of their respective nations, and in uttering, 
according to the custom of savage tribes, many expressions 
of contempt for the enemy, over whom each individual 
promised himself an easy.victory. 

\Vhen moniing began to appear, the Iroquois, to the 
number of two hundred warriors, came out of their en¬ 
trenchments, maix'hing in order of battle, with three chiefs 
at their iiead, distit^uishable by plumage which they wore 

3 M 
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on their temples. The opposite party being clraM'ii up to 
receive them, and Champlain advancing, the Iroquois 
halted to recover from their surprise ; and, after having 
contemplated him for a ; loment, they made a signal to let 
fly their arrows, on which the action immediately com- 
iiienccd. Champlain having killed two of their chiefs, and 
mortally wounded a third of their band, by the lii-st shot 
from his arquebus ; and anotlier Frenchman having at the 
same time fired from behind a tree, the unexpected irfl’ect 
of these anns, which were entirely new to tJie barbai ians, 
wholl)’^ disconcerted them. They remained not to dispute 
the victory, which, without the aid of the Frenchman, 
could not have been gained by the Algonquins. They 
abandoned the entrenchments, and the field of battle, and 
fled for safety into the woods, whither they w'ere pursued. 
Several were killed, some Avere made prisoners, aaid the 
remainder escaped by disjxwsion. 

The Algonquius, Abiuaquis, and Nipissings, practise 
the following military festival previous to a march against 
their enemies,* These savages are loaded with ornaments, 
w Inch in the eyes of Eurojxans tend to disfigure the hu¬ 
man face. Vermilion, white, green, yellow, black made 
from the soot of pots or kettles, form the different tints, 
which, methodically applied wdth a mixture of grease. 


* Jjcttrcs edifiantes ct curicuscs. 
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srrve to adorti tin* ^>Il^^>iiagno:ny uiitl tlic body of a suvag''. 
The head is sliavod, and otdy a small lock is allowed to 
romaiii on its summit, for the couvenienee of attaching to 
it the feathers f>f birds, or pieces of porcelain or of metal. 
Kvery part of the head has its allotted trinkets, and even 
the nose is not left destitute of an appendage. The ear,*! 
are slit in early youth, and, elongated hy weights with 
uhieh lluy are surcharged, timy touch and flap upon the 
.shoiihlers. In the lower extremity of the cars they fix 
rings of coiiJiiderable length and si/e. The rest of their, 
t (piijnnent is ruit by any means dLscordjint with this whim¬ 
sical mode of decoration. A .shirt bedaubed with vermi¬ 
lion, collars of porcelain, bracelets, a large knife suspended 
by the side, a cincture of various colours, shoes of the skin 
of tlie elk, form the dress of these savages; The members of 
the assembly thus arrayed are seated in the form of a 
circle. Ill the centre, large kettles filled with provisions 
of every kind anj placed, already cooked and cut 
into small portions, to be more easily distributed 
among the guests. After a re.spectful silence, which de¬ 
notes the majesty of the assembly, some chiefs, de[)uted 
by the diflerent nations vdio a.ssist at the feast, begin to 
sing in succession. Their notes are generally formed by 
accident, and resemble the cries and howling of the wolf. 
This, h()^^c^'cr, is not the overture of the entertainment, 
it is only a preparation or tuning of the voice, and serves 

b M 2 
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as a prelude to invite those barbariaps who may have dis¬ 
persed, to repair to the general rendezvous. ^Vhen the 
assembly is completely convened, the orator arises, and 
atldiesses the coinj)any in a solemn harangue. This is the 
most rational part of the ceremony. They then proceed 
to the nomination of the captains who are tor command 
the party. No sooner is one of tJiem chosen, than he rises 
from his place, and seizing the head of one of the animals 
which forms a part of the viands, raises it sufficiently high 
to be perceived by the whole assembly, crying out at the 
same time, “ Behold the head of an enemy.” .Shouts of 
joy and applause are then sent forth from all (juarters, 
tifying the general satisfaction. 'J’he captain marches 
around the circle within, hohUng the head in Jiis hand, 
and sinsinu aloud his war song, in which he exhausts liis 
eloquence in boasting, in insulting defiam:(' of liis enemies, 
and ill extravagant praises* of his own valour. In the 
vaunting moments of enthusiasm, he endeavours to im¬ 
press all present with an idea of'his supposed heroism, 
and invincible conduct. Whilst he is passing in review 
before the circle, he is answered by hollow, interrupted 
cries, drawjn from the bottom of the chest, and accompa¬ 
nied with grotesque inoveme.nl s. He concludes his part 
bv throwing down the head which he held in his hand, 
to mark, by this affected di-sdain, that his military appe¬ 
tite must be allayed with food of a tlifferent description. 
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On xesuming hb seat,. Ms head is covered with a kettle of 

,p 

hot cinders, and for this mark of distinction he is usually 
indebted to some of hb.nearest friends. To him succeed 
other wai’riors, who prolong the period of the assembly, 
especially when it is intended to form a number of theni, 
as it is by ceremonies like tlKJse tliat they must all be en¬ 
rolled. The festival is terminated by the di,stribution and 
consumption of the provisions. 

When a village is taken by an enemy, the roost barba^ 
rous cruelties are exercised on its inhabitants, wlio, con¬ 
scious of what they must suffer should they be compelled 
' to yield, defend themselves to the last extremity. As the 
couquerorsfikannot preserve a great number of prisoners, 
their policy, which has for its object to prevent the con- 
qut:re(l from ever again acting against them, prompts tliem 
to select those wlrom they intend to sacrifice to military 
vcngt^ance from others wliora tiiey reseiTe to inc'orporate 
with their nation. Thus the old, the chiefs of warriors, 
the children of tender^^age, and infiim, who would be 
too troublesome on the route, fall victims to their fiuy. 
Bcf«)re tlicy abandon the village which they have taken, 
they burn several of its inhabitants, and sacrifice every 
evening on their journey homewards, when not under an 
apprehension of being piu-sued, a part of the unhappy 
captives whom they carried kway. 

The warriors, when assembled in a body, before they 
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give battle, or attack a place, cut off the heads of such of 
their cncuiies as they may have killed or surprised on the 
way, and carry them into their camp, where they are ex¬ 
posed on the end of a pike to the view of the inhabitants 
of the fort.which they mean to assail. But in retreating, 
or on other occasion.s, they only take off the. scalps of 
such as tliey niay kill in action, or whom they suppose t<t 
be dead. !Many persons who Jiave been stunned lor a 
time by a blow from the. war club, and have been scalpod 
immediately afterwards^ have recovered, and survi\'eti fur 
several years. 

The prisoners who have been taken by small parties arc 
much less unfortunate during their march, tliaftthose who 
have been captived by the body of an army, becaii.su the 
victors, unsupported by numbers, only think of .stu ing 
tlienrselves, and of conducting their prisoners in security 
to the village. l\>r this en<l their arms are pinioned with 
rope.s, so that their hands may be fr(;e, but without tlio 
powder of unbinding themselves* or of being •able to 
escape by flight, w hich" with the Indians depends on a 
certain balance of the body, of the meajis of exercising 
Avhicli they are by this mode of pinioning, completely de¬ 
prived. 

Every evening they are stretched, almost nakerl, on 
their backs, without any other bed than the earth, the 
arms and legs of each being extended, and tied to four 
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stakes driven for the purpose into the ground. A belt is 
also fixed around the waist of each, with a double cord 
attached to it, the ends of which he who has charge of tlie 
captives tics to some ]5art of his own body, that he may 
be warned should tliey make any movement for their 
escape. The constrained attitude in which they remain 
during the night, is, doubtless, of itself a most severe punish¬ 
ment ; but it becomes almost insupportable in the summer 
season, when the air is filled %vith tormenting flies and 
inusquitoes, whiidi with unceasing importunity renew their 
attacks. They dart to the quick their minute proboscis, 
and suck the blood through its tube, leaving at each 
puncture a poison, which causes an inflammatory irri- 
tation. 

•OiT approaching their own village, or that of their allies, 
the warriors detach .some of their band to carry the news 
of their return, lie who is entrusted with this oflice, as 
soon as he appears in siglit of the village, and is within 
the hearing of its inliabitants, begins to set up the cry of 
death, repeating the word kohe as many times as the num¬ 
ber of persons whom they have lo.st in action, or during 
the expedition.* This ery is penetrating, and at the .same 
time lugubrious and melancholy. During night, or upon a 
river, it can be heard at a great distance. At this signal 
of alarm, each person in the village forsakes* his eabin, 
and runs towards the quarter from whence the cry pro- 
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cceded. The messenger* iu tlie mean time, continues las 

route, redoubling at intervals his mournful shouts, ceasing 

not until lie arrives in tlie centre of the village, where a 

* 

circle is quickly formed around^ him. Having paused to 
take breath, he relates to one of the anci'ents, in a low 
tone of voice, the history of the expedition, the names of 
those whom they have lost, £md the species of death M’hich 
befei them, witliout omitting the most minute cirennx- 
stance. The ancient* having heard his detailed re])ort, 
repeats with a lout! voice all tliat had been related, after 
which each person retires to his cabin. 

The members of this small community entertain siuJi 

an attachment Ibr each otlier, tliat however complete may 

* 

be the victory over the enemy, the first scjitiment which 
breaks forth is that of grief for such of their people ais 
have been slain in combat. Tlie joyful tidings of their 
success are not listened to, until they ha^’^e paid to the 
dead that tribute of respec;t and regret which they con- 
reive to be due to their memory. WJieii this indispen¬ 
sable office is performed, the society is invited by a diffe¬ 
rent cry to participate in the general festiAnty and rejoicing 
for the victory gained over the ememy. 

If on the side of tlie conquerors, no person has been 
killed, which frequently otcurs in the case'of small par¬ 
ties, whose*olyect is rather plunder than warfare, the mes¬ 
senger, instead of the death cry, sends forth a shout of 

2 
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ti ium|)li, witli tlic halin' word wliicli be had before used, by 
pronouncing it in "a dili’ercnt tone. It is repeated as often 
.us tin re are prisoners or sculps, and the inhabitants, aban¬ 
doning t heinselves to t.lie plea.sure excited by thi-s cry, run 
witli avidilv to learn a detail of the fortunate cxploit.s. 

The niareli of the prisoners, wlio are lor .some time 
detained at a small distance from the village, that the eo 
icmony of their entry may be previously arranged, is ht - 
gun liy some of the victors, who carry as trophies, -at- 
t aeiied to the ends of long poles, the scalps of their dead 
enemie.s. Tliey {.noceed in fde.s, and at regular distancc.s 
from each otlier ; tlic captive slaves fojlow in the centre 
of the fdes, making the noise of the chichicoue accord 
with Ihc .sound of the death song. They are met by tlie 
inhabitants of the village, who cau.se them to Jiall, and 
dance around them, the double//c he, which is vehemently 
tJmndcrcd forth, e.onstaiitly marking the cadence of their 
•song. After thus slopping the captives, they compel them 
to run, and it is then that the emulation for exercising 
torment begins to display itself. The horrible cruelties 
whlcli were formerly practised are now di.scontinucd among 
the tribes known to Europeans. To the imremitted la¬ 
bours of the missionaries humanity i.s principally indebted 
for the abolition of the.se diabolical ceremonies. And al¬ 
though the traces of Christianity arc among many tribes 
worn out, yet its influence, by having luiligatcd the fero- 

N 
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city of the savages, affords reason to conclude that the tx- 
ertions of the missionaries have not been applied in vain. 

To decide on the distribution arid fate of the prisoners 
is, among the North Americans, the province of the coun* 
cil, and the resolutions of that assembly are declared by 
one of the ancients, who notifies the persons to whom any 
of them are given, and the names of the dead whom they 
are intended to replace. The slaves are afterwards con¬ 
ducted to the cabins of their future owners, where food is 
immediately given them. In the mean.time the h iiiiy of 
the cabin deplores the loss of its members whom the 
.slaves are brought 4o reinstate, as if they wore but I'.dciv 
dead. In this ceremony, it sheds unfeigned tears at the 
sad recollection of its departed friends, ulueh the sight of 
the slaves renews, and the fonner somces of grief uvu- 
flow in recent torrents. 

During the wlioie of the sanguinary tragedy, iu whioli 
the prisoners w'cre put to death, they uttered not a gt uan, 
but displayed, on the contrary, the most unshakt n fniu- 
ness and heroic greatness of soul. They even bade de¬ 
fiance to the fiends who tormented ihe}n, and boldly told 
them that they had the consolation of liaving inflicted the 
same species of cruelties on several of their countrymen. 
The sensation of pain must operate equally in beings of 
similar organization. Weakness or firmness of mind, re¬ 
sulting from habit, tend iji a great degree to heighten or 
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to reduce the effects of suffcriHg. The afUicted party thus 
leai-ns to slide the efforts of nature, and to displ;j\, under 
tJie niio^st protracted and acute tortures, an outward indif¬ 
ference and unconc<Sni. 

In these exhibitions of horror, the woineti became the 
principal agents, and seemed fertile irr the execrable in¬ 
vention of new inoik'S o-f coimuanieatiiig pain. The dcnuni 
of vengeance a])peared to take full possession of tlicir hearts, 
and to exclude the introduction of lliesniullest ray <rr pif_\ - 
Tins ferocity, so abhorrent to the sex, must have been 
imbibed and confirmed by a false standard of education and 
example. 

Tlic law of retaliation prevails among all the natives of 
America, They conceii'e that by this means they render 
themselves I'ormidable to otliers, and command respect, 
tl'cif they jKit to exercise towards their t;aptivcs tlie same 
iiiluimaiiity which in similar cinmrnslauces is practised 
fhrougliout the neighbouring tribes, they would only bc- 
(ojiie their dnpc.s, and tend to increase the insolence and 
ferocity of their adversaries. The most mild people arc 
necessitated to depart from the limits of their natural mo¬ 
deration, when they see that it encourages their neigh- 
bonrs to become more bold and intractable. The French 
cxiiibitcd an example of this kiiul, when, to avenge tlieiu- 
si lves on the Iroquois, they were j)ermittcd to treat their 
prisoners as those caplivetl Iroui their own nation were 
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treated by these barbarians. They exercised this power 
with the same thirst of vengeance and cruelty, as charac¬ 
terises a people wliicli delights in blood. They even sur¬ 
passed in refinements of torture the most ex{>erionced and 
veteran executioners among the savages. Tliis rigour they 
asserted to be necessary, in order to subdue, in sonic de¬ 
gree, the enterprising spirit of the enemy, and as a motive 
for retaining them in peace. It is, says a learned Jesuit, 
mortifying to Civilized nations, that such Frenehmeu as 
were naturalized among the savages adopted so readily tlie 
worst of tlieir habits, without the same jiartialily fur imi¬ 
tating their good qualities, that the former became more 
v;icked and cruel than the latter. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

TREATMENT OF PRISONERS IN SOUTH AMERICA—“WARUKE INSTBU 
Mr.NTS-MODE OF MARCH, AND OF ATTACK IN USE AMONG THE IN¬ 
DIANS-EMnASSIF.S-CALUMET OF PEACE-DANCE OF THE CALUMET 

— DANCING, A CEREMONY OF RELIGION AMONG THE AMERICANS— 

I OMMERCIAL EXPEDITIONS-MODE OF COMPUTING THE LAP.SE OF 

IT mi:-RECORD OF EVE.NTS—HIEROGLYPHICS - yUIPOS—DIVISION 

OF TIME-ENUMERATION—GEOGRAPHY-INORDINATE PASSION FOR 

<i AM BEING. 


THE inhabitants of Soutli America, practise 
towards their captives in war, equal barbarity witJi thost- 
of the North, although not accompanied by so many mi- 
inife circmnstahcc’s of torture. The custom of devourin" 
the flesli of tlicir prisoners is, among the former, more 
trequent than among the latter, although all arc more or 
less contauiiiiated by tliis propensity, so abhorrent to iia- 
lure and to humanity. 

Tlie Iba.siliaii.s treat, fora time, their captives with the 
greatest mark.s of kindness, allowing to each a young wo¬ 
man as a constant attendant and companion ; bul, at the 
ex}>iralion of a eerlain period, they are put to death, and 
their llesh is devoured. 

The adoption of slaves, to supply the loss sustained in 
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i^unilies by deaths, is essential io maintain the strength of 
a savage nation. The person adopU'd, becomes in eveiy 
respect a member of the tribe, to which lie is habituateit, 
and naturalized by ecjuality of treatment. The Irocpiois, 
who by this system of j li<y have always suj)plied theii 
Josses, contimied long to maintain their eon.sequenee, and 
to be formidable to the enemies by whieli their territories 
were environed. 

The arms principally in use among the natives of Aiik- 
rica, ('.onsist of bow.s and arrows, .spears, war clubs, iuid 
darts. Sim'.e tbeir intercourse with Europeans, h\ far ilie 
greatest number of the tribes have adoj>te(1 the fu'-il aji-l 
the iron hatehet, whose n.sc tluy discoNcri'd from expiai- 
enee, to be far more cflTicacious anti destructive, than th.it 
of their own simple weapons. 

Tile war-elub of tlie North Amerieans’ i.s formed o! a 
Irani ami tough wood, the handle being tliin and Hat. 
stmit what curved, with .sharp edges, having at its extremity 
a ball of about three inches in diameter. With this, the 
blow’ u{)on the head is generally given, previous to the 
ojx ration of scalping. The clubs used by the Soulli Ame¬ 
rican's in combat, are of hard and heavy w’ood, sharp on 
the two sides, thick in the center, and terminating in 
points. To these ofYensivc arms, .some Indians, when they 
go to wav, add a buckler of bark, to defend them.selves 
from tlic arrows of the enemy. 
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The natives of North-west America, bordering on the 
sea coast, make use of cuirasses and shoulder ]neco.s, com¬ 
posed of ribs of wlialebone closely sewed between skins of 
animals, and parallel to each other. Tliis vestment of war 
is of a flexible nature, and allows to the person who w<.*ai-s 
it, tlie. unrestrained use of his arms. A coarse and large 
gorget, which protects the throat and face as far as (he 
eves, forms another part of their warlike apparel.- d’hc 
licad is defended by a species of hehmd, made of the 
scull and hidr; of some animal of prey. A species of apron, 
of tlu’ same fabric and materials as (he cuirass, is worn 
frmn the waist dowinvards, and a fine skin ada]>1ed tf) the 
twofold purposes of ornament and warmth, reaches from 
tlie .shoulders to the knees. Invested with this armour, 
they bid <lc (iance to the arrows of assailants, but are less 
capable of moving witli agility. The strings of their bows 
consist of thongs of leather. Their lances are twelve feet 
m length, and shod with iron. Their knives t>f the saui.. 
metal, are upwards of two feet in length ; their a\c> are 
of flint, or of a green stone, so hard, tiiat they elcavv tlie 
most compact w'ood without injury to tlie edge. 

The arms of the Caraibs are mueli the same as •those 
alreiuly described. These people pass whole days in their 
haiuniocks, and their indolence and apathy are unequalh'd. 
The bows which they use are about six feet in length, the 
ends arc rounded to an inch in diameter, with notches to 
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stop the cord. 'I'lic' tluckucss gradually augments fioiii 
each end towards t he center, winch is round on the out¬ 
side, and flattened on the inner ])art, so that the middle 
of the bow is an inch and a half in diameter. It i.s gene¬ 
rally fabricated of a green wood, or of a brown mixed with 
stripes of a reddish hue. It is heavy, compact, stiff, 
and of neat workmanship; the cord is of leather. 'Flic 
arrow.s are about tliree feet and a half in length ; the ex¬ 
tremities are bound with cotton thread to prevent tin ni 
from splitting. The point is made of green wood, notched, 
and formed in such a munnci', that, it cannot he extracted 
from the flesh wliich it enters, but by eonsicleial)ly (tt- 
larging the wound, or by puslujig the arrow in a lijrwaril 
direction, and causing it to come mit at another part. 
'i’Jie arrows are ornamented with feathers of various hues, 
split, and glued to the lower end. The points are iin])oi- 
suned with the sap of the Manchineal tree, 'ivliich grows 
upon the sea coast, the exudation of whose bark and foli¬ 
age is of a nature so acrid, that drops of rain falling from 
thence upon the human skin, cause it to sw^ell and blister 
in a painful manner. The arrows in use for killing birds, 
are rounded at the ends, so as not to enter the flesh, but 
only to stun or bruise. 

The Caraibs ensnare the fish by a kind of wooden spear, 
with a cord attached to the lower end, with a piece of 
light wood to serve as a buoy. As soon as the fish is 
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•.J/i’uck, it <laft.s awaj’, and the Caraib 5 \\ after the 

\Hi co ol \vou<I, laj's hold of it, and drags it on ^horo, 

’J'he v.ar eUih is about three and a half feet in lenglh, 
tlal, two iiK-hcs tliick, cxcejjt at the handle, where it di¬ 
minishes, and four intdics at the extrcniily, of a nood 
[)nnd(‘rous aiid hard. The broadest sides are engraven, and 
the hollows are lilled with diftcrent colours. They use this 
insfi-uuicjit with no le.ss strength tJian addrcs.s, and every' 
blu\T aimed with it, fails not to take effect, bv bn akinir 
the bones of the bod}', or splitting the lu^ad asunder. 

’When these.liarbarian-s fight against each other, they 
make M ith a knife t\ro notches at the c^nd of each arrow, 
that when it enters tlic body the i:)oint may break off and 
n tnain, and the arrow may fall to the ground. Although 
tiny generally carry their knive.s naked in tlieir hands, it 
is rarely that tJiey \rouiid one another, except when in- 
toxic;ated. In these moments tliey' are dangerous ; for they 
rcx-al to remembrance an iiijury' they may have received 
from any person pre.sent, and take immediate revenge. 
If the person against Avhom an individual entertained re- 
semtment is thu.s slain, and if none of his relations survive 
to revenge his death, the affair is concluded. But if lie 
have relation^;, or if he have only' been wounded, the ag¬ 
gressor must change his place of abode, or expect retali¬ 
ation on the first opportunity. vStrangers to reconcilia¬ 
tion or forgiveness, no person among them ever under- 
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takes ttu* oUice of mediator bei w'con individuals hostile to 
each other.* 

'riie TiasCAilam, a nation of New Spain, previous to en¬ 
gaging an enemy, let fly among them two arrows, on the 
head of each of which was carved an image of the god of 
war. Of thoMe it became an act of religion, as well as a 
point of honour, to endeavour to regain the po.ssession. 
The fmst onset became, for this nrason, powerful atid ini- 
petuous. 

I’he Peruvians, who were le.ss warlike than the !Me\i- 
caus, felt a peculiar dread in contending against eavah v, 
In order t<» render less formirlable to them the impression 
of that mode of fighting, they made use of a thong of ron- 
siderable length, with a stone attaclied to each end, which 
l>eing throAvn with address, entangled both the rider and 
his Ijorse. 

The whole of the native tribe.s are extremely incautious 
with respect to their encampments at night, even in an 
enemy’s territory. They place no sentries to guard them 
fi'om surprise, and often fall a sacriflee to their indolence 
and false kleas of security. They alledge as An exemption 
from this fatigue, that they who have toiled all day ought 
to enjoy repose during the night. 

The Iroquois appear to be the only jreoplc who are en- 
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titled to an exception in this respect;. They place ad¬ 
vanced ^i^niurds, and scouts in their front; thes*; are always 
in iiiotioii, and convey timely intelligence of tlie approaeli 
fd an encniy. Tliey are, therefore, almost never surprised 
or iuterrnpted, during tJjc period of their hunting exjic- 
dilicnis. 

'I hc chief grounds of warfare among savages are usmilly 
^l<'ri^'ed from jjursuing the chace over territories, wliosc 
htjuuduries arc established, and which arc; considered as 
tlie ])r()j)<;rty of ])articular iriUcs ; each mcnilier of a trilx* 
being }>erfeeUy m'cU acquaintc;d with ihc limits of his 
country. 

If reproached by Europeans, on acc'.ouriL of their fero¬ 
city, they wili coldly reply, that human existence is as 
nothing, that they do not avenge tbemselvcs of their ene¬ 
mies, when they immediately deprive them, of life, but by 
indicting on them torments, protracted, acute, and severe ; 
and that, if in warfare, death were the only object of dread, 
Avouicn might as freely engage in it as men. 

A< the age of twenty-one, a warrior usually commences 
his career, which he terminak's at hfty. If he bear aims 
at an earlier, or at a later period, it is only on predatory 
expeditions, which arc not the regular occupatious of a 
warrior. 

When an invading party arrives within aliout forty 
leagues of the cneniy, the chace is laid aside, and the 
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wurriur.s arc .satislicd w'itli cairvinir, each a small bag of 
Hour, or mca], made iVom Indian corn, of about twenty 
pounds weight, wiiich tl:ey eat mixed Avith water, as tin y 
are cautious of lighting fires, lest they should be disco¬ 
vert d by <he smell, or by the smoke. 

Tlie Illinois, Outagaiuis, llurons and Saulteurs, tlu* 
Oumaiais, the Oiitaouais, the Algonquins, the Abiuatpiis, 
and ^licmacs, are the nations generally at war with'the 
Iroquois, and they do not hesitate sometimes to advanec 
in small parties of thirty or forty, even to tlie villages tn' 
the enemy, trusting, in ease of detection, to their speed 
in running. They have tlie precaution to inareli in files, 
and the oHlee of him who is the last in retreat, is earc- 
fully to sprinkle leaves over the footsteps of the party. 

IVlien arrived within the territory of the enemy, they 
travel all night, and pass the day in laying with the face 
towards the ground, among brusliwood or brambles, either 
in company or dispersed- Towards evening, or as soon 
as the sun has gone down, they forsake their ambuscadi’, 
attacking, witliDUt distinction of age or sex, all whom 
they meet; their custom lieing, to spare neither women 
nor children. Wlicn they have compleated their massacre, 
and taken the scalps of the dead, they have the hardi¬ 
ness to put forth a mournful cry. Should they perceive 
at a distance any of the enemy, they give them to under¬ 
stand, that they have killed some of tlieir people, naming 
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the particular nations and persons by whom tlic dei d was 
peilbnned. They then betake themselves to flight, with 
all possible swiftness, in different directions, until they 
reach a certain rendezvous at the distance of many 
leagues. 

I’he party to which a state of warfare becomes most 
burdensome, and which feels in a greater degree tlum its 
opponent, the evil effects resulting from it, omits no mea- 
<uiv, for endeavouring to quiet the tempest, and to restore 
tranquillity. It takes advantage of every opening for m- 
goLiat ion ’ which presents itself, and when a prospect of 
success appears, ambassadors arc sent to make prf'posi- 
tions of peace. The victor, on his part, generally re¬ 
ceives those overtures with avidity, because war, always 
onerous to those engaged in it, wastes the population and 
r(;sources of lius tribe ; and, conceiving that lu; is in aeon- 
ililioii to procure by negotiation considerable advantages, 
is not unfrequently the first to take secret measures for 
promoting the object of peace. 

Ambassadors from neutral tribes are usually previously 
dispatched to smooth by presents the way for those of the 
hostile party, and when it is conceived they may >14111 
safety be sent, men of known capacity for that function 
are selected from among the ancients, wlio, alter much de¬ 
liberation in council, are instructed in the business of their 
mission. Their orders are recorded on coilai-s of wain- 
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punij or on sniiiH (»f wooH of dilu'n'.nt fii^iur's, wliicli 

are ciileulatcd to oonA’oy distinct mcaiiiniis ; tiiat on tlic 
one haml nothing may he forgottcji, and on tlie lotJicr, tiiut. 
t,lie envoys exceed not the limits of their eiiarge. 

llavior received their instructions* the amhassatlor.s set 
out vith presents t'^; he oioM'od. ■which are always taken 
from the })ub}ic stock ; and they are accon^panitd liv a 
certain number of young men, to do honour to the cha¬ 
racter with wliich tliey are invested. 

An amliassador among the Mexicans was distinguished 
by a mantle of cotton embroidered with gold, an<I orna¬ 
mented with fringe. In his right hand he lield a broad arrow 
witli the feathers upwards, and in his left a shell in the shajie 
of a buckler. Tlie subject of the einba-ssy was denoted by 
the colour (jf tlie feathers, red being a symbol of war, and 
WJiite indicating peace. He rvas by these tokens entitled to 
respect, but was not permitted to turn out of the royal 
roads of the province through wliich he passed, but upon 
penalty of foriciting his privileges and immunitie.s. 

Ilefore their arrival at the village of the enemy, the am- 
bassadors halt, and dispatch one or tw^o young men to 
amionncc their approach ; on -which a party of old men 
is sent out to meet and to wdcome them, by ac(piainting 
them that a cabin is provided for their reception, and that 
of their attendants. On reaching the village, they find in 
the cabin into wliich they are conducted, a kettle on the 
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fire, aad young men occupied in preparing food, of which 
none, but the ,slraugt‘r.s are allowed to partake. 

Aftei’ one or two day.s of repose, the ambassadors dis¬ 
close their propositions, and present their Manipuiu belts 
in public council, which is convened not only for the pur¬ 
pose of hearing what they hav<i to advance, but also fur 
that of singing and festivity. They are, in the mean time, 
\ igilant of their interests, and avail themselves of tlie pe¬ 
riod allotted for secret negotiation; the result of their 
mission will dept nd on their ability and address. Aftf’r 
due deliberation on tlie propositions, the ambassadors are 
sent home with defuulive answers, or are iiumediately ful- 
lowtd by envoys from the other party, who rcjily by a 
munber of belts equal to that of the articles contained in 
the scliemo of jiaeilication. 

Should tlic resolution of prolonging the term of warfare 
prevail among tlie eouneil, the situation of the ambassa- 
sadors becomes then perilous in the extreme ; no respect 
is entertained for their character, unless when the event 
IS undecided ; neither a reliance on the faith of the tribe 
to which they are sent, northe nature and quality of tlu'ii 
mission, can be admitted as a plea for protection ; as .soon 
as the final resolution is adopted, the heads of the ambas¬ 
sadors are broken, even sometimes on their mats. But in 
order to avoid the appearance of such a liagraiit violation 
of the rights of hospitality, aiul tlie bonds of coutulcnce. 
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oivility, and y<»n!ig iiK'n arv dispatched to kill them, a< 
the di.stHiK'e of a few flays jomney from the, village. 

, Among the natives who possess the tracts of teiTitoiy 
in Louisiana, and arlong the borders «£ the Missisippi, th»' 
rights of countries arc much more re.spected, than among 
the Iroquois, or the other savages of Canada> 

The former, in their most important ceremonies and 
traasafitionb, make use of a large pipe, called the calmuel 
of peace. It is composed of stone, either of a red, blaek, 
or whitish hue, polished like marble. The body of tlu' 
calumet is eight inches, and the bead which contains tlx- 
tobacco is three inches long. The handle, Avliich is oi 
wood, and is fotir or fiVc feet in length, is perforated in 
the centre, to aftbrd a passage for the smoke. The em¬ 
bellishments Muth M hich it is adornwl consist of the fea¬ 
thers and wings of various birdvS of beautiful plumage. It 
is coirsidelx'd as an appendage of state, and regarded a.< 
the calumet of the sun, to whom it is presented to be 
smoked, when calm weather, or rain, or sun.shine, is re¬ 
quired. 

The calumet has the same influence among savages that 
a flag of truce ha.s among civilized nations. They would 
conceive themselves highly criminal, and that they should 
draw misfortune on their nation, were they to violate the 
privileges which the presence of this venerable pipe is al- 
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ioweii lo licsloiv. TIr; red phmuRje mIucIi (!'•(.!;>, ilu- ri\~ 
linnet denotes us.-ilstance to be given. The w iiile nnd on v 
mixed logethi'r, indicate peace and an oiler <d' aid. i.oi 
only to lliein to udiom the calumet is presented, hut also 
to their allies. 

■Among some of the nations inliabiting the nortli-iresl 
of this continent, the cxretnony of smoking i.s ]>raetisc;d 
vith much solemnity, previous to the discussion or <‘xe- 
eution ol any transaction ofdniportlinee. When anv dif- 
fi renee.s arising lietween meinber.s of the same tribe are to 
be decidctl or accommodated by the chief, he announces 
lii-s iui(fntion of smoking in the sacred stem, and no per¬ 
son who entertains enmity to any of the company a.ssem- 
bled for this purpose-can smoke from this pipe, as tlitu 
ceremony is supposed to bury in oblivion all former cause.s 
of hatred. Although all the nicmlsers of the tribe arc sup¬ 
posed to be pix-seiit, it i.s not absolutely necessaiy that each 
individual should assist, and many are exempted by as¬ 
serting that they have not. jn'eparcd themselvi-,s by purifi¬ 
cation. Contracts confirmed by this ceremony are fullillcil 
with t he most .seru})uiou.s punctuality, and persons going a 
journey, and lea\’ing the sacred stem as a jiledge of their re¬ 
turn, fail not, il’ it he in their power, to ]>erform the promise. 

The nations on the borders of the iVIissisippi arc- .scru- 
j>uH>ii.s of batliing themselves on tlie euinmeniviucnt of 
l!u.* .'■'ummer, or of eating new fruit,s, until they have- per- 
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formed the calumet dance, wliicli among these pcojile i-j 
celebrated only by the mos! considerable })eisons. It i(4 
sometimes practised for ci)nfnmiiig |x:ace, or for uniting 
themselves in war against the enemy. At other periods 
it is ill use for jiublic rejoicing. 

IlaA'ing made choice oi a cleared spot, they surround 
it Avith small trees and branches, cut, and jilaced perpen¬ 
dicularly in tlie ground, to afford a sliade for those avIio 
are to compo.se the band. A large mat i.s .spread, on 
which is placed the god of the person Avho give.s the dance. 
This deity i.s generally a serpent, a bird, or an)- other 
thing of which he may have dreamt. On the right of the 
manitou are placed the calumet, with the tropliies of Avar- 
fare, the club, the hatchet, the bow, the quiATr and ar¬ 
rows. The singers, consisting of both men and avouk ii. 
are seated under the foliage upon mats. The first part ot 
the danc'c is performed by one person, who throAvs him¬ 
self into A^arious attitudes, and exhibits gesticulations Avitb 
the calumet in his hand. In the second part lie invite.s 
.some \rarrior to join him in tlic dance; tlie latter ap¬ 
proaches with liis bow and arroAvs, and hatchet or club, 
and commences a duel against the other, who has no in¬ 
strument of defence but the calumet. The one attacks, 
the other defends, the one aims a bioAV, the other parries 
it; the one flies, the other pursues; then he who flies 
wheels about, and in lus turn puts his adversary to flight. 
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All these movements are perfornicd Avitli set steps, and in 
cadence, accompanied I>y the sound ol’ voices and drums, 
and ill civilized eouiifrics might pass for Die commence¬ 
ment of a ballet. 

The (laiu'C, among the natives of America, is not con- 
■sidered as a simple relaxation from the more essential diftic.s 
t)t’ iifi‘, or as an amusing exercise. AVith them it is regarded 
as a eeremony of religion, and jiractised upon occasions 
tlie most serious and solemn. Without the intervention 
of tlit' dance, no public or private Iransaction of moment 
can taki- cftcct. It seems to operate as a charm, in 
rousing the natives from their habitual indolence and tor- 
piiiity, and in inspiring them with activity and animation. 

These ceremonies vary in figure, according to circum¬ 
stances, or the occasions ou which they arc in use, and 
difler considerably' from each other. For the ealuniet, for 
tlie chiefs, for'a'ar, for marriage, and for jmblic sacrifices, 
distinct dances are appropriated. 7'hat of the calmiK’t is the 
must striking, and appears to be the most .serious. It is 
danciMl only on particular occurrences, M'hen strangi'rs jiass 
tlirongli the country, or when tlic enemy sends umbassa- 
dvu's to offer conditions of peace. If it be by land that 
cilluT the one of the other approach the village^ the inha¬ 
bitants depute one of their jieople, who advances, ex¬ 
claiming that he carries the calumet.of peace, whilst the 
strangers halt until they are invited to approach. Some 
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of tlie young men then go out of the village, arrange 
t}ieiusi..lves in an (jval figure near tlic gate, and dancing 
whilst tiie .''tiongcrs pi'oeend, fium a second oval, in tlm 
Centre of wliirli they place the bearer of the calumet. 
This dance < ontinue.s for half an hour, at the cxj)i!-ation 
of which the perfonner.s ap[»roach in ceremony, to receive 
the sliangers, and to conduct them t(^ the feast that has 
been prepared for tlie occasion. With n'garri to straug<n-s 

v/ho travel by w'ater, the same fi»nnalities are observtd. 

« 

Avith this difference only, that a canoe with two or threi> 
])ersons in it, is dispatched to the extremity of the vil¬ 
lage, bearing the calumet of peace raised like: a mast in 
the prow. 

The war dance is performed by tin* whole comijany in 
turn, all but the actor being seated on the ground in a 
circular figure ; he moves from right to left in the dance, 
singing at the same time Ills own exploits, and those of 
his ance.stors. At the conclusion of the narration of eaeJi 
warlike feat, he gives a blow with a club, on a post 
planted in the centre of the circle near to certain jH'rsoiis, 
Atdio beat time on piece.s of bark, or on a kettle covered 
with a dressed skin. 

In this pantomimical display, he explaiii.s what he ha.s 
Avitnessed in expeditions against tlie enemy, Avithout omit¬ 
ting any of the circumstances. They Avho are present at 
this recital rise in a body, and join in tfie dance; and 
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\\^jthout any previous concert or pri*parution, txiiibil tliese 
act ions with as inucli vivacity as if they "had actiialiy as- 
.siste<l in them,, 'i’hey thus delineate with considerable 
animation, and a nuiUiplicity of gestures, any occurrence 
which tlicy liave witnessed, placing it in a certain degree 
before the ('yes of the sp('ctator: an art in wliich some of 
their orators have acquired an astonishing degree of per¬ 
fection. ' 

During the intervals of .song, frequent distributions of 
tobacco, and of otber articles, an; iiiadc', among the guests, 
and tbe wholeceroimmy generally eonclndcs by an imme¬ 
diate partition and consumption of the remainder of the 
provisions in the cabin. 

>Vhen it is re.solvcd to engage in any particular daiu'c, a 
f)erson i.s .sent around the village, to give notice to each 
cabin or faiuil}, which deputes one or two of its mcudiei s 
to l>e present. In tlu* centre of tlie place where the dance 
i.s to be held, a .small scaffold is prepared, whfjre a bench 
is placed for the .singers. One hold.s a kind of drum, an¬ 
ti her a chichicoue, or the skeleton of a tortoise fdled 
with pebbles. Whilst they sing, and make a noise with 
the.se instruments, they are joined by the spectators, who 
strike with sticks again.st pots and kettles, or dried 
pieces of bark which they hold before them. The dancers 
turn in a ciiTuifous figui-e without joining hands, cat h 
maiving different gestures with his arms and legs, and, al- 
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though, perhaps, none of the movements arc similar, but 
whimsical, and according to ca])rice, yet the cadence is 
never violated. They follow the voices of the singers 
by the contimied cmiiunation of he he, which is concluded 
by a general cry of approbation still more elevated. 

The discovery dance is a natural representation of what 
passes in a war expedition, and the principal object of 
tliose engaged in it is to search for an opportunity ol‘sur¬ 
prising their supposed enejuics. It is practised by only 
tao persons at a time, avIio represent the departure of the 
Avarriors, their march, ami encampments, 'i'hcy go forth 
to descry the enemy, they make ap])roiu.“lH s in llic most 
elandcstine and conc(?a1ed manner, stop as if to hieathe, 
then of a sudden blaze forth into at)g(T, as if they in¬ 
tended to destroy every one within their reach. 'J'he pa- 
joxysm of fury being somcAvIiat cxliausted, tliey st ize on 
<^)ne of the emnpany present, us if he were a prisoner of 
war, atid j)retcnd to break his heati and strip off his scalp. 
Tile principal actor then nins a sJiort distance, and alirujitly 
stops, Avhen his passion seems to subside, and his intellects 
to resume their ordinary state of composure. This stage 
of the exhibition represents the retreat, made at first Avith 
rapidity, and aftciAA'ards Aiitli more leisure, lie cxpres.ses 
by different cries the various degrees of elevation to which 
liis courage Avas raised during the cainjiaign, and finishes 
ttiUi a recital of the valorous deeds which he achicAxd. 
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J’he miiNic and dances of the Anu-ricans, so iirctruhr, 
so rude, so boisterous and terrific, allbrd no pit'asure to a 
cultivated ear, and appear to civilized persons barliaruus 
and disgusting. They who liave not been witnesses oi 
tlu;se spectacles can forui but a faint idea of them. In the 
impetuous violence of their songs and dances, neither art, 
melody, nor delicacy, can be tract'd. The natives, how¬ 
ever, discover, according to tlieir conceptions, sidficii nt 
charms in them, and derive IVoin them the most lively 
entertainment. Tluni: youth arc more passionate!}' fond 
of thestf tlian Euro}x;aiis are of theatrical cNliibirioits. 

In the earlier stages of society, and among every bar- 
barou.s nation, dancing is alone e\hibit(“d as an imitative 
art. Among societies which have made considerable ad¬ 
vances in civilization, it loses, in a great tlegree, this elia- 
racter, ami degenerates into a set of uniform, unmeaning 
movements. 

Tlu: calumet is not only an emblem of peace or war, 
but it is liki'wisc used in commerce, to insure safety on a 
journey. The (ammierce of savages consists only in th<’ 
exchange of one necessary article for anotlicr of which 
they may be in want. The territory of one nation sup¬ 
ply’s some productions peculiar, perhaps, to itself, and of 
whic.li another situation may be destitute; the object of 
their traffic is, therefore, to circulate and diffuse the over¬ 
plus of their several commodities. Tliesc are principally 
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inaizo or Indian (xtii, tolracco, j>urccl;jin, fnrs, <lrcs:K'd 
.'.kins, inuts, oamx "), ba&lvLis, '\V'«iks rntuposccl ol the halt 
f)f tlve oriiiinil or moose deer, of that ol the biiftalo, and 
of 1 he stained quills of the porcuyhnc, hammocks of cot - 
ton, mats f)f varioiKs kinds, house.liohl utensils, cahiuji k^, 
a!)d ah tliat their unimproved ingenuity halii suggested 
ibr mitigating the asperities of their mode oj’ existiaiie. 

'i'he festivals ;oid dance.-, v Inch (he savage.s celehrati* in 
ii'iMiig to trade uith <ii-'taii'. nations, render da ir < nunci - 
cial int <.■]'< ■ou.rse agrecalile and yileasani. 'i'lieir ! radle. i- 
<'nnmcnced l.>y jncstails, udheh are (.nTci-esi ('■ lie.' chief, ot¬ 
to 1 he. Vhole body <»!’ a trilu-, by when; :n! eqe-val !it 
returned, anil aei-eytted wil.hout .si rtipulovis invi ■ l ig.dioii 
This s])eeu;,s o'f giii may la- <-.)!isiden, d as a gener.d i:i.\ le- 
cii (.1 on the merehan.hsv- 'I'he exehangi is iht.n earrit i.l 
on betwceji im'i\idiails, anti i'rtiin one e;d;.iu to a'-utla j . 
'Phe arlicli.- to be (h>pos. d ot J- sent !o oiu- oi tlie iisnuhes. 
from whom .sum. tiling is bruughi baek snpitostd to he ot 
equal value. It the vender be, di eali.-iled. he enquires 
from whence tlic thing given in barter was brought, and 
wnthdiaws Ins inercliaiidise, provided he receives not the 
juice he has alfixetl to it. The estimation Jii which the 
seller holds liis property, anti tlie degree of avidity on the 
jjart of th( jmrchasci to possess it, are the only rt^gida- 
lions of t;xeluing(‘. 

A singular inode of coiiiinerce prevails among some of 
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the ]jt4iavi.s' of C'liili who i; r ou the* itiounL'UDs of fl^-' 
Andrs, and soninu imf it of ?lic t>;' nt'ra] prar- 

ticc <d sava-;:;-.-',, ^Vlscn fho S[>anis!i traders arrive at a 
p'aia . vidii 'll li!cyfi\f>n as ih" mart <d roannodi- 

tie-. ..e ijnnir diatetv a'i<irc.'.s :ie.nisi'lva-s fo the chief <>! 
til! t ii: . \ \ ; r.'kiiiti presents fo hnii, and to raa’ry 
inen'hi i ni in.' faniiiv ; altei’ Arhseh da eiiad psibhshe. 
to ills disper'ie eoani rvanea, t a she!!, the 

.i<!'i\al if d'l wi,n wdaen tli-y ninv Iraue. 

fl>n'; i,.' .e,--, mhjiai. tiie'r c’carain*;’ tiie merchandjse, eon- 
s.;ysny (s] sl'.iUs. 1!)!'!..ley-ci'aisscs, k^i^■es, hatchets, eoinhs, 
ui’i dies. hn. ides, vil-,. ; :imajMcnts, aiul 0 variety 

>e '.i.uiiietcn s. tVfunall hasfx.’iat '-arehdiy <•{-' 

i.ioiti'i ata! iiisjn cied, and tfie ra ' e>i Ivarii r ai>‘ieed on, 
«•<•( I'v i'ii< e;!!.-i'a s f> f i eaiiic. *ha' udiich he M’ants, with¬ 
out jiavfii:', *''M- !i ,■■<> tinu the >='.'ole o.!' lie goods fo]- '-air 
are i teiecd viihoui j)-. (k iu;,; known to t lie iilercli.iUt 
r, iioni.:' (v v.i'iv taki'u. or Ins a.s<‘erfjining any of Ins 
debtors. hi n lie expressi’s lu.s intent h>m of dcjnirting, 
the ( liii'f, by a second sound of the sheil gives an order 
f )r pa\eneio, and eadv peison retuins to tJie ajuKunfed 
.spot of rendezveus, faithtully eariyinu v. ith Ihin whale\ei 
value was allixed to tlie articles ot his elnm;e- 

One .savage nation fiay.s to .uiotiier, in passing liirough 
its tenitory on a eoinmereial expiahtion, a certain tax for 
penni.ssiou to proceed quietly- Iloweter disinterested the 
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savage may appear, he is not iva<:y '^n, and can eoncluet lus 
own atfairs v.Aii'TieioDi : i.iinug aiiu .uMivs-. As (he pro- 
pc'rty of 1‘airopf nns is nni always in sai- ly v luist iMigaged 
in coniinereial intc reourse willi inanv^ of the sa\a£re trilxv,, 
who are frecpu.'ntly utldicted to tlieft, .so tlie salvages, on 
tlir of/ier iiand, are liable to be ov<‘rreac:hc*d by those who 
arc inclined to deceive them, or wJio flatter thenisei\'(;s 
with deceiving tluin, when a speedes of violc-m-e has been 
eKerci.scHl towards them, to which oj[>j[><csil ion vonid l)c. 
vain. 

The Europc'uns who traded with the' iiilial>ilaii{s of 
I.ouisiana, in imitation of those' nations, availed tiicm- 
strlves of the calumet, and participate d in all tlie <-i rcino- 
nie.s which they practise in tlic ri (rci)tion ol strajtgers, in 
obtaining liberty of pa.ssage through a country, in muin- 
taining tranquillity of commerce, iu lamenting the dead, 
and.in strengthening the ties of alliance whicli tliey had 
contracted. 

The native's of Anieric:a reckon the lapse of time' by 
nights * ratlier than by days, and divide, it into lunar 
months. This mode is, however, corrt;ctcd b}’ the course 
of the .sun, wlK'ncc; tlieir years are rcgnlated, and disti i- 

* Tlie Hebrews, il uppears by Che sarreil writiiifjs, bef^nu tlielr nnrtlie- 
jneron bv Che evefiiii^. The Saxons, a.s well as the (iaiils, reckoned by 
nii;bls and iio( by days ; and hence «ho se’niii>.ch( and ibrfui<jht still ia use 
amungst the Hritons. * 
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hnfci.l ink) the four seasons, and into IwcKe laoie.lis. 'rii^ 
sol.ir ycnirs arc dcslincd lo inaik the ii^c oj inai!. Aih'a h is 
denoUsl by the attaiiinicnt of a certain jiiiiid'. r wfiia^.d 
day s. Tin- sanietiini of expression is in irse u'sjjectinL^ the 
snn. M'lio is said so many times to have regained the point 
from wheiu'e he commenres his eoni'se. The junnber ol 
years to be spc'eitied is fre(}uenlly' jnarked by tJie name? of 
one of Ih( seasons, and a person is said, in reference to 
ln^ age, to have survived so many winters. Those inlia- 
bilants of America who had attained to a considerable de¬ 
gree of redinenu nt, n-gnlated also their years by the pro- 
gr«‘ss of t.iu; sun. The Peruvians computed their y(“ars 
by the summer and winter solstices; and for this pnr- 
])nse, toAvers and i)illars Averc erected in dilYcrcnt parts 
of the. c ity of Cusco, and of tlie ein})ire; tlie sj)acc h('- 
tween two to\ver.s, through wdiich the snn {)assi“d at his 
ri^iug and setting, determined tlie exact period of the sol- 
.'.tiec s, 'idle Inca, in order to make this observation with 
aceurae.y, ])laced himself in a convenient situation, from 
wheiiee he viewed with attention whether the sun rose and 
set, between the two tmvers wliieli stood east and west. 
vSome of the most intelligent amongst their omunfus, or 
pliilosophers, made in anotlier situation the same kind of 
observations, and from the result of tlu;se together, the 
time of the solstice was determined with a tolerable degree 
of accuracy. At the apj^roach of the vernal equinox, tlie 
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inhabitants of Cusco iniule great rejoicings, patitcn- 
larly on a spot dcaiominated Cokampara, or tlie Ga5'(I«*n of 
tlie Sun. One of ilK?ir pj incipal festivals was celebrated 
at the brumal equinox, Avhich was ascertained by the 
shadows of certain pillars placed before the temple ot thal 
luminary. When the shadows projected by these columns 
reached to particular points, upon a line drawn from cast 
to west, experKmee had taught them to detcniune the 
]>roximit.y or distance from tJie equinox. If when the >!m 
altuined lus meridian there was no shadow from tin pil¬ 
lar, the true equinox was concluded to bt; on that day 

The Peruvians reckoned as many days in tla' yi .e .r.^ 
are admitted by Europeui'.s, dividing them mlu 
lunar months, eatdi distinguisht;d iyy a naimo ami ih - 
eleven remaining solar days were again subdivided. 

The solar year of the Mexicans eonsisttd of three him- 
dred and sixty days, distributed into eighteen niontlis of 
twenty day.s each. As, however, the course of the .sun 
allowed them five supernumerary days, they eonsidcir d 
these in the .same light as that in wliich tlu'y wcie lield 
by the Egyptian.s. They wxre prescribed as days of exemp¬ 
tion from all laborious pursuits, and on which the priests 
made no oblations. They were occupied only in visiting 
and amusements. After this intercalation, the new year 
commenced with the spring. The Peruvians at first ac- 
counted tlieir year to begin from January, but afterwards 
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in the inonih of December, when their calendar was re¬ 
formed by one of the Incas. 

The M(!xicans, besides the arrangement already men¬ 
tioned, divided the year according to Uie seasons, into 
four equal parts ; these had each a distinct name, and a 
<hftcrent syin])o}, by which it was denoted. Neither their 
moutlis nor their weeks were regulated like ours ; tJie lat- 
tcr cojisisted of thirteen days. Tliey also joined t.ogethrr 
a |)i riod ol years, similar to the number of the days in 
their weeks, four of which composed an age, or fifty-two 
years. The form of this secular calendar was rcprc'seiiU d 
by a wheel, or by a cross with four equal branches, the 
sun lieing painted in tlie center. Every branch or spoke 
had its distinct colour, and W'as divided into thirteen parts, 
to specify the number of yours. On the outer rim the 
jniiu lpal events which had occurred in eacJi year, were 
delineated in hieroglyphics. 

In order to transmit to posterity the event of the. coir- 
<}iust of their country, they painted on this wheel a mao 
ill the Spanish costume, with a hat on his head. But a.s 
this couhl not give a detail of the various occurrencts 
nhieh took place at that period, they supplied the defect 
hy ( ommitting to memory, and retaining by frequiuit re¬ 
cital, several pieces of poetry or prose, composed by their 
learned men. Tliese commentaries to the hieroglyphics 
were transmitted from father to .son, ami thus descended 
to iioslerity. 
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They had also a species of calico on v liich they deline¬ 
ated certain objects, in order lo recal the recollection of 
ineuiorable incidiaits, and to these delineations they added 
siijns or niiniher.s, so disyiose-l as to assist in ONpiessing a. 
thought, or fonniTig an argument. They had books drawn 
up in thi.s manner, in wdiich Avere ])n.“served tlie memoirs 
of aniicpiity. The ceremonies of religion were also by this 
means rc'corded, and the books which concerned them 
Avere dt'posited in the temples. 

As, tike the PeruA'ians, they belicA'cd that the Avoild 
should perish on the lapse of a certain number of :igt'>, 
they cxtinguiftlied, on the expiration c>f the last ac.'.i of 
each secular period, tlu* sacred fires in their templt as 
Avell as those in (heir own houses; bve/ e in pieces aii ihe 
utensils AA'lnch theA' had iti use for tood, as it tlay sbouid 
no longer liave occasion fur nourisliment. and seeiiu'd yier- 
snaded that the earth atus about to fall into < iiaos. or to 
be finally di.s.solA'ed. Impressed with this coiivic lion, they 
passed the night in darkness, agitated betwei-n hope and 
fear. When they beheld the duAvn of the morning an- 
nounre the return of the sun, the air Avas ( very Avlien; 
heard to re-echo Avith acclamations of jtjy', swelled and ex¬ 
tended by the sound of a vari(!ty of instruments of music. 
They kindled new fires in the temples, and in their dwell¬ 
ings, a festiA'al was celebrated hy sacrifax's and .solemn 
processions, and tliey returned thanks to tlieir God, Asdio 
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in his bounty liad revisited tlunn with his light, and hud 
introduecd them to tlic conimc^ucement of another aiie. 

Tlie Peruvians had a mode of registering, by means of 
quipos, or strings of cotton, the important events wliicli 
took phu:e in their governrtlent. These appear also to 
have been used for the purpose of facilitating and render¬ 
ing more accuiate and expeditious, the modes of calcula¬ 
tion. The objects of enumeration were represented by 
the colours, and the numbers w'ere specified by the knots, 
and by means of them tlie^ w'ere capable of forming a 
great variety of combmations. The care of these instru¬ 
ments of record and account was committed to (.ertuin 
persons, called Quipocamayus, whose numlxT was regulated 
])y that of the inhabitants of the cities and province'^. 
These olTicers kept similar reckonings, and operated as 
checks upon each other. One person miglit have trans¬ 
acted the business of the 'wlTOic ; but it Mas thouglit ne¬ 
cessary, for the prevention of fraud or collusion, to di¬ 
vide Unit ollicc into several branches. By means of these 
ijiiipDs, tile annual tribute payable to the Inca M-as eoni-^ 
puk'd, a register of the army, of tlvose M ho were slain in 
battle, and of liirlhs and deaths, was retained. In a]>ply- 
ingthemto the purpose of historical records, they Mere 
found extremely defec-tive; and, to explain them, songs 
and poems were composed, M'hich wcil recited on certain 
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occasions, in ojck r tt) ditVu.'^.' a knowlcduc of thcsn, and ro 
refresli the rcccUection Tin \ v crc I bus traiisniiLk *! iVuai 
one generatTni to unotjurr. 

When tlie Caraibs wish lo remind Ihcinselvtss ut' sunn' 
I’utnre transaction, in wtiicii rhev are to he e!iira'j;e<l at a 
.slalt.-d |H‘rio<l, they take a certain number of peas, acconi- 
ing to that of tlie days which are to elapse, and regularlv 
every morning put one into acalibaslj, until the wliole ha\e 
been thus disposed of. They u.se also eords, similar t(* 
the quipos of tlie Peruvians, with which they aid ;i.e nie- 
mory by tying a number of knots. They regulaU’ then 
months by moons, and their years by iiarvests. The} hkt - 
wise compute them by the course of tlie pleiadcs, 

The twenty-four hours are divided into sun-rise, mid¬ 
day, sun-set, and night. The year of many of the na¬ 
tives of North America is composed of twelve s\'no(iit 
months, with this distinctioit, that at the end of ex-rry 
thirty moons, they allow one supernumerary to jiass, w]a< h 
they terra the lost moon, and their reekoning is afterwards 
.continued in the usual manner. They apply to every 
month a particular name. They know Avith tolerable ex¬ 
actness tile hour of the day or night, CA^en when neither 
sun nor stars are discernible. 

The number tipn, is, among the savages, a comjilcte 
and perfect quantit3^ They reckon the units to the amount 
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oi tc-Ji, then tlu; tons units, to ;i ImndrcJ, .tiui a iuio- 
dred in like manner to a thousand. 

Altitoutfli totuIJy unacquainted ivith tlic science of g<-o- 
grapliy, the natives descrihe with ciiiisiderable coircctncss 
the countries udiicli they have oi'tcn traversed. They mark 
the nortli by the polar star, and •Iclineatc afti;r tlicir own 
manner, the liarbours, bays, and coasts ol lakes, the ri¬ 
vers, roads, mountains, morasses, inc'.nlows, and eslinuiU' 
the distances by days and half days; each day being fiv<‘ 
leagues, Avlum they travel by land. When travelling by 
water, they can form an estimate of tlie distance whierh 
they liave passed over, by the motion with which tiny 
have iinjxdled the canoe, if on a smooth surface. If they 
move down a stream of water, they judge of tin; distance 
by the rajiidity with which tliey are carried along by its 
current. Their geographical charts are formed on the 
bark of bircli trees. 

Ib'sides their oi'dinary and necessary occupations, the 
savages have games of umusement and of exercise, whicli 
lend to strengthen and give jday to the museles of the 
bodv'. One of their most cch brnted games of hazard is 
condueted with mils, or small ovals cut from Innies, wliieh 
are twice the size of cln’rry stones, and nearly ol tin; same 
form, tlie ,side.s Ix-ing somew-hat tlattened. Their number 
consists of six or eight, one half being paint. <( black, and 
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tlie other half of u ycllcnv coloiir, I’hcy are put into a 
wooden howl, wliicli is kept in nif>tion for some time, and 
tlien suddenly knocked against (he ground, to cause (lie 
nuts to spring upwards. Sometimes tlie hand only is usc«l, 
wiicn the nuts arc shaken like dice, and thrown upon a 
snrootii skill, spread out for the occasion. If all the sides 
ol the same colour are uppermost, or two of one, and two 
ot another, the player gains ; hut if the mnuher he un¬ 
equal, he loses. Although the nuts are distinguislied only 
by tile marks on two sides, a number of comlnnations an.; 
yet expressed tlicreby, which tend to render the game ju’o- 
tracted and agreeable. One half of a village soiufijines 
plays against the other half, and even neiglihuuring vil¬ 
lages asst'iuhle to take a part. They stake upon the issue 
of the game,, furs, porcelain, and other articles of value, 
which become the prhie of the conqueror. It is not un- 
fritquent to see dependent upon this game, goods to tlie 
amount of a thousand crowns. There are some of the na¬ 
tives, in whom the passion for gambling is so predominant, 
that they will not only lose every thing they possess, but 
will stake their freedom fur a limited period ; and, after 
haviugkStripped themstdves naked, and lost their cloathing 
in the severity of the winter, will, with reluctance, with- 
vliuw from this sceiu; of hazard. They will thus sacrifice 
tveiy thing to the chance of fortune ; and many prepare 
themselves for the game by. a rigid fust. 
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1 lie :i])ptitran(T (.*t I he sava^<‘s, when en^',i;;iid in tin'': 
spt'eies of iuniiseincail, is eagvi ;m;<i aiiiiuiited, >^d!ilst t!;,‘ 
jilayer is agitating- the howl or platter, they who wauvr on 
liis side, cry with one voice, i'ux'vsaiitly rejieatini; the v i Jj 
Aviiicli tliey entertain lor a particiilar colour and posif.!i)!i 
of the nuts, whilst the adverse party exalt their voice on 
tlu'ir jjarl, and earnestly demand the reverse, ddiev have 
another game of hazard, which rtapiires eon.sitlerabic ad¬ 
dress. It is played with straws, or with small jiicccs ot 
wood of unequal length, which, after being divided, are 
made to jtass tlirough tlreir hands with admirable dex¬ 
terity ; an unequal number is always fortunate, but tin 
mimber nine is superior to all others. The division of the 
+5tii:k.s or straws, is calculated either for heightening or 
lowering the game, and bets arc increased according to 
the number, until the conclusion. When villages play 
against each otliei', their attention becomes so powerfully 
aftracted, that the game is prolonged for two or three 
flays. Although every thing aj'pears to be conducted with 
tranquillity, and with the .sJicw of good faith, much chi¬ 
canery, and many feats of address are notwithstanding 
jiraetised. They arc generally ex})ort at slightness of hand, 
and seem to exert their skill in deceiving each other, and, 
at the same lime in avoiding detection. 

Tiiey liave four or five ditYerenfc games which they pla^ 
with the ball, one of which is conducted by placing two 
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murks at the (listauco ul’tli'-vc or tour linuflred pan's from 
fach otlicr, tlie players asseiuolin”’ in tl)<- middle s[)aee, or 
between the two boimdarie.-.. Jle wiio comiueiiees tin- 
ijaiue holds in his hand a larijo bail, nrurie of th«' sunu' 
ronsislcnce as that in nsc for t rie kcl. IJo 1o.S'.e,'> it into 
the air in a perpt'ndieiilar direc tion, in order to c.tleh it 
will'll faliino ; all hi.s associates in tlu' play form a. ein h- 
around liitn, holding their hands raiser' ^lbo^•^' ilieir luad.s, 
to endeav'our also to receive it in its fill. IJe who ealrht. 
it tries to reach one of tl>e posts, whilst the efliu'ts of tiic 
opposite party are directed to intercept Ids way. and to 
oblige him to part with the ball, whilst lu* use^ nil hi', 
.swiftness and dexterity to eln<lo them. If at length lie 
become overpowered, lie tlm>M-s the ball a.s far as he can 
behind liim, that one of the last may seize it . in order to 
prolong the game, lie who with the ball attains to e.hhov 
of the goals, is rewanled with whatever lias been deposited 
as the prize, 

A second game of this kind is that of the cross ; the 
players separate theinscKes according to their mnnbers, 
and di\ ide* t h.em,s(*lve.s as ecpially as pos.sible into two band.s. 
A line is llim ilvawu tlirougb the middle of the gronnd, 
on which tlic ball is placed. Two other lines are likewi.se 
tiMCcd behind the parties, and two more distant lines, to 
serve them as boundaries. Tliey ivho by lot. are chosen 
the first, propel the ball towai'tls tlie opposite party, who 
4 
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Hfie all their efforts to send it hack to the fnnn \viienee 
it \nis ;id\an{‘.e(l. 'Jdu‘^'ame thus continues in an allern- 
ale state of’fiuctnati'.)!!, untii one sidt-or tlie oilier shall 
huvi‘ }>ressed its o])ponents to retreat to the limits ivliich 
if ought to defend, and which, it the hall passes, tlic game 
is lost. 

A tiiird exercise <if this species is practised with a sinall 
hall by young women, three or four of whom form a party. 
The ball is an intlaied bladder, which is alw ays ktpl m 
the air, and is long retained in lliat situation by a mul¬ 
titude of haiuK, from which it is made incessantly to re¬ 
bound. 

'riu: use of ra<piels with balls, e,oni])OM.‘s a fourtii amu'c- 
lueiit- 'riie ball is made of a piece of scraped dei r skin, 
moistened and .stuffed hanl with hair, and strongly sewed 
to'U-ther with the sinews of the .same animal. 'J'he ball is 

o 

•struck with the rarjnets, and thrown to a great di.stanee, 
w hen tlie player is not interrupted by some of the oppu.*:!!!. 
party. At each (‘iiU of the goal, which is about live hun¬ 
dred yards' in length, two long poles, three yards apart 
from each other below, but inclining outwards, are fixed 
in the ground. Tlic jiarty who throw.s the* bail over these 
count.s one'; but if it pass underneath, it is returned, and 
yilayed as before. The. players are on each side eijual in 
lamiber. The ball is thrown perpendieulaiiy into the au 
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.from tii!^ rent re ot llie ground, and in a direct lino ■ O ' 
the two t-xtrcinilirs ; il i.s kt-pl np for a. eon.sidoratdc lim; , 
.iiul (lir.s to and iVo fjoni the nnpiets, w ithout eV' i' ttxi; !•« 
,!iig the earth, as it must not he caught in the himd. 

I'he Caiifoi’nia.n> are less tii\onred by irature, hotii with 
respect to mental endowment, and to tlgnre ainl appea:- 
ance, than almost an 3 ' nation on the continent of Aniei ica. 
'J'hey tire small in stature, destitute of hndiU'strength, and 
of that love of indej)endence which characterises the nor- 
them nations. 'I'lieir whole leisure seems to be dedicateil 
to two gtimes. Tlie first, wdiicli is called trikinui, cousisls 
in throAviug and rolling a small hoop of three inches in 
diameter, tvithin a sjiaee of ten sipiare toises, cleared of 
grass, and surrounded with fascines. It is played In two 
persons, each holding a stick of the size of a common c;nu'. 
live feet in length. VVhilst the hoop is in rajiid motion, 
Ihev endeavonr to catch it with the stick, and to raise it 
from the ground, by which twn) points arc gained ; stoji- 
ping the hoop w'ith the stick is equal to one point : three 
are tiu'. whole number of (mints allotted to this game. 

To the other amusi’incnt the name of toussi is given. It 
is played by four jmrsons, eacli having in his turn a piece 
of wood in his hand ; liis partner, in order fo withdraw 
from the play the attention of the opponents, exhibits a 
variety of odd and whimsical contortions. It must be 
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izuessed in wliicli hand the wood is concealed, and if tlu‘ 
conjcclure is realized one point i.s gained ; but if I he con¬ 
trary a point is lost. He who gains conceals the piet e ol’ 
wood in his turn. The miraber of points is live, and the 
pi'izc consists of beads, or the favours of particular wo¬ 
men.* 

* Vflyage de la Perouse. 
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Till- (llAf F. ANn nsniNti, SOr.E SOI RCES i)K Sl.UslSTESrr, AMO\t. THL 

ERRATlf TRlliES -THE BE VVER— A1>M I R A F.I.E EtONoSlV OE TH\] 

AMMAL^-M.AN ITS ONLY ENEMY-THE ORION,VL OR MOOhK ItEf It 

-EllACE IN THE .SOUTHERN PARTS OE CAWOA — THE < \R1110l - 

THE ULEFALO—PRACTICE FOLLOW F.D PREVIOI S TO TJll IMROOl • 

TION OF FIRE-ARMS—DOOS USEU IN THE CUVd;-ROHES O’, 

FISH i NO. 


IF, in the e.stin)ation of the savaifc, vsui hf ui 
wil other {'mjiloynieiits the most, noble, and in which he 
I'oiiceivt's him,self most honoured, he clicri.shes, in this re- 
sj)ccl, idea.s not foreign to a considerable, part of maiikiu<l. 
;i,s tlie security and glory of nations chielly depends on 
tln‘ir strength and warlike disposition. 

'Die elwc and fishing form his most ordinary orenpa- 
tions, becau.se they are necessary for his sustenance, and 
his protection from the rigour of the seasons ; from that 
source he deriv^es tlie food with which he is nouri.shed, the 
dross which defends liim from Ihe cold, the oil with which 
he anoints himself, and the furs lie employs iii commerce. 
The.erratic tribes are supported by the ohace and fisimig 
iilune ; for a certain part of the year they betake theui- 
si Ives to tlie rivers, or move along the confines of the .sea 
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i,ji of lakes. Hr;* dilur s.a-ion^ lih'y pis-s, pavii-uku-iv thr 
A\ iiilrr. ill pursuit of llu* svihJ aiiiin.ils i>f Hu- 

'i'lje ix aver, v hose furs are -of ,surli geiK'rai utrlilr, is>l 
onip ill the state in which they uiv orii^inaiiy jirocureri, 
hut as a niaterial artif'Ic employed lu ,sevi la! of tiie inumi- 
Juetuii >, oi t ivilized countries, is found in the wilds of 
Nuith iVnieiii M in much greater numbers liuin most of 
the otlier uiiimals, and farms a priucip;*.! ohjt'et of thi> 
ehace. of savages. 1 l lias a Hat, oval tail, shapeii lik - a 
to.uga'.e an<l cohered with siTiles, which directs its nmve- 
lii. nis wlieii il. betakes iueii'to the water. Its hinder fes-t 
< .tiitain between the. toes, nieiiibraues like those of aquatic, 
birds, to at:e<.'iera!e its progreSvS in swininiing ; and tile 
fore fel l, whieb are found without tJicse substanci's, it oc- 
easionaliy apjilie.s in the .same manner as the monkey? but 
to inotv useful and more admirable pu.fposes. 'j’Jiis sin- 
oul.ii eoinbiualioii. iu the same aniiiial. of ic nestriai and 
equali<- organs, is an endowuu'iit ])eouh;i!- to ilsuif, aial 
K ii'l. is it eiqiable of extraordinary and no less a^t,n^.?,llin^ 

<, llort s. 

The Inavei s associate in bands to tlie iiuinher <n aooci 
uiv immlred in each, and arc supposed by st-vera! who iaivc. 
wit nessed their cronoiiiy, to pos.si'ss a rertain jarg-;!!. by 
means of which tla y coiiimuiiicatc their seutainenls io caeh 
oilier, (’(.utain it is, that they liave a mode wi eonsuitiug 
l.ogt iiiei' respe*. tin.g 1 he cuustruiTion ol their *:.,U)ins, then 
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dykes, their artiliciul lakes, and many other tlTnigs whli;h 
concern the }>reservation and safety of their republic. They 
are said to .station centinels, rvhiLst they arc occupiett 
in cutting down with their teeth, trees as large in ciieum- 
ference as casks, on the borders of tlie lakes ; and tl)ese 
centinels, by a cry or by knocking their tail against the 
surface of the water, give warning of tlu* approach ol'nu ii 
or animals, when tlie otliers instantly forsake tlieir labours, 
and plunging into the water, save tlicmseh cs by swimming 
to th(*ir cabins. 

^Vhen beavers have made choice of a mc'adow trave rsed 
by a rivulet, they construct, by their joint operatioi!, 
dams or causeways, which, impeding the course oi' the 
water*, produce an inundation over the rvhole meadow, 
sometimes several leagues in circumference. The dam is 
eoiTijrosed of trees, which tliese anuuals cut down willr 
their four incisive teeth, drag along through tlie water, 
and arrange across the river, in tlm situation most eonve- 
uieiil for stopping its eounsc. They afterwanls bring 
grass, small wood, and clay, in tlieir mouths and on their 
(ails, which they deposit between the wood w’ith so much 
industry and art, tliat a wall of masonry of greater strength 
could scarcely be coiistnieted. Tliey labour during the 
night with diligiau e and jrerseveranee. Then' tails supply 
the want, of trowels, their ti^eth server them for axes, and 
tiu'ir fore feet for hands. Dvkes, Irvo or three hniidred’ 
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fi.ct ill twc-nty ilrt lii'ih,* sirvr.i it jii 

UiioUiicss. arc thus t*()n)])!c1<-(l iu the spiux* uf hvr. or six 
iTiontlis, altii(>t nion- tliaii a inindrcd of those Uvtl<- 
animals have assisted earh other in tlie o])erafioj!. 'ihe 
savages nevei' destroy these dykes, Init, from a prinei])h 
of .suj)fTstilion, allow them to remain entire, and an; satis- 
lied with maKiiig only a small passage for the draining of 
the water. Bisides the faculty which the lu-avers povses.s 
of cutting down trees, the judgment which they iiave ac¬ 
quired, in direelingihe fall of these; immense masses upon- 
tin* water, appears still more singular. 'I’liey pa\ atleu- 
tion to th(‘ direction of tin; wind, and carry on the j)roei >s 
in such a maniuT, as to dewive aid from tli(;nce, and there- 
l>v to insun' the falliiig of the live upon a lake, or aci'os> 
a rivulet. 

'rile neatness and eonvenieime of their habitations .seem 
to e\ iiu c* a greater portion of .skill and ingenuity than 
even tiu- dykes, hoth strength and address being nc'ces- 
.'•arv to enable, them to ])lant six stakes in the bed of tiic 
water. 'J'be.se arc arranged exactly in the eeiiU'c- of tlie 
pond, and ujioii them tlieii' hou.se is creeled, in tin; form 
of an oven, being eom[>o.sod of clay, of grass, and o) 
branches of tn'cs, to the ludglit of three stagers, in onlei 
to j>o.sse.ss a retn;at, by asc'enduig from one to the other 
when the cvateis are iiu;reased by inundations, caused lyy 
the melting of the ice and snows. The floor.> an* made oi 
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junks of and each beaver lias a distinct; apartment. 

Tbe entrance is from beneath tlie water, wdiere a lurjft 
hole is made in tlii^ fir,st floor, surrounded by tender 
branehes cut into small pieces, that tliey uiay be imue 
easily drawn into the cells when tiiey are inclined to eat, 
for, as these constitute their princi{>al food, tlicy liave the 
foresight to lay in a great store, pat ticnlarl}- in anlunin, 
before the frosts congeal their lake, and confuu tlu iu t<A 
their eahiiis for two or three months. 

The precaution ■which they use U) establish and main¬ 
tain order in their republic, and to guard againsy pm'Mul, 
is admirable. All otlier aninuils ujxui caith, liwwewr 
strong, however swift, vigorous or armed by nature, stand 
in awe of creatures that are capable of ittjuriug tluiii. 
'i'he heaver, however, .seems to have no otlier lot; than, 
man to apprehend. 'Die w<tlves, the luxes, and tlic bt ai^ 
are little solieituus to attack it in its cabin ; had the, 
even the, fatality of diving, tlu-y would iiol find llie 
( vcnl greatly to their profit, for tliv.- beaver, Milli hi' in- 
cisory and penetrating teeth, is cajra’ole of maintaining a 
formidable defejiee. 

It i' gi-nendly at the end of uutiimn that the sa\age.s 
leave thei) viilage.s in eaiioes, to post thein.selve.s in .sitna- 
tions favmuahlc for tlie tdvace, and they assign for eaeli 
fanniv a e; rtedn tlisliicl; the Imnlsman establislies hi.s 
t.-bln ui lie: ef litre of the space allotted hiun There are iu 
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cRC’lj fLinnly eiglit or ten Juinlstiun, who for th- ir di.^iru L 
liave i1h‘ raiip;ii)^ of five or six lakes. On ra'. !! kikr thort' 
is at. Ifiist OIK! beaver lod^e, ami soinetinies tAVo or three. 
'I'liise huntsmen, as soon as they liave erected iheir lulls, 
employ themsidve.s in makini!; snares for otters, foxes, 
bears, land-bcavers, ami martins, on the borders of the 
lakes: vhieli, when placed, tliey regularl}' visit every day • 
lint they would sooner perish with hunger than exceed tlie 
boundaries preseribed, or pillage the snares of their fellow- 
hunlsmtii. Jiuring the season of the eliaee, wliieii eon- 
tinues for four montlis, they live in abimdanee, timling 
a (juant ity of fish, animals, and bints, greater than they 
nix- alile to consume. 

"file bea\er.s are seldour taken in snares, unless tliey :in 
iiaited vrilh a sjiecies of willow ’wliieli is raie, and id'whit h 
thev are ver\ I'oml. The itkkIc of taking; llicm in luitimm 
i.-. )n- mailing a iiole of tliree or four feet in diameter in 
ill! ioiiixlation of the ilvke, to ilravv off the water ; ami 
Ihe ’oeaM-rs being left dry, the .savage.s liml them an einy 
prey ; they gonerally spare about a doy.eii of femrdes, an.'I 
i’.alf a do/.en of males. They aflerwanls eareiiiily repair 
ll.e hole whieh lliev made, and the pond is again filed. 

In winter, when the waters are frozen, they mukt la/ks 
in llH' ice aroumi tiie lodges of the heav« r.s, ni which iu*t,s 
an fixed from the one to the other, and -when they art 
properlv extended, they uncover Avitli axes the eabins of 
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th'.'sc poor iUihnats, whicli throwiiiil thcm.sc’lws iij! » ilir 
V liter, luul rctiinno^- to breatiK' at tJie liolcs, aic eid.inglcd 
in the snares, ti<»in wljenee none eseajm hut mu !i as tlu 
savages are itielined tij cxeinpt from the genera! liavoek. 

Otters have b< eii known to assemble in a consiilerabi'* 
iiiimlK i' towards the monlli of jMa}', and to have tl)el/oid- 
ness to attaek the beavers in their lodges ; but they havr 
always been repulsed Avith damage. One bea\er, 1>\' 
im ans of its teetli and tail is said to be a inateh for tho i- 
otters. 

IJeavei's which have their habilations in ponds or lake> 
vue seldtnn taken in the snares Avhieh are ])laeed in thi 
woods. The marlin, the lynx, and some otlar ajiimids oi 
a smaller class, are geiunally .suc:h us are there caught. 'I'le. 
savages visit their traps regularly every day, bringing to 
their huts the prey Avhich they fiinl. d he slaves strip tlu' 
animals of their skitis, Avhich they extend in the open air to 
dry. This process is eontinued until the termination of 
the hunting season, whieh lakes jdace on the general 
thaw, when the lurs are arrangeti in packets, and trans¬ 
ported to tlie situation where the canoes were left on the 
first an-ival of the savages in the country oi the ehace. 

I'he white heavers are inucJi esteemed on aceount of 
their rarity, although their fur is neitlu r so abundant, nor 
of such a (juality as that of tJic common beaver, 'riiey 
are as seldom to be met with as those Avhich are perfectiv 
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black. Frojii the tail oi' IIk; Inavcr reseirihiin^, In the 
use to which it is aj)})lie(!, tliat of the fish, tins inhinnl 
v'as pronounced by the j)hvsiciaus of Ikn is, to ht iong 
to that class, and in consequence of tiiis declaration 
the theologists decided, that its flesh iniglit l)e eaten 
on days of maigrc or of abstinence from the flesh of aiii- 
inals. In preparing the Ijeaver for table, it ought first to 
!)C l)oil(al to a certain degree, to deprive it of a j)eeuliar 
taste which is disagreeable, and then it ought be roasted. 
Dressed after this manner, it eonstitutes a ilish by no 
nieutis unpalatable. 

These animals, in prosecuting Iheir labours, are said 
to have no chiefs to direct them, but eai li is acquainted 
Avitli tlie task it ought to perform, and the whole is etm- 
ducted Avithout euibarrassmeut or confusion, ami with a 
wonderful degree of regularity. Our astoiuslnueni in con¬ 
templating the extraordinary and powerful instinct of these 
animals, may he in some degree abated when we relleid 
that tlie Siqnemt' luteUigenee is perliaps pleased, lU these 
beings devoid of reason, to display ins w isdnin and power, 
in order to evince to mankind, that reason itself, from the 
presumption with Avhleh it is accompanied, is frequently 
the source of liuman error and misfortum*. 

It is by the store of tender boughs which the he.ivers 
t gllect for their food during the winter, that tlie suAages 
form a conjecture concerning the probable duration of 
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lliul sca.'ion, and in this (•(.'‘■jufl i])*'’,- arc icldoin i.in-' 
cjivtal. 

'J’lu in arc so’nc beavers ax Inch burrow like rabbit s, asnl 
wliieh iiOver enter the water. These*, on account of their 
indolence, have been t. je lled from some lodge, atui by 
siu'ltering l.hcTn.selvcs i!i h'>!»s, their lur becomes avo in and 
of a jiuich inferior quality. The beavers never forsake, 
the pond Avlieiv tlieir dwellings arc constructed, but on 
t he smallest noise, diw, ainl remain under water, return¬ 
ing as soon as t lie ale.nii is i>\i‘r. 'j’he number oi these 
animals in one lodg<- amounts sometimes t(* eitddy. Weie 
they capabk; of diseerning the reastju vhy ]>erpetual wai- 
fare is waged against them, ihi'V ought to flay themseives 
alive, since it is only for thi ir furs that they are de- 
f<troyed, 

A large beaver is tAveiit v-six inolies long from ilve back of 
the head to the root of the tail. Its eiremnfereneo is three 
feet eight inches, its head is seven inches long, and six in 
width ; the tail is fourteen inches long, and six m the. 
broadest part, and in the ini<Ulle one inch and two-tenths 
in thickness. The scales with wliich the tail is eo\ered 
Ctre.in tlie* shape of irregular hexagons, forming, like those 
of fislies, an epidermis. 'I’his part is frequently immersed 
into tlie Avaler to ])revent its becoming stiff. The skin of 
the animal, c.xclusive of the tail, usually weighs tAVf> 
pounds. 
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The orignalt» br moose deer of'North Amcru u, is re¬ 
markably tafi, being generaHy SKiCttjeu or seventeen hands 
in height. Its hind quarters are lo\r> the position of tiie 
shoulders is liigh, the legs and feet "are like those pf the 
stag, and the tail is about four inches long. AiPearSer 
kind of hair, of considerable length, covers the wilhei'S, 
the; neck, and the smnmTt of the shoulders, like those of 
l!ie bufialo. The head is more than two feet in length, 
and is carrienl in a forward pofsitioii, uliieh gives an ap¬ 
pearance of ankwavdiu-ss. Tlie moujk or snout is dispro- 
portionably large and erooko<I, and the nostrils so eapa- 
cious and distended, as to admit the half of a man’s arm. 
The horns are equally long with those of tlie stag, but 
ecvii.siderably broader, and are renewed in the satne man¬ 
ner. The orignal, it is asserted, is subject to the epi¬ 
lepsy, and when the fit comes on, it rubs the back part of 
its ears with its fore feet until there is a copious; efitisidu 
of bipod. Its cars are uncommonly large and pointed, 
resembling those; of the ass, and it carries them much 
in the same manner. The hair of this lunuiul is a mixture 
of light grey and det [) red, becoming more lioilow when 
old age approaches, Imi never losirig its- elastic profiert) . 

The savages consider the orignal as an animal of good 
omen, and conceive that tiuy who dream of it may darter 
themselves with the pros])eet-ol enjoying long life. VViUr 
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rcspc'cl. to the bear, the reverse is .‘-upposed, cxeepi ul U'.r 
])eriotls when they go to hunt that animal. 

The orignal is fond of cold climates ; it graze.s in .sum¬ 
mer, and in winter it feeds upon the bark and twigs of 
trees. When the snow covers the .surface of t'ne grour.d. 
to the height of several feet, the orignals assemble iii bo¬ 
dies on some spot surrounded l)y pine-trees, to shelti r 
them.selves under the verdure from bad weather, Lind ila-; 
remain there as long as they can find any food. At thi-. 
])crio(l the}^ are easily overtaken in the chace, as ihe siuv- 
bas acquired sufficient power to dissolve the surfae'; o; tiie 
.snow. The frost, during the night, forming an inerusta- 
tion of icc. the orignal, which is lieavy. brc'aks through it 
with hi.s small and forked Jtoofs, excoriates and wounds hi' 
legs, and wilii ditfieulty cxtrieate.s hinisclf from fhelio.'e,'^ 
\\'hen there is hut little snow, he cannot he approaclied 
vithoul ti'ouble, and sometimes not without danger 1<; 
the huntsman ; bocau.se, when wounded, he is furiou.s. 
turns boldly upon his pursuer, and will tnirnple him under 
Ills feel. He is in this sitAiation eluded by throwing a 
garment in his way, upon which he Moll vent his pa.ssion, 
whilst the huntsman, concealed behind a tree, meiy take 
means to dispatch him. The orignal always moves in a 
(juick trot, whidi can be prolonged for a considerable 
spatxs but as few animals are cajiable of exerting their 
.s])ced with a continuity equal to that of man, tlie .sava.ge.s 
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ill tlie end outrun it. It is said to kneel wlicm it eats or 
drinksj wliich is probably the case, from the length of its 
fore legs, and the uncommon shortness of its neck. 

The more southern nations of Canada have a mode of 
Juinting which is simple, and exempts them from incur¬ 
ring any risque. The huntsmen divide themselves into 
two parties ; the one embarks in eanoe.s, and the men ar¬ 
range themselves at a small distance apart from each 
other, forming a crescent sufliciently extensive, and whose 
extremities apynoach the shore. They who remain on the 
land, there yierfunu the saihe manoeuvre, and thus encircle 
a considerable space. They then let loose their dogs to 
rouse all the deer witliin their compass, chiving them be¬ 
fore, ami coiiijielling tliem to betake themselves to the 
water, which they no sooner enter than they are shot at 
from every canoe. Thus it seldom happens that one of 
these animals can cflect its escape. 

The orignal has other enemies besides the savages, 
which make M ar against it with no less violence. The most 
formidable of these is the carcajou, a species of cat, Avhose 
tail is of such a length as to tMTst several times around its 
body, and M’hose hair i.s of a reddish broM'n hue. As soon 
as he arrives within, reach of an orignal, he springs ujion 
him, and fixing him.self on the neck, whicli he entwines 
with his tail, opens with his teeth the jugular vein. This 
dangerous foe can only he flislodged by the oiignai'.s 
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throwing liiinself into t he water as soon as he is seizt'd oi\ ; 
tlie carcajou, unable to live in that element, instantly relin¬ 
quishes his liolcl. But. ii'water be too distant, he has suf¬ 
ficient time to destroy the orignal. 

TJie .stag of Canada is the same with that of Enropi . 
but in general somewhat larger. It is mh much distiirbf'i 
by the savages, who do not hunt it with their usual fonu'-. 
or with any prr]>anition. 

The case is different with respect to tlie atrihou. an 
animal somewhat le.s.s in size than the orignal, and ('qua! 
to the hind in agility. Its hoofs are remarkalily largo m 
proportion to its legs, and spread when placed ujxm Uk- 
ground, which give it great faciht}'- in travelling, jvarticn- 
larly on the surface of the snows, C'aribous are not i’ound 
in any groat'nunibers in tbos<? parts of C'anada which arr 
fi'cquentcd by Imntsmen, The skins of thc.se animals arc, 
whcai dres.sed, of uncommon toughness ami pliancy, and 
being at the same time veiy soft and thin, can be coi!- 
verted to the purpose of forming many useful arlicle.s uj' 
apparel. 

In hunting wild cattle, the savages generally^ surroiiiid a 
considerable extent of land, and set fire to the vroods w'itli- 
in it. These animals, terrified by the flames, endeavour 
to efftK’t their escape, and are then encountered and 
kille.!. 

Tlie buffalo of North America is larger than that of 
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Europe ; it. lias short liorns, of a shinin;Li: black colour, aiul 
haiul-soine shajie, risiiif*'but little Iroui the (’(m liead, bciiia; 
more pointed and lliieker at tlie rout tlicin those ol' Kuru- 
pean l attle. The legs arc thick and short, and covcrcvl 
v'ith long hair. A large beard hangs down from the ninz- 
v\v, and a <[uantity of long hair falls from the summit of 
th(' head, over the eyes, which gives it an hideous a])pear- 
auce. It has upon its back a hump or rising, which aug¬ 
ments until it reaches the top of the shoulders, ^J’owards 
lh<' ucek it is suddenly elevated to the luoght of about 
eighteen inches, and narrows at tlu: summit, being c.ovc.n;d 
u ith lung dark hair. The remaining parts of the hod_\ 
are invested with a ilusky wool, whieh is of a (juuiity ex¬ 
tremely lioe, is inucli valued, and can with great facility 
be used in manufactures. The (iimnlity usually e.onlained 
on one skin, is about eight pounds. 'I'lie breast of t.hi.s 
animal i:^ very broad, the hind parU small in jimport ion, 
lh<‘tail short, and the neck almost lost in the iniinensc 
should! rs. 'i’hc head is rather large. As soon as it per- 
eeices a iuunan being it betakes it.self to fliglit, and one 
<log will ehuee a whole herd, Tiie sense of smelling is in 
this animal aeutt, and in approaching liim it is necessary 
to <•■() aeuimt the wind. Wium wounded, he hccoiiK^s out- 
1 egcoii'-and turns upon his |)ursucr. Tlie iicsh of the female 
is excclicnl . but that of the bull is hard and tough. Tiir 
s.kin is of a good equality, euviiv dressed,, and although 
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strong, becomes pliant and soft like that of the caribou, 
or of the doe. When dressed in the inside with the wool 
and hair remaining on the outer part, it is used by the 
Canadians for the purpose of wrapping around the legs, 
when they travel in their carioles or winter vehicles, and 
is then called a robe. With thi.s j>recaution, the most in¬ 
tense cold, in travelling, may be for a coirsiderable time 
kept from the extremities. 

In autumn the buffalos are very fat, because-, during 
summer, they feed in luxuriant meadow.s, where the. grass 
reaches to their necks. The vast countries bordering on 
the Missisippi, and to the westward of thal great river, so 
abound in meadows, that they seem to be the element for 
cattle and deer. At intervals, and not far remote Irom 
each other, there are woods, into whicii these animals ri - 
t ire to ruminate, and to. shelter themselves from the heal 
of the sun. The buffalos change their country according 
to the revolution of the seasons, and the diversity of cli- 
mates. When in the northern latitudes, tliey begiii to per¬ 
ceive the approach of winter, they pass towards the south, 
following one another, fonning files of soimdlmcs a league 
in length, and the wlnde halt at one plade to rest them¬ 
selves. The roads along which they move become beaten, 
and the grass appears not to grow thereon. I'hey swim 
over the rivers which intercept their progress. The 
cows, to avoid the danger of being attacked by wolves, 
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to lljc islands on the ]\iissisippi to hrin^ iorUi their 

>OliTlg. 

'i'liat they may not extenniiiah' these anjjnals from 
their eountry, the savages usually pursue such only as 
haw been voLUided by arrows. The rest are allowed to 
escape by flight. Tlay multiply with .sucii ra])idity, that 
’.vliutever havoek may liav(; been made among tlieir iium- 
ix r, d will appear on the ensuing season to h-avc suflbn’d 
no diminution. 

The savage women manufacture thread of the; wool of 
the bufialo. and woavc it into a doth, for the pnrpo.se of 
making l»ags to transport their provisions, which are 
smoked, or dried in the sun. 

^^’hcn the nations bordering on the Misslsippi discover 
a herd of buffalos, they avail themselves of the u.se of /ire 
tij the same luamicr as the .savages of Canada. They as- 
)iil)le ill great nninber.s, and set fire on all .sides to the 
dry grass v.liieli .surrounds these animals, leaving a few 
narrow jias.sages. Tlie buffalos run along the places ex¬ 
empted trom the fne, and pass nigh the savages, who 
w ith their bows and arrows .sometimes kill a huiuh'cd and 
twenty in one day. A distribution of them, acconling to 
the number of persons employed in the chaee is made ; 
and the liunt.smcii returning to their village, send out the 
women to transport the earca,ses thither. ith seeming 
content and satisfaction they accordingly repair to the 
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place where tlui buffalos were slain, and with facility con¬ 
vey them to their respective abodes. 

The natiws on the banks of the river de. la Plata, hunt 
the wild <att!(' and other animals which abound in tliese 
regioiis, by means of tlumgs tbrincd of leather, one end of 
which is atlaelied to the saddle of a horse, and tlu‘ other 
forms a running kiiot. 'I’hus equipped, several persons as¬ 
semble, and ehace, through the midst of the henls, the 
particular animals wliieli they wisli to ensnare. The fir^t 
who ea)i-reaeh them throws his snure, and seldom tails thus 
to seize one of them by the horns, A seeoud person, 
whilst the bullock follows the horse of him who hns >t*- 


eared it, endeavours to fix Iiis own snare on one of its liind 
It'g.s. The mometit he has succeeded, tlie horses, trained 
to this mode of hunting, turn .swiftly round, each on tlie 
o])posite side, and the srhoek thus given m stretching the 
snares, throws the animal upon the ground. In tins state 
the riders dismount, and easily dispatch it, thus seeured 
and unable to defend itself. In the same manner they also 
frequently overcome tigers. The facility of pnamring food 
in these vast plains, induced the dog.s which were brought 
from Europe, to leave the habitations of men, and tliey 
have multiplied in prodigious numbers. They often assem¬ 
ble in bodie.s to hunt the cattle, and will .sometimes even 
attack a man on horseback.* 


• Voyage tie Bougaiiivillt*. 
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iM-roi'C the introduction of hrc-ann.i am<>rjii; il.r' sav.j 
llu.' I'ollouin<;‘ niodn of iuinting lijo d(;fr an :' vinl 

nninial.s, \m\> j.n'nct/scd. Twniilv or t]ii)'ty uinn h.uir-'. 'i f 
out iijioi! a jnii'ty of t ho chaco, orcctcd foi 
V'ompos,.. d l)r;mclK;s and of the i^arh of tier-, and afloi- 
1 'afds d an enclosure in t he ro)n’i oi' a.n (‘fjiiila- 

t'. )'a! hianylo. hut. with the base open. It \ra.s coinjxjsed 
->! Inny j)alii'>ades of nine feet, l})o sirles were iive 

ituiidred j>aees eaeli, in lengllK and :i\ l!;e upper anyie 
there was a small aperture of about fiv<- feet ia aidlh. 'i'he 
w hole of this sb'aeture was usually eompleated in emin. o; 
ten days. Having made tiie neccssar\ propaj-ations, the;, 
h(.t ont lialf an hour hefoix day-break, to i nter into tiu- 
Avoods to the distance of .about half a league from llie in- 
» losure. separating from eaeh other about twenly-fon.' 
pace s ; eaeh person had in his hand two slieks, whieh h ■ 
striii.k incet.santlY one against the olhi i, marehiiig at flic 
sajuc time w ith a slow pace until lie airived at the ?ii:mu!e 
TJii: deer, rousird and astonished by the noise, lied bifc;'. 
site saA'ages until they reached the snare, wloeh they 
eomiielli'd by the hiintsnien beJiind them to enlej. 'I'lii y 
f.iu aloiiy the paili.sadi's {(.warils ths- nnyie, to v,hi;.i) ihv-s.t- 
vn(iulckly })ursu'-d them with tluir bows and :.o; iwi 
io dearluind, r<wdy to .^hool. er\ iiig ahouii ;i.t tie . o-o,. 
• and counterfeii mg the hou ling oj‘wolves, Atarn.s d 

*'v thk f.nviidahle m/i.-e, ih.y were coiiitrained to fjase 
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thtniigli the narrow afx'rtuiv at Ihe ani^le, towards whii r-. 
r.hi’)’ hri-kly i'oliowis! by !hi‘ arelu'i's, and \o. r. all 

iLere beiny scarcely any iiu'iitjs by m liicb lii*'/ 
cc!i!(t (,-r;s|)e. 

'rb;-; iuotio of husitiicj;, vrhicli was produelne of .'onj-. *- 
iociU as wtll a. pistii;, was generally repeated <wrv Iv,a 
d 'ys eU; mutely, f o lliul. in a few' weeks ars innnv'ose nj.-r.i- 
b-.r of iljosy animals ware procured. 

F( Wof1be animals on tlie continent ot Anierka are 
formidable' to man, nor (To they etjual in any degrei; the 
ferocity of those beasts of prey wdiieh inhabit the wilds of 
Asia 'and of Africa. The tiger of .South America is com- 
paraiivcly imioxiou.s, but this mildness of disposition is 
jxn'haps only negative, and may arise from|lie (juantify of 
food always w'ilhin his reach. 

The dogs in use among the savages for the purposes of 
the eliaco, are of tlie size of a small pointer, wdth eix et 
f ars, lm^ ing somewhat the ajipearance of the w'olf. TIk v' 
are faithful and attached to their masters, altliougii they 
are never caressed and arc sparingly supplied with food. 

The reddish coloured bears are extremely vicious, and 
approach boldly to attack the huntsmen, whereas the 
black bears generally fly from them, unless they be w'ound- 
fd,when they become furious, and turn with fecocily upon 
viieir pursuers. The first arc smaller and more active than 
the latter. 
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(hr '-ca. 

cM^K'-ociilfs of America (lifter Jiol. I'nm) those m r.tJK'i 
varm elinralc.s in the eustcni couiiLries of liie u;l()l?e.. 'I’iuA 
are eusiuued by the natives, «'itli curds made of the iicu i 
b;uK of trees, and are drai^uied b» an iiielosed place oe th- 
contines of the waters, wiiero tht‘y are turned on llu/n 
Ijaeks, aiui attacked in the mosl vulnerablt; part. As tia. v 
seldom ]>roceed far from tl»e vrsitor in search oi lour!, the) 
are bv' no means f(jnnidal)le to man, unless lie enters into 
their element for the*purpose of bathing or sw immu g 
It IS (lien that danger is to be apprelietnled from them. 

Tim silver as wmll as the black foxes are of the same 
form with those of Enropffe. The latter kind, winch is 
found in the coldest countrie.s, is extremely rare, and tim 

ikins sell at a very high price. 

^Vhen tluf .sa\'agt‘> go in cliace ot deer, they hciptently 
disguise themselves in the .skins of tho-se animals, ami thus 
approaching near to a herd, make considerahie havoek 
tiniongst it, b)’ liriiig with fusils, or shooting with bov,.* 
and arrows. The deer whim pursued will throw tbein- 
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siM\ es Hilo Ilu' first rivorOr lako they cini rcaoh, but tlir 
suvugrs, Avlio gc.iierallv luvo canoes in readiiless, rapidly 
o\ ert:ike tbciii. 

Tile animals of tUe south parts of Canada consist of 'uul-r 
falos, '-uiull red deer, rocliuck.s of tluve difl'erent specie.', 
lynxes, snrali tigers, ferrets, Mcasi'ls. squirrels of 
an a'sli colour, hares, rabbits, lessons, beavers, bears of a 
brosvn colour, music tat.s, antlTerl Ibxes. 

Those of the northern regions are, orignais, caribous, 
black, silver, and red foxes,, polecats, carcajous, porcu- 
pitu's, baxlgcrs, martins^ racoons, wolves, bears, Idack and 
wiiito beavers, minxes, fishers, otters, musk ral.s, elks, large 
stags, sillleurs, or .whistlers of tlic wood, squirrels of va¬ 
rious kinds, and erniines. 

The birdvH (jf Uio southern parts of Canada are, eagles 
of two kinds, vulture?, hoards ^ loons, swans, black 
geese, black ducks, plungers, water rails, pelit:ans, tur¬ 
keys, red partridges, phea^ts, cranes, blackbirds, thrushes, 
pigeons, pafrots, crowa, hawfts of various kinds, owls, 
snipes, plover,, swallows, kingfishers, woodpeckers, and 
birds of prey of a great variety of species. Nightingales 
differing from those of Europe, mocking birds, and many 
little birds of exquisite beauty and splendour of' plumage, 
to which may be added two or three kinds of humming 
birds. 

Tire northern parts of Canada are visited in the milder. 
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it'a^ons by bustards, wild geese, ducks <>i tea diiler- 
ent species, teal, magpies, robins of a large size, star- 
lings, parrots, inoyatjues, cormorants, herons, gulls, wood¬ 
cocks, snipes, plovers, plungers, gannets, lapwings, corhl- 
joux, clitn aliers, ]>igeous, white partridge, red paitridge, 
large brown partridge, wood partridge, turtle doves, or- 
tolon or snow bird, woodpeckers of various kinds, king¬ 
fishers, etourneau, gulls, crows, vultures, haw^ks, owls, 
swallows, merlins, sawlieak a kind of duck, water rails, 
spajTows, recollets, yellow birds, goldfinches, and iiightin- 

^ialCsSr 

The huard or loon is a bird larger than a goose, whe^sc 
feathers are almost impenetrable, and whicli frecpients the 
great rivers and kikes of Canada. Its plumage consists 
of black and white feathers, its beak is strong and pointed, 
and its neck is uncoil!monly .short. In summer it con¬ 
tinues altenialely to dive and to remain on the surface 
of the water, as it is unable to fly to any great distance. 

The wood-pigeons are so multitudinous, that at certain 
seasons they obscure the atmosphere in parts of the coun¬ 
try which ai'c not much settled, and are frequently knock¬ 
ed down in great numbers, by means of long poles. 'I’heir 
flight is so rapid, that when two columns, moving in op¬ 
posite fiirections at tlie same height in the atmosjihere,, 
encounter each other, many of them fall to the ground, 
stumied by the rude shock communicated by this sudden 
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rollision. Shot, if fii-ed- as they aji])roacIi, will seldom 
make any impression on llicm ; tin? only certain method of 
bringing’ them to the ground is by firing inimetiiately after 
they pass. A considerable portion of the produce of the 
cultivate d lands was some years ago devoured by these 
])ii'ds, and wherever thej'^ rested, they ap})eared to cov<n’, 
like leaves, a great i>art of the trees of tlic forest. 

The reptiles and insects of this country are, snakes ol 
various kinds, lizards* asps, lowing frogs, ox*-flies, flies of 
various sorts, niusquitoes, brulots or sand-flies, butterflies 
in great variety, tM>nui of which are remarkable for tlieir sizi* 
and beauty of colouring, bceUcs of different tnaguitudo 
and shapes. 

The fish produced in the river Saint Lawrence are, 
whales of dificrent kinds, sca-coM’'8, porjjusses white and 
brown, sword-fish, ood, salmon, eels, dolphins, bass blacli 
and white, sturgeon, mackarel, gusperot, hernugs, picke- 
rell, chad, haddock, pik&j musqueiiongc, turbot, hallibut, 
plaice, latnpi-ey, sprat, |>erch, fay or thornback, tench, 
cougar, smelt, roach, barfish, white fish, chub, oysters, 
crawfish, lobsters, and shell-fish. In the smaller 

rivers are trout dif^sreiit species, and of a superior 
quality. 

The savages catch the fish in the rivers and lake? (dtlicr 
by spearing them with a long wooden fork sharpened at 
tlie points, ox* shod with iron, or by placing nets where 9 
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rivulet, or spring of cool water empties itself mio a river 
or a lake. Across its mouth they plant slakes,, leaviiui' a 
small 0 ])eiiing for the fish to enter, when tliev Vieeome en¬ 
tangled in the snares. The trout in the small lakes, and 
less considerable rivers, resort during the heat of summer 
to the springs and rivulets, whose waters flowing through 
the shadowy and gloomy forests, remain always cool and 
limpid. Tlie natives procure fish in the Avinter season by 
making holes in the ice, and carrying thither at niglit 
flambeaux of birch bark, by whose light the fish are at¬ 
tracted to the openings, and are tlicre taken by means of 
the spear, or entangled in nets. 

The large partridge of Canada resembles in a much 
greater degree the pheasant than it dodS the European 
partridge. It is of a larger size than the grey or than the 
red-legged partridge, and has on each shoulder a hairy 
tuft of a darkish colour. It usually perches on trees during 
the clay, sometimes alone, at other times in small coveys of 
eight or ten. Spaniels, wli^h bark at the foot of the loft y 
trees Aviieie these birds are perched, are generally used as 
guides for the sportsman. Jn the months of April, May, 
September, and October, they produce an uncommon 
noise, by beating with their wings against a fallen free. 
This is continued for a space of six or seA'en minutes, 
when it ceases, and is recommenced alternately. 'I’he 
same trees are generally chosen for this purpose, and from 

10 
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break of tjay until sunset, the solemn silence wliich pre¬ 
vails throiigboul the forests is thus at intervals inter¬ 
rupted. 

'i’iie savages use in the chace the skins of wild g(;ese 
ami of ducks .stuffed with hay, attaching the feet to boards 
which they place on the surface of still water, and con¬ 
struct in tlu‘ viciuit}', or on the borders of the lake, a hut 
composed of leaves and branches, under w liich thc}' con¬ 
ceal tlaunsclves three or four togetlier, after having se¬ 
cured their canoes. In this situation they await the gee.se, 
thc ducks, the teal, and a number of other birds, with 
which certain parts of the comilay abound. ’3’he.se bc- 
hohling the stuffed skiirs with thc heads raised in a natu¬ 
ral attitude, alight to repo.se themselves on tlie same 
planks, and thus become an easy prey to thc men wlio lie 
in wait for them. 
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CHAPTER XVni. 

ivi M.AncFS or Tin; savages—modes of cure-— pitACTrcE of tuf. 

C A R AI US-Ft .N E R K A L Tt ITEK-—K ORTH EK V T K IIS ES-M EX 1C A N S—-N A - 

'JTVES OF NEW GRENADA-IDEA OF AN HEREAFTKIl:—GRIEF FOR 

THE EOKS OF FRIENDS-^WIVES OF THE INCA OF PERU SACRIFICED 

ON ins TOMB-RESPECT FOR THE MEMORV OF DEPARTED RELA¬ 

TIVES. 


THE condition of savage life exhibits some¬ 
times a .state of indolence, at others, of excessive fatigue: 
His contimuil exposure to the influence of the sve^atlier, 
the frequent change of situation, the long voyages which 
lie undertakes by means of the natural canals which fer¬ 
tilize and beautify the wilds through which he roams, the 
.simple food with which he is nourished, exempt the In¬ 
dian of America from many maladies which are the ne¬ 
cessary offspring of a refined and artificial mode of ex¬ 
istence. 

Irregularity, not only with respect to his nourishment 
but to the exertions which he makes, and to the inaolivity 
iu w hich he indulges, seems to be a nece.ssary evil inci¬ 
dent to man in an uncivilized state. If his efforts ia the 
cbace have been unsuccessful, he is exposed to .suffer from 

3 X 
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inanition, and sliould he have been so fortunate as to 
pro<-ure abundance, he gives a loose to his appetite, and 
devours an ixntnoderate' quantity of food. The fatiguc.s 
which lie encounters, and the little precaution which lie 
n?((!S, to 'iiiavd his bodv from tlie virissitudes id' the vveu- 
ther, being sour mu':, "xiiosed to scorcLdng luat, at other 
{)criuds to the n!;>s!. rigorous severity of cold, tend, in 
.v)nie degree., to render !iis Constitulion vigorous aii.i 
robirst. Tlicre is scarcely to be fotosd among any <>1' t lu; 
tribes a person that is deformed. They are >1 rangers to 
the gout, the gravel, aj.roph'xies, and sudden dcaili; ;u\d 
they probably never would bave known the SLiro-pox 
and some other epidemical disorders, but fos (!>.. n- . on}- 
Btierce with Europeans. 

Whatever exemption from many nwladii s knou i, io ci- 
vilized societies they may derive fi-om their mode ol' ble, 
the natives of North Amcricit are, nevei theless, subjrci^tl 
to several severe alHLction.s, among which are scroyjhulous 
complaints, caused by the crudity of snow-water, which 
Urey are ircquently ncces.sitated to use in the hunting 
countries, not only for urink, but for boiling their food. 
It i.s, perhaps, partly from lire same cause, and from tlie 
exposure of their siomach and breast, that they contract 
a .species of consuuiption to which they are unable to- 
a[)ply a remedy, and which undermining the conetitutlon, 
cuts off many at an early period of iifc. 
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Th<ty vv!j<> arc so iv^itaijaic as to avoid llieso mnnallio.-;. 
Viud f»l hc5-c\ il.s to M’bicli tluy arc subject, aj rive at. an 
U(i\'as;i';-(l period oriite. 

in tin* e;aj!icr am :' of niaiikiitd, tiie vvdiole of the draus 
ill use for tbe iseuiia^ art were, like those of the Iiidiati.s 
of Anu. ii«.:a, ^nitple, uocoiiipoun<ied, and in general easily 
V>rocured, Fia.e-, whose sakil.ajy viifncs bt'caine known, 
ratlier by lonu <. xjh ik ;.u“e and acip. onf ao with I heir 
O'O, tlian i ' seasonings, cojislitulcd the iiaturui 

■ujeUien.' > 'iv vdn* h hcaltli was frequentlv restored 
'.rite savugi s ■ go lx;'.. •.•'..I iiii.-ir e.ihjn.s in seaic.ii 

• oediriM O! (Ctyi:?.U(trsj as tiicy arc ii,naiiy acquainted with 
»i)e efiic'- 1 . 1 ,t ■ iliui! herh.s with whicji their native fore.st.s 
MJjMd.V them i h(.’Y so.netmH.s. ho'viiver, oniploy certain 
iiieii v,lu' have ;.-<'i]uircd rttputation among theny fiarficn- 
tuily if they have succeeded in tlie cure of a malady similar 
to Ih i> v. hicii i.s intcmieu to be rcmuveil, 

j-itit wlicn a suspicion i.s <.nicrtauK'd that the disorder 
origiriates from mental iiujuieriide, by pining for the jx)s- 
ses.sion of an object which cannot he ywocured, or if tlie 
p:;.;. or I us la hi trees be pi r.-inadc.'i '<hi4 tJie disease 
the effect of soreorv. it is then that lecoui.'C is h.ad f;o ex 
iruordinary rcme<lie.s, and tliai the;’ 1 of the jugglers is 
called in. These men fail not, on socli occasions, in ex¬ 
hibit their self-importance, and emp,!oy all tlje ninnuuci}- 
of their art to duU'ct, or to remove the pro Lend ed .spell,. 
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n'liicli is otln!‘rw'isp Suppose<r to occasion death to the per¬ 
son over whom it liad been thrown. 

The; natural medicines of the savages w’ould afford aiB 
extensive and curious subject of enquiry. The soulhcrn 
and Tiortheru regions of Animca are, tluoughout their 
vast cNtcnt, replete wi*^h an infinite variety of plants of 
wonderful properties, among wdiich are many powerful 
specifics for certain maladies, and by means of which ex¬ 
traordinary cures are performed. 

Tlie natives compound, as an application to wounds, 
a liquid partly balsamic, which sometimes is productive 
of notable effects. Of this composition there are three 
varieties; one is made of vulnerary plants, among which 
different classes are established according to the efficacy 
of their virtues. Another is made up from the roots of 
what they term vulnerary trees. A third is compounded 
from the bodies of divers animals, especially the hearts, 
which they dry and form into a powder or paste. 

One of these appears not much impregnated with fo¬ 
reign matter, being only of a colour somew'hat more yel¬ 
low than common water. The effect of this prescription 
is intended to expel from the frame, not only the vicious 
humours which collect in a wound, and to remove splin¬ 
ters from bones, but also to facilitate the extraction of 
the heads of arrows. The comraencemeiit of the remedy 
is l)y drinking of this liquid, which also serves for tlie 
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sustenance of the patient wliiJe he is in dangc-r. The ope¬ 
rator, after having examined the part affected, drinks also 
of the liquid, that his saliva may be impregnated there¬ 
with before he sucks or syringes the wound wdth his moutk. 
Tliis office being performed, he covers and binds up the 
wound in such a maimer that it may not receive any in¬ 
jury, conceiving that all extraneous substances w'hick 
touch it, tend only to irritate and to retard a cure. The 
dressing is from time to time regularly removed, and tlie 
same process is repeated. This mode of treatment is ge¬ 
nerally so efficacious, that no fungous flesh is perceived ; 
and if the patient observe a regular regimen, and do not 
subject himself to any indiscretion, he is soon restored to 
health. In the cure of ruptures, dislocations, and frac¬ 
tures, they are no less successful. Broken bones have 
been joined so completely, tliat the patient has in the 
course of a week been restored to the free use of the af¬ 
flicted member. Tlieir topical remedies are, in general, 
excellent, but the same obseiwation cannot be extended 
to their other prescriptions. 

The jugglers or quacks carry their pretended medical 
acquirements to a gi'eat height, and scrutinize tlie cause of 
the disease in the secret operations of the heart. They en¬ 
deavour to develope the desires whose fulfilinent Ls essen¬ 
tial to the re-establishraeiit of mental tranquillity. 

If the patient be a person of coiLsideration among has 
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tountrynien, they fail uot to sport with hi.9 repose, 
and to. prescribe a remedy which sets the whole of the 
e.oinrauriity m action. They will assert that the soul of 
the sick has directed its desire to the attainment of several 
did'erent objc't. ts, some of which are, perhaps, of the most 
costly description; the others consist of recreations, 
dances, ballets, feasts, and other species of amusetnents. 

Tire prescription having been made public, the chief. ol‘ 
the village hold a council as if on an affair imjjortant hj 
the interests of the association, and deliberate whether they 
should indulge tlie wtshi^ of tire sick person. Ifavini.; 
come to a demion, they send a deputatiorj to him to 
learn from himself the objects of hh desire. Ho well kurovs 
how to act liis pwt, replying with a feeble \T>ice that his 
wishes are involuntary, and that tiicy will urge him to his 
end if not satisfied by the attainnrent of the articles which 
he names. 

The chiefs iimnediaiely ^Mploy themselves in fmahsliing 
to the .sick the accomplis^MHent of hia wishes; and, calling 
a public assembly, they exhort every person to supply 
something for that end. Individuals upon these occasions 
pique tliemselves upon their generosity, and as the con¬ 
tribution is made at the sound of a shell, each Is ambitious 
to be tnoie iiljeral tlian another. If the patient recover, 
these presents become his property, but if he die, t hey rc- 
iwain witli his relations. Thus, in the course of a day a 
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person may become rich. After this a dance 

is proclaimed, whicli is practised in presence of llie sick 
person for three or four successive da 5 cs ; at the conclu¬ 
sion his relatives give a feast to which all are invited. 
He fails not to aiTirm that he is now cured, although he 
may perhaps die very soon after the celebration of tliese 
ceremonies. But as it often happens that these disorders 
are only assumed, or are at the utmost but slight and 
transitory complaints, tliey become thus removed, and the 
quacks tail not to extract from thence an augmentetl 
source of profit and leputation. 

The venereal malady, which Europeans carried from 
America to their own continent, the savages not only 
cure, but often defend tbcTOselves against its effects by means 
of drugs made from gayac and sassafras. For such persons 
as are attacked by this malady, cabins arc pieparod at a 
distance from other habitations. They are kept apart 
from the rest of tlieir countrymen, as was the practice of 
the Jews towards those who were afflicted with the leprosy, 
la pleurisies, and in maiadies whtTe pain is confined to 
a certain quai ter, thc^ endeavour to counteract it by re¬ 
percussion, aud apply tlie remedy in an opposite direc¬ 
tion. In fevers, they temper the beat of the blood by 
medicinal herbs of a cooling quality. Diet is with them 
■a material part of the remedy, and their regimen consists 


10 
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only in abstinence from cortai!) viands which they con¬ 
ceive to be hurtful to tJie disorder with which the patient 
is aflSicted. Until their intercourse with EiU'Opcans they 
w'ere unacquainted w'ith bleeding, and the manner in 
whicli they now perform that operation shews they have 
but very little knowledge of its practice. They uukw'aitlly 
scarify wdth sharp stones, or with hones of fish, that pai t 
of the body which is affected by pain; they then make use 
of empty gourds or caiibashes filled with combustible 
matter and fire, which they apply to the Avound. 

Perspiration is among them an universal remedy of 
wliieh they make frequent practice. It is Mjually in use 
for the sick and for the healthy, who tiiereby free them- 
selves from the redundant humours which might have al¬ 
tered the stateof their Iiealth, and produced infirmity. The 
sudatory or place for performing this operation is a small 
round cabin about seven feet high, capable of containing 
several persons. 

Nature has bestow'ed on every country and climate spe¬ 
cific remedies for the maladies to which its inhabitants arc 
subject. The Indians genenilfy cany with them an anti¬ 
dote for the bite of snakes, which they chew previous to 
applying it to the wound. 

The Caraibs immerse the «iGk in cold water, and after- 
ivards compel tliem by flagellation, to run around a lai’ge 
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fire, until out of breath and ready to fall down, wlien ilioy 
arc conveyed to their hammocks. The patii lUh are re¬ 
stricted to abstinence in diet, and bleeding is sonu-tinies 
cinidt/yed. Should the recovery of a sick person be de¬ 
spaired of, ho is carried to a distance from the dv'ellings, 
and suspended in a hammock between two trees. Provi¬ 
sions for three or fuuj* days are left with him, and he is 
abandoned to his destiny. If he return to his village, his 
restoration to lioalth is celebrated with rejoicing, aiul if he 
die, his loss is lamented. 

The vsavages in general eat their food little more than 
half cooked, excepting fish, which they thoroughly roast 
or boil. They never make use of salt, nor of food that 
has been preserved by its means, nor do they drink w'ater 
of a cold temperature, conceiving that it enfeeliles the 
stomach and retards digestion. 

A gangrene is seldom occasioned by wounds, a (nirnm- 
stance wdiich may perhaps be attributed l(;ss to the elli- 
cacy of their remedies than to the salubrious air of (heir 
countrjs and to tiKdr temperament. Tiie persons whose 
[leculiar profession it is to administer to the cure of 
wounds, fractures, and diseases, as well as tiic priests 
who are skilled in divination, and undertake, by their 
supposed knowdedge of supeniatural (anses to remedy a 
disordered imagination, are. if .successfni in their prac- 
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lice, cnlitleJ to liberal rewards, anil the value which 
they receive in furs on account of fees, is iiniuensi,. But 
if, on the eonlrary, their ciuleavoiirs be muieeoinpanied 
by success, their failure from supposed want of skill 
can only Ix' atoned for by the risque of thidr lives. The 
prospect of sneli enormous gain which jnvsents itself 
to them, is a. powerful inducement to embrace the i .\er- 
ei.se of an office at onc<; so hazardon.s and so prolit- 
abl(^ 

In natural piety and tenderness towards those of their 
relations whose career of existence i.s approaching towards 
its latest moments, many of the natives of Ameneii appear 
not by any means to be deficient. 'J’hi.s solemn cri.sis of 
nature has ever been consecrated by the geucral eoueur- 
rence of mankind in every age. I'o die near those persons 
wlio are mo.st dear, that they may cateli the })arting 
breath, and cto»e the eyes when motion hath forsaken 
them, seems to be a powerful wish universally impressed 
on the huunm heart. The singular apprchen.sion, how^- 
ever, of being unable to perform as tliey ought, thi.s latter 
office to the dead, and of the visage remaining disfigured 
after death, induces the Kcal of .some to approach to 
cruelty towards persons in the last agonies. The atten¬ 
tion and anxiety which prompt them to render these 
final duties, hasten tlie death of many, without alarm¬ 
ing the tenderness of relations, because they no longer 
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nitcrtiun any hope of recovery, aiifi conceive tliat tliey 
cause an al)rj(!geineiit of their .siifleriii<:i;s. Some of 
missionaries have asscrterl, that tiny t)ft('n ionnd great 
tlihicnliy in pre.vcnling motliers from (Hitting short the 
livf.'s of llieir children, for whom, doubtless, they enter¬ 
tained the inoil pcMverful attachment. 

To what has already been advanced of the belief of the 
.A.merif ans in the; immortality of the soul, another proof 
may be drawn from tlio.se ceremonies whicli they piaeti.se 
to ward,s tlaur dead. 

Kacli family ajipropriates a separate cabin for the pur- 
[lose of performing the last office-s towards their deceased 
parents or friends. The body is anointed with oil, and 
tlie head and the visage are painted. It i.s then cloatJied 
from liciid to foot and adorned witli collars of warajnnn 
and dilYermit ornaments: it is placed in the attitude 
whieli i.s to be gi\-en it in the tomb, enveloped in a mb*' 
of furs and rai.scd on a scafibld, where it is allowed to 
continue exposed until the day of interment. 

'Jdie I’lascalaiis of New Spain entertained ,so powerful 
a veneration for their dead, that they were induced in tJic 
heat of action to su,spend their operations, that they might 
carry off the slain and perform tlie la.st honours to llicii 
manes. A practice which afforded to the Spaniard.s a de¬ 
cided advantage oatf them in battle. 

3 V 2 
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Among' th« Souriquois, Micniacs, and Abinaquis, Avlicn. 
the father of a family died, his }>ody wa.s removed from his 
cabin, which was burnt with every thing con tabled in it. 
Kach person of the village then presented to the dead 
some article which iu; possessed, and the tomb was adorned 
both without and with'n 

The regulation of funereal rites became, among tlie 
JMexieans, a particular function attached to the saeerdnia! 
office. The dead bodies were usually tleposited in gardens, 
in houses, or in areas, and sometimes in situations allotted 
for the purpose of sacrificing to their divinities. The cus¬ 
tom of burning the dead was not unfrequent, and tlic, 
ashes, together with a quantity of treasure, and sueii other 
articles us were deemed useful to tire departed spirit iu its 
journey to the regions of eteniity, were deposited in the 
tomb. The bodies of persons of rank were conveyed to 
the temple.s by numerous attendants w'ho marched in great 
pomp, and continued, during the procession, to sing and 
play upon musical instruments. The priests, who walked 
at tile head, carried pans filled with copal, and uttered 
plaintive and mournful soimds. During the sacrifice, the 
body was several times elevated on higli, and slaves were 
put to death that they might accompany and serve their 
masters in another world. So powerful became the effect 
of habit and example, tl*at lawful wives solmnized, by 
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their deatii, the funereal rites of their liusbands. This 
extraordinary practice was not coiirmed to the Mexicans, 
nor to the Hindoos of tin? east; it likewise prevailed among 
the Natehez of I Louisiana. 

The ceremonies jiractised at the funerals of the higher 
order of Mexicans lasted for the space of ten d;iys, and 
during that period, the relalions of the deceased deposited 
presents at the feet of the dead hody, addressing it at the 
same time, as if it still continued to possess animation. 
During the procession, trophies and emblems of the at- 
chievenicnts of tin' deceased w'ere elevated on poles, and 
the ojficiating priest was habited in the ornaments of the 
idol which thi:; teeuitle or noble tiad represented wlien 
alive. 

When the emperor of Mexico was sick, the faces of all 
the idols were covered voth masks, which were allowed to 
remain until he either died or recovered his healtli. All 
bis subjects were, at his death, enjoined by a public edict 
to testify their sorrow and regret. An cmeiald was put 
into the month of the royal corpse, which, on the fourth 
day was washed and enveloped in sixteen mantles of costly 
manufacture ; on the outerr.iost was worked the ligurc of 
that divinity which had been the peculiar object of the 
monarch’s dexotion. A mask was placed on the face of 
the corpse, and it was c'Orueyed to the temple of tlu' idol 
where it was rcceii^ed by the priests who sung at the gate. 
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A discourse adiipted to the .solemn occasion, B'a.S pro¬ 
nounced by the liiuili prie.sf, ufter whicli the body, togc- 
tlier with the articles appropriated for its future use, was 
thrown into a lire provi<led for the juirpnsc. S('veral of 
his slaves, destined t(j accompany the (h'parted monarch, 
were sacrificed ; and a dog was strangled, that this animal, 
ever faitliful to man, miglit serve as his guide to the region 
of spirits. The ashes of the emperor were carefully col¬ 
lected, and, together witli a tuft of his liair, which Iiati 
becH cut off immediately after his decease, were <le- 
posited iu a case adorned with representations of variou.s 
idols. 

Previous to the arrival of Europeans in tlie territory of 
New Grenada, the inhahitants of that country ornameiiu d 
tlie bodies of their departed caciques with necklaces oi’ 
gold and emeralds; and these, with whatever tliey pos¬ 
sessed during their lives, together wdth victuals and drink, 
were buried in the tomb. The women not unfrefiueiitiy 
allo-wed themselves to be put lo death on the dec( use of 
their husbands. When a w^oman died ami left behind her 
a young child, it was destroyed, tliat the (iifficulty of rear¬ 
ing it might be avoided. 'J’o the .souls of their chiefs, or 
* to such of their tribes as were sacrificed to accompany 
them, they allotted the enjoyment of a future state ; and, 
like most of the other nations wlio had made little pro¬ 
gress towards civilization, they assigned as the most csseu- 
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tial grati!K?.ations, l.iic iVuition of those pkasures, to wliidi, 
whilst living, they bore the strongest attaelnnent. 

It: is .soinetinie,s eiistoinary among the inliat)itaats bor¬ 
dering on II ndsou’.s Bay, for such as have l)ee.onie nearly 
exhausted by old age, to make ehf)ir(; of a voluntary dt'afh. 
The father usually employs as his executioner, the son 
who is most dear to him. lie assembh's liis relations, 
and after addressing tlunn upon the subject f>f concord, 
and of tlieir mutual interests, lies a rope around hisoau 
lU'ck aj'.d commaiids his son to strangle him, as lie con¬ 
siders liiinMif a burden to the society. These pc’ojde 
esteem it notwitli.staudiug, the greatest felicity ti> attain 
an advanced age. 'I'isey dierish the idea of being regener¬ 
ated and born into a new life, where tliey shall enjoy 
eternal youth. A contrary allotment they conceive to be 
the poi tiun of those who die yomig, who are di-stined to 
ente-r into futurity in an old and inlirm eajiulition. 

Some of the inhabitants of ^^ortli America have found 
the means of j)reserving from corruption the bodies of 
their chiefs, without using f«H' that end tin' halnrs and aro¬ 
matics, which were employed by some of the inliabitants 
of Asia, and which have given siicli a degree of dnrahility 
to the mummies of Kgypt. 

This practice of pri'servitig dead bodies was practised in 
\hrginia, in Florida, among the Natciiefc, the Onmas, and 
among other nations of Louisiana and the Spanish Indies, 
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wlK'ie the gov('i*n’nciu ol'a clhef prevaiicch and where lie 
wiin possessed of ahsulnte authority. 

These people placed i heir paradise, as well as their re¬ 
gions of toj inent, towards the west. Tire souls of the vir¬ 
tuous they conceived to enjoy eternal repose, to be crown¬ 
ed vvith feathers, to be painted, to receive the full gratifi¬ 
cation of every desire, and to join with their ancestors in 
tlic dance and song. 

Some of the natives of South America carried to battle 
by way of standards, the skeletons of their ancestors, to 
aiiiniato tlieir own courage hy the sight, and to impress 
with aw’e and terror Ihe hearts of their enemies. 

The Illinois of North America buried their women, hut, 
suspended to trees the bodies of their men sew'cd up in 
the skins of buffalos or of other animals which they had 
slain in the cliace. The Hurons and some otlier tiilus 
in their vicinity placed the bodies of their dead in slirines 
which were elevated upon four post.s about t\relve feet in 
altitude. By far the greater number of savage nations 
bury their dead, and raise? over the grave a tumulus or 
round heap of earth or stones. 

It is the general practice to place with the bodies, par¬ 
ticularly witli those of the chiefs, or to consume with them 
iipon the funeral pile, articles of value as offerings to tluir 
manes, viands in abundance, and, in a word, all that they 
formerly owned. Among the ancient Greeks the same 
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(v.istom prevailed. Upon the funeral pile of his friend Pa- 
troclus, Iloraer describes Achilles to have placed armour, 
warlike instminents, and other articles of value, and to 
have sacrificed to his manes twelve young men, together 
w ith dogs, horses, and other animals, which he conceived 
might be servic.eable to the departed spirit in those re¬ 
gions to whic'h it had fled. To the due performance of 
the obsequies of their departed friends and relations, the 
Homans paid likewise much attention. 

Several of the Indian tribes, especially in the north-west 
part.s of America testify their grief for the loss of friends, 
by blackening their faces, cutting off their hair, or by 
piercing and wounding their extremities witli knives and 
arrows. The females upon tliese occasions undergo much 
greater degrees of suffering in the practice of voluntary 
inflictions, tlian the men. Upon the death of a favourite 
cliild, of a husband, or of a father, they will cut off the 
joints of their own fingers; and, regardless of pain, will 
repeat the operation on every similar occasion.* 

It was customary among the Natchez of Louisiana, on 
the death of tlie great chief, or of his mother, aunts, or 
sisters, for a certain number of persons, attached by habit, 
us well as religious duty to either of those personage.s, and 
to whom was given the epitliet of devoted, to accompany 


* Mackenzie's JournaL 
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them upon all oticasions; they took a sliare in all the lui- 
noiirs and disgraces of their patrons, at whose death they 
were ijjimnlated. The choice of the mode of terminating 
their cxisionce was not even allowed tlicm ; they were 
compelled to submit to the established custom, and to die 
according to the prescrilwjd ceremonies. . 

Whilst the bo<ly of tlieir patron was exposed at the 
entrance of the cabin, and w'hen the obsequies were about 
to be. concluded, there was plaotid around the neck of these 
unhappy devotees, a loDg cord which connected them to¬ 
gether, and which was tightly held at the extremities by 
two men, to wliom wasjallotted the office of executioners. 
In this state they began a kind of song and dance, whitdi 
lasted for some time, after which the rope was drawn 
uioie closely, and these wretched and unofiending vietim.s 
of a barbaroiffi policy, were beheld eveti within the gra;q) 
of death, endeavouring ^till to preserve the cadence and 
the measure of their steps. 

Although many other nations of Nortli America follow, 
upon tills point,, practice similar to those of the ancient 
Pagans, yet they seem not to exercise them to such an ex¬ 
tent of cruelty, as to immolate persons for whom the wliole 
tribe ought to feel an interest, and to increase the mourn¬ 
ing by the multitude of victims. 

They make ftjajsts of tl»e doj^ of the deceased, and put 
to death a slave who has been given as an atonement for 
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Diic of their number who had fallen in warfare ; Init they 
are persuaded, that by this sacrifice, the manes will rest in 
tranquillity. At the death of a person possessed of slaves, 
these become free, and intermarry, and their children are 
considered on a footing with the rest of the nation. From 
motives of gratitude for their liberty, they present cvciy 
day at the tomb of the dead, pipes of tobacco and other 
articles. 

Tlic Mexicans set apart, for the solemnisation of tlu' 
funerals of the dead, the space of ten days. Tliree days 
only w'ere assigned for that ceremony by the anci<Mit in^ 
habitants of Thrace. 

The Brasilians sing in honour of their dead as often as 
they pass near their graves. 

The secret of embalming their dead bodies, of preserv¬ 
ing them from the effects of corruption, and of rendering 
them hard and compact like marble, is said to have been 
known to the Peruvians, On the death of an Inca or of 
a noble of the empire, the wives and domestics of these 
personages presented themselves to be sacrificed, tliat 
they might attend them in another world. On the intro¬ 
duction of this extraordinary custom, affection or attach¬ 
ment appear to have had but little influence ; it originated 
in the effects of superstition alone. The body of the Inca 
placed on a throne erected on a platform, and followed 
by a train of \viv<» and domestics with provisions for its 
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support ill the vi'orld of spirits, was conveyed in solemn 
procession to the place of interment. While it was thus 
iuovecl along, one of the nearest relatives mounted the 
platform, and shot through a long tube, into the mouth 
of the deceased, a certain substantial liquid, to nourish 
him on his pilgrimage to futurity. 

A statue indicating the rank or occupation which he 
filled in tlie life through which he had passed, was erected 
over the giave of each of these departed Indians. .With 
the rude statue of tlie artiiiceir, were represented the em¬ 
blems of his trade, and liis arms with that of the warrior. 

Before the figure of tlie sun, embossed on an immense 
plate of gold in the temple of Cusco, were placed the 
einbalined bodies of the Incas, and divine honours were 
p’aid them as the children of that luminary. Tlie subjects, 
during the first month after the decease of the mouarcii 
testified the deepest sorrow and regret. The obsequies of 
the Inca were honoured by an-assemblage of all tlie people 
of the various districts of Cusco, and trophies, banners, 
weapons, and cloaths, were conveyed to his tomb. The 
days of mourning were, for the first year, renewed and 
conducted in the most solemn manner on every new moon. 
The virtues and warlike atchieveraents of the deceased 
were then recited by a certain number of hired mourners, 
who visited every spot which had been distinguished by 
the royal favour or pmsaice, and iutermixed with siglis 
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and lamentations the enumeration of his bounties ami 
generosity. 

The practice of immolating themselves as voluntary 
victims on tlie funeral piles of their husband.s, is generally 
prevalent among the women of Hindostan. This singular 
and revolting ceremony of being bunit alive, originated 
in tlie east, from tlie wives of Bramah, the great Hindoo 
lawgiver and prophet. Tl»e wives of other distinguished 
jjersonages, unwilling to be thoufght deficient in fidelity 
and afftetion, followed tlie lieroic Example of the wives of 
Bramah. The spirits of those women were pronounced 
by the Bramins immediately to cease from their transmi¬ 
grations, and to enter intqf a state of purification. The 
eaithusiastic flame pervaded the whole of the women of 
Hindostan, and a general custom was established on tKe 
heroic actions of a few. It received the stamp of religion, 
and forms and ceremonials were instituted for this species 
of sacrifice. These, liowever, were accompanied by re- 
.striction.s, and it was reputed a voluntary act of piety, 
fortitude, and glor>’.* * 

The Floridian women, whfetr their husbands urere slain 
in battle, cut off their liair aiid strewed it on the gi-aves 
of the deceased, where, by kottehtations and weeping they 
gave vent to their afflictions. They were not permitted to 
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espouse a second husband until their hair ha<J attained its 
usual lengtli. Ceremonies not less splendid than costly 
were exhibited at the intei’mcnt of their chiefs. The tombs 
were surrounded, by a fence of arrows stuck into the 
ground, and on the siinimit of tliese eminences were placed 
the conk-shells but of w'hich the clnefs during their life¬ 
time, had drank. They passed three days in mourning 
and fasting over the grave ; and every luticle which had 
been the property of the dead w'as consumed by fire upon 
the summit oi the tombs. At the interment of their 
priests similar ohseryances were practised.* 

The Apalachites embalmed the bodies of their deceased 
relatives, and having wrapped them in furs, and deposited 
them in shrines of cedar, kept them in their houses during 
the space of twelve moons. On the expiration of that 
term they were conveyed into the forests where they tvcrc 
inhumed. 

They preserved the bodms of their chiefs for the space 
of three years in the place wliere they died, after which 
they were carried in ceremony with all their ornaments, 
to be laid in the s^^alchres ctf their predecessonj on the 
side of the mountain Olain^^ The mouth of the cavern 
in wWch titty were placid, was diut up with flint stones, 
and the instruments which they formerfy used in war were 
suspended bn a neighbouriug tree. 


* Hist. ofConq. of Florida. 
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From the pious care aud the co.stly tributes, with which 
it appears that a great proportion of tlie Indian nations of 
America celebrate and honour the obsequies of their dead, 
it may reasonably be concluded, that all their labours, 
customs and commerce, are principally directed with a 
view to this object. Nothing wdiich they po.s.sess, is, in 
their estimation too preciou.s to be bestowed on this im¬ 
portant duty. Their beaver robes, their corn, tlieir hat¬ 
chets, their porcelain, are on these occasions lavished in 
such alnmdance, that it would seem no value was at- 
taclied to them, although these articles constitute the 
chief riches of the North American savages. 

During the most rigorous and inclement months of win¬ 
ter, many of tiiem are seen to go almost naked, whihst 
tiny re.servo in their chests robes of furs or stuffs whicJi 
tliey destine fur funereal duties, it being customary upon 
these occasions to be liberal even to prodigality or muni- 
Curcjice. It may therefore be asserted, that no impression 
i-. so tleeply grafted on the min<ls of rude and uncivilized 
people-, a.s that of respect for their dead aud for the me¬ 
mory of their ancestors. 

The graves of the Americans in general, are small pits 
hollowed out aud dug like wells, which are lined all 
aroimd with l)ark and matts. Tiie body i.s there lodged in 
the attitude of being seated, .stakes and bark are elevated 
over it to a certain height, aud the whole is covered with 
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stones and earth. This place is afterwards shut op by a 
builditig of planks and bark, or of logs wiiich meet at the 
summit in the form of a cone. Thi^ simple model of tljc 
origin of monuments, hath, by the, progress of luxury anti 
tlic vanity of ^raiUes, gradually been improyed ; and I 1j<‘ 
superb mausoleum Jha.s been erected, which, as well as tlu* 
bodies it contains must; yield to the operations of time, 
aiul crumble into dust-^ , 

The North America!;^ add to the tomb a species cd’ 
trophy, to which^ if , the,^ of a warrior is there de¬ 
posited, pr ^n oar arc attached ; 

belts for carrying bag¬ 
gage p|; oj^r to th& sex aie sus- 

pended,^;(m a,,jp<^,' 

^Oae of the,,cjjiefe who pt of in- 

hmaatioa, threiy from above the tomb into the midst of a 
Cfowd of young men, a stick of a foot in length, of which 
each perapn struggled to ^ain ^ssession, and which he 
who caught it, endeavour^ with all his power and address 
to retapi* , tt thus p^ed, pei^haps, ttiJ^ugh several hands, 
but he whiO Cofthl^^y was the possessor, was entitled 
to a prize, which b^ng bestow^, one retired to liis 
home. : 

When'a warrior ts slain, ordiei at a distance from his 

tv,', - • •••*■., '.,vh • ; :s, •' A'*'-''. V ' 

.village, the bati^ whpfo^ he h^ if not pur¬ 

sued by,,t|ie.eneiny, piace. the corpse upon a scaffold co- 
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Mered with notclied logs, to secure it: from being torn Ijy 
wild beasts or fowls of prey ; wlicn the flesii ir, consuuu d 
or totally decayed, and the bones become dried, Iii.s cunu- 
trymeii return to the place, convey the skeleton to the 
village, and inter it with the usual solemnities. 

The funeral rites of the Caraibs were performed by 
placing the cenpse in a pit dug for tlie purpose; a tire, 
around which every person present placed Jiimself, was 
kindled on a spot adjoining; the whole assembly Imrst 
forth into rcjjeated bowlings and lamentations, and de- 
matided of the deceased to declare the cause of lus de¬ 
parture from this wo)rld. They conceived that the human 
body wa.s the habitation of more souls than one, and as¬ 
signed to tirat which they supposed to occupy the heart, 
a place in the regions of bliss, and a body ever youthful 
and blooming. Tlie other spirits which aided in actuating 
the material frame upon eartli, were supposed to enter the 
bodies of animals, or to be converted into evil genii. The 
principal .soul, although immortal, consisted according to 
their tenets, of a refined and delicate species of matter, 
AvInch could not be renoA'ated aftd supported without the 
aid of food. 

'I'he priA'ation of sepulture is coirsidered by the Aiiieri-- 
caiis as a stain of infamy, and. as a cruel puni-shnient. 
Certain rejjulaliOns were eslablislied for the funerals of in- 
fants \»Th(> had but a short time survived the period of 
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tlieir birth ; for those also of such persons as perished in 
the snow, or were drowned. Wlion eithei* of the latter 
events took place, they apprehended that the tribe to 
which they belonged was threatened by some iinpendijig 
disaster, and tliat tlie displeasure of lieaveu was directed 
against it. No endeavowrs to appease that awful power 
were therefore omitted. Great cai’-§ was employed in 
searching for tlie body, and when it was found, a nnmer- 
ous concourse was assembled from all the neighbouring 
villages. The quantity of presents for the dead was ang- 
mented, and that of viands for the festival was doubled 
Tlie body was carried to tlie burying-ground, and Avas 
there exposed on ap elevated platform near otic si<lc oi 
the grave. 

During the ceremony, young women, among whom 
were the relations of the deceased, moved in prot ession 
and danced around the grave. If the performance of this 
eeremony was neglected, every unfortunate event Avhich 
afterwards occuiTed to them was considered as a mark of 
the displeasure of their deities. 

In the isthmus of Darkai, the natives provided food 
lor the souls of their departed friends, and celebrated anni¬ 
versaries ill tlieir honour, tm which occasions they con¬ 
veyed to the grave maize, together with chicali, a certain 
fermented liquor. They Wieved in Hie rewards and 
punishments of an bereafteri as sanctions prescribed for 
the guidance of their conduct in life. 
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The Brasilians wash and comb their dead, wrap the 
body in calico, place it in a shrine, and set it in an up¬ 
right attitude in a grave resembling a well, that the earth 
may not touch the body. Provisions are brought thither 
every day, until the corpse has mouldered into dust, that 
the hunger of the spirit of evil may be satisfied, who would 
otherwise, they imagine, infallibly devour it. They sow 
upon the grave the seeds of pindo a plant of Brazil, tlial 
they may again be enabled to discover the sacred spot, 
and pay, on their approaching it, the melancholy rite of 
their bowlings. * 

The funereal honours which in all ages of the world 
have been rendered to the dead, and the precautions used 
among uncivilized nations for the omission of nothing 
which custom hath established ^ essential to those rites, 
have had no other foundation than in the general opinion 
of mankind, that the soul reposed not in tranquillity if 
any circumstance was neglected in the tribute which they 
conceived to be due to its manes. 
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. CllAPTEE XIX. 

eStGINAl. CAUSES OF ASSOCUtlOM—TElBBS [N'HABITIKG THE f OLDEjR 
LATITUDES—JEALOCST OE EACH 6THER"-^AUTHW»1TY «r THEIR 
CHIEFS EXTREMELY JfERB|.E~—CHIEFS OF THE SOUTHERN TRIBES 
ABSOLUTE—functions OF €^>£1:'—COUNCILS—SUBJECT TO No 

MORAL RESTRAINT-TRE MjbuCANS—THE PERUVIAN EMPIBE- 

SYSTEM ^OF CiyU. COVZR^MERT—MODE OP AORICtaTUEE—DISPO¬ 
SAL or PROBUCB. 

THE Rranto of man and the constit ution «>£ 
hi.*)- frame havfe destined him for society,' and the faculties 
ivitk winch he is endow^ could oeVer he called forth or 
YFould rehimn latent in a state of solitude. 

. j^diet) of men however inconsiderable in number, who 
^ay liave united with a Tnew of afiWi^ng to each other 
xnutu^ aid and protections long in a 

stete of perfitet Qualify. Some individual among them, 
more artliil oir Jsteo^ir^thid'oth^/w ac- 

quli^ un jj^cendaai^." The dispositmhs'knd impacities of 
mankind are tib ife-ss' diyeiiified than the features of tlie 
countenance, ^The degtees of bodily striingth, and nien 
raise themselves to pre-eminence either by the aupferiority 
of the one or by someJoi4:miate exertion of the other. In 
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file origin of society distinction of rank Is the reward and 
proof of some superior natural endowment. 

Almost every tribe on the continent of Nortli America 
has its cliief whose authority- is exercised only in conjunt - 
twres of emergt'ncy, and is generally so feeble, that on the 
occiirrcnce of an omen whicli is deemed unpropitious, it is 
insufficient to keep together a band of w arriors upon a 
mareh against an enoiny. These chiefs are so jealous of 
each other, that, afraid of losing tlie whole, or a part of 
tlu'.ir Lnllucuce, they-w'ould sooner expose themselves to 
death than unite their tribes. Th6 greatest part of these 
ij'ibes differ from each other in language, and the extent 
of tlu ir tcn ilories Is usually from one river to auotlicr. 
But it is only in cold or temperate climates where man 
pi'fM urt s hl.s sulisistcnce by considerable eNertions of bo¬ 
dily strcnglli, that these small and independent associa¬ 
tions are, to he foimd. 

In the more southern regions, where nature pours forth 
with e-xiiberatit abundance all that is requisite, for the sup¬ 
port of human existence, the most pow-erful incitement 
tor boifily exertkm and addre.ss in the chace cea.ses to 
operate, 'riic frame becomes enervated by the w’armth of 
the climate, the mental faculties remain donnunt, and in¬ 
dolence and ii\action are lield- as essential to enjoyment. 
Jn climates like these, ,the faculties of the mind ai-e in a- 
state of degradation and obscurity, ami nxm sulnnit, afr- 
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most without a struggle, to the peison whom ainbitio* 
has prompted to 'assume the superiority. Wherever chiefs 
have risen to absolute authority, the engine by which it 
has been obtained and preserved was invariably that of 
superstithwT, whicli acquires its greatest vigour in the coin- 
mcuceiueiit of society, and iu the most obscured condition 
of the human mind. 

On the north-west coast of America whete the rivers 
jn esent a copious supply of food, some of the chiefs have 
acquired a greater degree of power than b observable 
among those of tire tribes who roam throughout the in¬ 
land countries, or those of sft^ilas frequent the east (in 
coasts of that continent. 

The Iroquois or Five Nations, to wliich a sixth was 
afterwards joined, had formed among themselves a league 
resembling a republic, and every transactioji of vnoiiK'nt to 
any individuartribe of their association became a subject 
of general interest. That people, as w’ell as the Ilurons, 
subdivided every village into three families, those of tire 
Wolf, tlte lMsw, and tlte “Tortoise. 3£ach family had its 
anciehte, ite chtefe, and its warriors. The rvhole of these 
united composed bf the <^tates of the republic, which 
consisted of several vill^e® regcil^ed after the same niuri- 
utT, and which, in times of w# or of danger, arranged 
tlieuiselves under one chief. The dignity of chief was 
perj>etual and hereditary in his cabin or family. When 

4 
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the line becatiic exliuct, or, to use the u'dtive expres¬ 
sion, the tree was fallen, another was immediately resorted 
to. 1 he succe%s.sor was cho.s<*ii by the matron who held 
the greatest rank amongst tlie tribes or villages, and who 
•usually .selected a person, not only distinguished by 
hgure and bodily strength, but wdio was capable also, by 
his good qualities, of supporting the state of elevation in 
which he was to be placed. When the choice wa,s fixed, 
and the person elected was introduced, he was acknow- 
Icdgfd and proclaimed throughout all the villages. The 
fasts, solemnities, and probationary ceremonies were nearly 
the same as tho.se alreac^j|described. 

Among the Souriquoi.s, the Micmacs, and Albinaqiiis, 
who inhabited Acadia and the southeni coast of the river 
.Saint I..awrence 5 the dignity of chief was elective, and the 
choice usually fell upon him who had the most numerous 
offspring, and who was therefore considered as the person 
mo.st deeply intere.sted in the welfare of the tribe. Every 
village had its own chief independent of others, but inain- 
taiued, notwitlcslanding, an intercourse which united the 
whole nation. The chief of a village decided on the dis¬ 
putes of individuals, and if his sentence was deemed not 
satisfactory, the party offended had a right to do himself 
justice, and what they conceived to be tlieeule of equity 
w as strictly observed. 

Polygamy is allowed amongst these tribes, but rarely 
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any other persons except the chiefs avail’ tlitanselvesr.ot 
.this piivilege. These chiefs assume no emblems of distioc- 
tion and superiority by which they may be hnown from 
the crowd of their nation, audit« only on soinc particular 
occasions that inarivs of uocoinmoii respect are bestowed 
on them. la conncils, and in assemblies on public af¬ 
fairs, their superiority becomes apparent. . By their com¬ 
mand the councils are, convened in tlu:ir cjibihs, or in 
structures set apart for that purpo«;. They preside in all 
public meetings, and have the principal sliare in ail feasts 
mid general distributions. Tliey frequently also receive 
presents, and have curtain otlwsg|||prerogaU\es attached to 
their situations ^ bulthey, are, on the contnuy, subjected 
to functions the most onerous and severe, which are suHi- 
cient to counterbalance those advantages. 

.. Besides. tlie chiefs, an inferior rank was established, 
called Agmnden^ who with tliem participated in the ma¬ 
nagement and division of Uie lands apjiertaining to tlie 
nation. . 

Tine sett^, compovsed of ancients, pr aged persons, con¬ 
stituted another,, class denominated 4g')listenha^ whose 
xmmbei: wras indeterminate, enjoyed the privilege 

pf sittmg.aml VPtiag<id.the<^^ 

: The tldndiW^ilastJbpdy i^ the warriors, termed 

Agmkmrhagptf;, trf yiPUBg men fapaUle of bearing 
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Ill the councils the ancients alone assist, aiul possess 
tlie riglit of discussion and decision. Even those chiefs, 
who on account of their ajje and services arc most rc- 
SjXicted, entertain such a deference for the authority of 
the senate, that they either themselves or by means of 
persons whom tljey select for that olhce, propose tlie sub¬ 
ject of deliberation, after which they conclude by saying, 
“ Consider, ^^'e ancients, the business now laid before you ; 
it remains with you to decide thereupon, and the result of 
your- d('cision must be carried into effect." Each of the 
members, after having stated his arguments in support of, 
or iu opposition to theiineasure, concludes by saying, 
“ Such are my sentiments respecting the subject in agita¬ 
tion." To wiiich tlie whole assembly replies, “ or 
t‘tho,” it is Avell. 

In public councils and acts of solemnity, the orators 
appear with advantage. Tlieir office properly consists 
in announcing all affairs which have been agitated in 
the secret assemblies, in explaining the result of all deli¬ 
berations, and in proclaiming it by the authority, and in 
the name of tlie village or of the whole nation. 

Among tribes where a distinction of property may 
scarcely be said to have taken place, and where the in¬ 
centives to cupidity ami ambition are unknowm, there are 
few vices to be punished as hurtful to the community, and 
tlie restraint of legal sanctions is rendered in some degree 

4 B 
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unnecessary. Contests between persons of the same na¬ 
tion seldom arise, ami are without dilticulty arranjjed. 

Savages are, however, far from being exeniptt;iJ from 
those vices which deform human nature; when actu¬ 
ated by a s|)irit of private vengeance, they either give 
way to intoxication, or pretend to be under its inllucJice. 
before they attempt to execute, their purpose. In exU> 
nuation of the most sanguinary deed.s, they iplcarl a tem¬ 
porary privation of reason ; an argument, among them so 
powerful as generally to insure a pardon. When an indi¬ 
vidual has put to death a person belonging to the; same 
cabin with himself, the degree of criminality nurst la? de¬ 
termined by the remaining members of lire family. The 
other inhabitants of the village take no interest in tlie 
crime which has been committed, conceiving that they 
w'lio are more immediately concerned, should have the 
sole power of inflicting punishmejit, or of bestowing for¬ 
giveness.* 

W’herv, in order to satiate the fury of private vengeance, 
a person belonging to a different tribe, village,, or nation, 
lias been assassinated, his death is made a subject of pub¬ 
lic concern ; every indhidual becomes interested, and con¬ 
tributes something towards comforting the relations who 
have sustained the loss. AU the members of the tribe to 
which he belongs are alike solicitous to preserve the life 
of the aggressor, and to screen his relations from the re- 
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veiigc of those of the deceased, which, sooner or later, fails 
not to blaze forth, if not extinguished hy the degree of 
satisfaction wliich their customs have prescribed. Of otlier 
olfcnecs which tend to the injury of their society, they en¬ 
deavour to arrive at a tliscoveiyr, by compelling the persons 
who are suspected to draw lots, or by applying to the ex¬ 
tremities burning wood or heated metal, in order to extort 
a confession. The fear of suffering, or the hope of deli¬ 
very from it, forces them to declare their innocence or 
tlieir guilt. When the real culprit is thus ascertained, hr 
is either put to death bj' the most cruel torments, or more 
hastily dispatched through the compassion of .somi- of his 
friends. 

The natives of ilnierica, subjected in general to no 
moral restraint, are guided solely by the dictates of their 
passions, and murders are so frequently perpetrated 
amongst them, that unless they are attended by circum- 
stances of peculiar atrocity, the perpetrator Usually eludes 
punishment. The only danger he has to apprehend is the 
resentment of the relatives of the deceased, for there is no 
i xisting law by which lie can be punished. lu the com¬ 
mencement of government, wliilst public justice is yet 
feeble, private revenge receives the sanction, and is placed 
under the guidance of the law. When a member of an 
association becomes in a certain degree judge in his own 
cause, cruelty, violence, and oppression, arc not only more 

1 B '2 
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frequent, but are less criminal than in a state of civiliEa- 
tion, where individual resentment is entrusted to the com¬ 
munity, or to a few unprejudiced persons, and private in¬ 
jury receives satisfaction from public justice. Unpro¬ 
tected by the engagement of any public law for his per¬ 
sonal security, the savage avails hinisidf of the means 
which present themselves, of injuring or destroying the 
person who would injure'or destroy him. Bodily strengt.h, 
courage, duplicity, craft or 5urpri.se, mu.st in. this case 
effect a decision. 

Among tribes which are stationaiy, and which derive 
their subsistence principally from agriculture, tltt? autho¬ 
rity which the chiefs have acquired appears more arbitrary 
and efficient than that of the chiefs among the wan¬ 
derers, who are dependant on the produce of the chacc 
alone. 

The iiihabitants of Bogoto in New Grenada, were nu¬ 
merous, and had made considerable advaricement in civi¬ 
lization. To particular individuals certain portions of 
land were assigned, which they cultivated, and the produce 
became their own. A knowledge of the rights of pro- 
periy had been introduced amongst this people, whose 
laws were traditionary* only, but sufficiently respected to 
promote its security* They associated together in large 
villages, and a distinction of dress as well as of classes 
was observed among them. Their chief liad acquired ab- 

» 
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solute autboiity over his countrymen *, when he appeared 
on public occasions, much ceremony and pomp were ob¬ 
served, and particular modes of address were prescribed 
for.his subjects when they approached his jK^rson. 

The Natchez, who formed once a considerabk tribe of 
Louisiana, inhabited a fertile tract of territory on the bor¬ 
ders of the Missisippi. The principal chief, whose ati- 
tUority was despotic, W’as stiled the Sun. Ilis subjects 
implicitly submitted to his w'tll, and their lives as well as 
property were at his disposal. A* distinction of rank in 
a certain degree prevailed, and was confined principally 
to the officers of tlie chief and the connections of his fa¬ 
mily ; the multitude submitted to a state of the utmost 
degradation. The sun was tlie object of adoration among 
this people, aiid the regulations by which they were go¬ 
verned were grafted on, and formed a pait of their system 
of supcTstition. The grand chief, who was also master of 
tlie temple of the sun, as lie knew of no superior to him¬ 
self, assumed the appellation of brother to that luminary. 
His dignity was hereditary, but not in the direct line of 
succession. It descended to tiie eldest son of his eldest 
sister, as the libertinism which prevailed among the women 
rendered it a subject of doubt whether or not the chil¬ 
dren of his wives might be of the royal blood ; but those 
of his sisters were «o at least by the female side. 

Among the Tlascalans, whose country w’as divided into 
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provinces, and who were superior in improvement to the 
tribes who surrounded them, a species of aristocratic go¬ 
vernment prevailed. Each district was ruled by a chief 
called cacique, who led his people forth to battle, who ad¬ 
ministered justice, and raised contributions for the support 
of his administration. A controuling power was, how¬ 
ever, vested in the .senate of Tlascala, and no decrees could 
have opemtion until confirmed by that authority. Their 
progress in morality is .said, by the Spa)iish writers, to 
have Ijeen so considerable, that capital punishment was 
inflicted for offences liurtful to the wedfare of society. 
Such persons as wore addicted to intoxication, false¬ 
hood, and dishonesty, were baui.shed from their coun¬ 
try. The fidelity and sincerity of their rulers in the oh- 
seiwance of public treaties, w'as uncommon among pci - 
sons so little advanced in civilization. 

The inliabitants of Mexico ai’e said to have luigraied 
from the coasts of the Californian gulf about the com¬ 
mencement of the thirteenth century, and to have settled 
on tire borders of a lake, which is surrounded l)}^ fertile 
and extensive plains. At the expiration of about fifty 
years, tliey founded upon an island in the lake, a town 
which tapidly increased to a great extent, and at the pe¬ 
riod when it rvas attacked hy the Spaniards, was, in po¬ 
pulation and riches, inferior to few cities in the world. 
The Mexicans were for a considerable lime under the 
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guidance of chiefs, who, on account of tiicir Kuperior ad¬ 
dress or valour in battle, had been raised to this pre¬ 
eminence. IVIonarc.hy became, at Ictigth, the prevailing 
form of governineut, It was elective, not hereditary, and 
Montezuma, at the period when Cortes invaded Jus terri¬ 
tories, was tlic ninth emperor who exercised tliat dignity, 
Avliich had been enjoyed by him and his prcdec.essors about 
a hundred and fifty years from its first establishment. A 
distinction of orders among the people, as well as the right 
of projierty, had been fully introduced. The discrimina¬ 
tion l)etwecu real and moveable possessions was snfricicutly 
understood, and either might be transferred by sale, or 
acquired by inheritance or by industr}^. In order, how¬ 
ever, to caijoy a property in land, it was necessary that 
a person should be a free *man. The nature of the 
tenures ol' real property differed in two respects ;' the 
one was acquired hy dc*scent; the other, derived' from 
some office or diguily in the state, was transferable at the 
pleasure of the sovereign. To the highest class of citizens 
alone, the privilege of occupying land according to these 
modes was confined, and entitled them to the rank of no¬ 
bility. For the support of tlie body of tlie people, who 

were distributed into <li.stricts, a quantity of land, pro- 

» 

portioned to the number of tamilies was allotted. Each 
family was obliged to contribute a certain portion of 
labour towards its cultivation- The produce was lodged 
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ill a general storeliouse, and placed under the care of an 
officer, who issued it in allotted quantities to the inhabit¬ 
ants, A right to his share in the general property of this 
land could not be alienated by any member of the asso¬ 
ciation. The property, permanent and indivisible, was 
by the law destined for the common sustenance of all,, 
who, by tiiis prudent allotment of the territory of the 
government, biw'ame intenjsted in its security and welfare. 

Certain mechanical arts; were cultivated by the Mexi¬ 
cans, and an artificer was usually limited to the pursuit 
of some peculiar function^ His whole pi-actice and atten¬ 
tion being thus directed to a single object, he arrived at o 
degree of jierfijction beyond what could have been con¬ 
ceived, from the rudeness of his iiistruinents. The manu¬ 
factures of the artisan wer^'conveyed to the markets of 
the towns, and battered for otlier artiirles of whicJi he was 
in want, or sold for a stated numlicrof the almoiuls of 

cocoa, which, as a medium ,of exchange, supplied the 
« 

place of money. 

Different degrees of subordination, from the monarch 

-a 1 

to tlie lowest order; in society, were accurately defined. 
Certain rules ibr tlie eoostruetion of thejr habitations ivere 
prescribed to the people, whose dre« was likewise sub¬ 
jected to radiations. A great proporti<m of the lower 
orders, M^t^equet^ could not remove from their 

place of residence without express leave from the propri- 
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ctor of the soil, to which they were attached, aiid w'uich 
they were obliged to cultivate. Wlien tlie land was ahe- 
uated, they were considered a.s a part of the projxaty.* 

'rids distinction of ranks was deemed so e.ssenUal to Liie 
existence of tlie government, that it influenced their lan¬ 
guage as well as manners. 

'Flic nobles, who were accosted by the lower orders in 
t enn.s of the most profound subnii,ssi(m, when they pre¬ 
sented themselv(‘s before the sovereign, were habited in 
mean uttiri', had llieir feet bare, and rendered him the ho¬ 
mage of slaves. 

Before the system of government, which had for a con¬ 
siderable time been e.stablished in Mexico, was overturned 
by the ambition of Montezuma, tJie order of nobles, whose 
number amounted to thirty, was the most considerahJti body 
in the state. Their rank difft-red in degrees, and each pre¬ 
sided over a district containing a hundred thousand inha¬ 
bitants. The number of nobles of a lower rank is said to 
have been three tliou.suml. .SimiJur to tin; practice of tlic 
ft iidal government in Europe, i nch of these nobles levied 
taxes from his vassals, over whom he cxenased territorial 
jurisdiction. They paid tribuU; to the head of the empire 
as their supta'ior lord, and in times ot war joined his stan¬ 
dard with a body of men proportionate to the jiuinber oi 
inhabitants in their respective domains. No allair of ge- 


* Histoire Philosopliique et Politique*. 
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ncral importance could he arranged without the approba¬ 
tion of a council composed of these chiefe. Tlic public 
anT-nue was approjniated by law for dcfiajdng th(‘ e\- 
pencx; of cerlain services, and could not, even by tlic 
command of tlie sovereign, be othcrwiseapplit:d, nor could 
tJic nation be engaged in war witJiout the concurrence oi 
the council. 

In each depirtment, pereons were appoijitcd for tlic ad- 
tninisti'ation of jiistiee. The goverumejit uas supported 
by revenues derived from mines, from salt u-orks,, the la¬ 
bours of the artificer, the productions of tlie earth, imd 
from evcjy species of article exposed to public sale. TJie 
alms of mendicants, the produc;e of fisheries, and of the 
chace, became also subject to taxation. These imjwsit ions 
were, hoM'evtT, exacted agreeal)ly to established laws, and 
each individual was acquainted with tlie proportion oi‘ 
contribution towards the exigencies of tlie state, wiiich it 
was his duty to supply. 

These contributions w’cre levied in kind, and tlie jiro- 
duc.tions of the soil, as w'dl as of industiy and art, ivere 
rieposited in the public storehou-scs. 

Tlie supreuK:' authority in the HJexican government, 
descended not in a direct line by inheritance, but was 
conferred by election upon lum, who from capacity and 
qualities, became the most distinguished object of choice. 
A (x'r.son of a distant or collateral biaacli qf the blood- 
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roy^ii, was thus frequently elevaloil to the himutv’ ui' em¬ 
peror, and to this policy, Mexico was probahly indehtcd 
for a succession of ul)Je and warlike princes, wJucJ> < >,0- 
ducted the empire to that pitch of stroiigtli anti ^aainU nr, 
which at the period of the iiivasi<j]j ol'Cortes, it is reutittid 
to have attained. 

The Mexican policy had, in cuii\eying int.elligei)c,c frojii 
the most distant qnarfcer.s to the eajjital, arrived at a de¬ 
gree of improvement, of wiiich nations iiuicii more ad- 
\an<;ed.in rehj^ement, were, at the period of the compie.sl 
of that kingdom entirely ignorant. Public couriers were 
slalioiii^<{ at proper interv'als from ead) other, aj)d a chain 
of posts to an v extent was thus e.stabli.s])ed. The principal 
city, which is statcft by Spanish writers to have contained 
sixt3* thousand -inhabitants, was situated in a Jake, .sur- 
r’oundetl by tiikos of co^^id<■rai)l^^ solidil\- ; causeways of 
grem length were raised aliove the surilvce (jf the water, 
ibnning, from every outlet of the city, an easy coinmuni- 
I iiioii with tlie neighbouring l■(tutltr\ . Imojii a v. jut of 
t!e- knowledge of the u.se pf iron, the iiMexii.'nus had made 
but littU’ progress in agrieiiitmv. 

The inhabitants of tlie j)r<>vii!ee of C’iiiapa, v were 
indebted to the humane and geneious inter})t>.dtion -d Las 
Casas, for an exemption trom the genera! opyo-smi! oi' 
the Spanish yoke, possessed a soil not more teiuie lyy na¬ 
ture than tliat of IMexieo. Imt wliich yielded in nmeh 
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more abuiulance, every production necessary for the sus¬ 
tenance of life. The beneficent care of tliat fatlier in¬ 
structed tliem, as the first gradation to a liigher stale of 
reliueiuent, to improve their mode of cultivating the soil, 
and fur this end introduced among tliem Kuropean iu- 
stninients of husbandry. Chiapa dos Indus, situated un 
the banks of a considerable rivtu-, was tlu ir principal vil¬ 
lage, and is said to have contained four hundred families. 
The inhabitants spoke a language more agreealile and re¬ 
fined than that of the Mexicans, and in some arts, had 
made greater progress towards perfection. By weaving 
the variegated feathers of birds upon cotton cloth, they 
produced a diversity of shades us well as colours, and re¬ 
presented, wdtli tolerable correctness, the figures of men 
and animals. They were dexterous in the. management of 
Imats; they displayed astonishing address in the use of tlu 
cudgel, in dancing, and in the chace of cattle and other 
wild auimals. 

' In every part of the kingdom of Peru, which extended 
over all tlie countries to the westward, from the Andes to 
the Pacific Ocean, and to the southward from Quito to 
Chili, the authority, policy, and religious institutions of 
the Incas, were fully established. The dominion of that 
family is said to have sulrsisted four hundred years previ¬ 
ous to the invasion of Pizarro, and the twelfth monarch 
reigned at the period of the subversion of the empire. As 
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it was chiefly through tra.Ution tiiat tho events of tlie ino- 
iiarehy were handed down to posterity, the earlier part of 
its history is involved in obscurity' and doubt. 

The system of civil government, like that of all the 
('ountries in America where an}’’ shadow of sul)jection 
or subordination prevaileil, was founded on superstition 
alone; and tlie Inca as the spiritual minister of Heaven, 
posso.ssed in liis legislative capacity the most absolute, 
uncontroulcd authority. The principal persons of the 
stale approached his presence with every inclieation of the 
most abject liumility. The inhabitants of the mo.st dist¬ 
ant. parts of the empire, yielded him the mo.st implicit 
obedience. The messengers of his wnll, on producing a 
fringe froin the royal Borda, could command the lives and 
fortunes oi any of his subjects. 

'I'hc state was separated into decurie.s, or divisions ol 
ten families in each, which w'ere committed to the guid¬ 
ance of an oflieer. Over five of these decuries, or lifty 
lamilies, an olliccr of superior rank presided, and these 
ascended in pre-eminence and gradation, to the command 
of an hundred, five hundred, and a thousand families. It 
was the. duty of each of the subordiBate .superintendants 
of police, to report to his immediate superior, all actions 
whether good or bad, which had occurred within the limits 

of his olrscrvation ; for the former he solicited rewards, for 

* 

the latter, punishments. lie likewise rendered an account 
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of the state of proviiions ami other necessaries. The se¬ 
veral reports M'ere laid before the Inca by the superior ot- 
iieer of each district, whose jurisdiction extendt:d over a 
thousand families. 

Landed property in Peru was portioned into tljri:e allu!- 
nu'iits. The produeo of one was appropriated for rclis^i- 
ous pnrpo.st's ; the second was destined for the .suppoi t oi 
the Inca and his government; and the tliird a,nd jno.sl 
<, xteiisive share, was res^-rved fur the snstcjiance of the 
euimnunity. To each individual during the period of a 
year, a share, in proportion to tlie nund>er of persons i.n 
his family', and to the rank which he held, wa.s assigi^ d 
The lands were cultivated by the indi.scriimnatc lalxvjr ot 
all the members of the state, who were led out to tin it 
common task by an oflScer appointed i)y the Inca, whilst 
in.struments of nursic and .songsenlivened tlit ir spirits, muJ 
gave energy to their h>ils. In thi.s iisr ful and cssenliid 
employment,' men as well a.s women were assoi iatetl. 'i'i;e 
in.strument of agriculture u.sed for tins purpose, was a 
spade or hoe, formed of liard wood. Nor was tlie einploy- 
numt deemed degmding, eveu to tiie family of tlie Incas, 
who, by cultivating a held in the vicinity of the capital, 
<'xhibitc<l to their subjects an example of indnstiyi and 
gave to this operation tltc title tjf thdr triunjph over the 
■<arth. 

• • 

The pix>ducc of the lands, wliich w'as set apart for the 
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pui <yt and I'lu- the serviee of thi'- Inea. v/as 

d(--])osited in pubiii majiazines, and was dis',rilral. d et sca- 
.sons of scarcity, idr thcu'eiun’a! ixdief of tii inha;>;:':!.nts. 
Th<' exte!>t of soil in cultivation, was, accordini; to tla <^v.- 
ju ral cxigeiicioj regulated by the authority of the Inca. 
Agricuiture had lieri: attained to a liighcr <legi’ee of iui- 
proveuieiit, than on any part of the whole Aineiican con- 
tiuciit. The Peruvians had a inode of watering their fields, 
by placing toinporavy barriers in the channels of the 
hinuilcr torrent'i, wiiicli descend from the mountains and 
intersect their euuntry.. The waters of these, thus inter¬ 
rupted, filled the canals, covered the cultivated plains, and 
supplied (ho w'aut of that source of fertility derivial from 
the inmidution of more considerable rivers. With the use 
of manure the iuliabitants were even acquainted, and for 
.this purpo.se collected the ordure ot sea lowl, wliich fre- 
cpient the rocky islands in the vicinity of their coasts, 

J’he method of fusing gold and silver was known to 
this people, and they could give to copper a very liard 
temperature. They cut their stones into a s(]iiare form, 
by means of liatehets of flint, and placed them with grout 
neatness upon each other. They were less dexteious in 
tlieir mode of squaring timber, which they could ne\ei tix 
by any other way than by the use of lines made of bark*.. 

or grass. 

Although the Peruvians had attained the practice of 
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acirioultuic*, and of some of the more necessary arts, yet 
tlieir Avanls were so circumscribed, and so readily supplied 
by the parental care of the govcrmiient, that they were 
less acquainted with commerce than several of the more 
uncivilized tribes around them. In consequenee of tliis 
state of their country, there was no se],rdration of arts, 
and each individual exercised several employments. The 
intercourse between the jiroviiices was therefore. lin)ited, 
and the advancement of knowledge and invention remained 
in a state of emharras.snieut and obstruclion, 
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CHAPTER XX. 


ORlCilN OF LANGUAGE—INDIAN EANGCAUES IN GENERAL CAPABLE OP 
nivINC ARUANGED UNDER RULES OF GRAMMAR—INFINITE UIVER- 
SITV or TONGUES IN AMERICA—'EXAMPLES OF FOUR DIFFERENT 
LANGl'ACES. 

LANGUAGE, which is necessary to man for 
forming the connection of society, may be termed the 
mode of coniraunicating to others by lueaus of cerlain 
sounds, ideas derived from peculiar sensations, or from 
external objects, and which have been gradually intro¬ 
duced, and assented to by the members of an association, 
as signs of the operations of the mind. The utterance of 
cries expressive of joy or of pain, accompanying any 
strong passion or emotion, of sounds imitative of the voice 
of animals or of birds, or of the noise produced by various 
operations of natxire, formed, it is probable, tht' primi¬ 
tive sources of languages. Sounds thus annexed to parii- 
cular ideas, by being joined two or more together, would 
be rendered articulate, and strengthened by the aid of 
niotion and gesture. These sounds are nothing else than 
the modulation of the human voice, produced by means 
of the motith and its several organs. 

4 B 
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The relation of words to ideas is in a great degree arbi¬ 
trary, and the tenns of which a language is composed, 
being only signs instituted to represent the objects with 
which they arc connected, can signify nothing of them¬ 
selves, it being a matter of indifference whether they be 
applied to one thing or to another ; in tl«j same maniua 
as characters and figures, which are the images and the 
signs of terms, have no force or value, any further tlian it 
is agreed, tliat such signification shall be. allowed tlicm. 
Languages may thus be multiplied, as far as there arc na¬ 
tions, and they may absohitdy be so different, that there 
slwll not be an expressiou, or a word of the same import 
ill any of them, witliout the effect of chance, or of tlio 
communication of those nations, wlw might from the in¬ 
tercourse which ^they Imve had with each otlier, adopt 
some words foreign to their own. 

Language being instituted to represeirt our thoughts, 
and having an essential connection with the oijoratious of 
Itie mind, and with the objects towards which oiu thoughts 
are directed, by enabling the iiidh’idual to affinu, deny, 
or, in a w’ord, to declare what is agreeable or disagreeable, 
it became essential for tlie intercourse of men, wad ftw the 
contmunication of ideas, which are at first nearly tlie same 
in all men, and which in anuncivih2ed state embrace nearly 
ilic same objects. 

Between tlic senses hliere exists a certain, imnection. 
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'nliicli is displayed in a peculiar degree with regard to the 
objoels of night and of hearing. The abrupt and craggy 
precipice, the rolling thunder, tiie foaming cataract, or 
the deafening roar of tlic stupendous waterfal, the mind 
will natuially associate with such human sounds, as are 
indicative ot the impressions which these sublime objwts 
are calculated to inspire, or of the broken and interrupted 
noise wJiich they produce. 

It ni)pcar.s somewhat singular, that amid the niuHitmle 
of tongues which exist among mankind, there slionld pre¬ 
vail even among those of the most xmcivilized j^eople, 
some tlegree of order and regularity, whie.li never could 
have been intinsduccd by principles or by art, but Minch 
are not discovered or compreheudied by the nations among 
M horn they are in use. They are therefore not subjected 
to the rule.s of grammar, but are ncvcrtlicless capable of 
being arranged under those rules. 

The diversity of languages spoken among tlie various 
tribes of America, formed a great obstacle for the mission¬ 
aries to surmount, and afforded ample means of exertion 
h)r the industry, patience and fortitude of tliese evangelical 
labourers. It. is a singular fact, that on the southern part 
<if that continent, there were found at very small distances 
from each otlier, little villages of about a lmndre<l families, 
whose language bore no analogy to that of the people who 
sAirrounded them. When, by order of Philip the Fourth, 

4 D 2 
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two Jesuits travelled throiigh all the nations which border 
on the river of the Amazons, they fijuiid a hundred and 
tongues, differing more from each other than the Spanish is 
dilBferent from the French. In the villages established among 
the Moxes, where more than thirty thousand Indian.s were 
converted to the Christian faith, fifteen different languages 
■were spoken, which had no resemblance to each other. 
Among the villages of the Chiquites formed by the Jesuits, 
there were converts who spoke several different tongues, 
and, that their instructions might be understood by all, 
these fathers were obliged to teach them one general lan¬ 
guage, that of the Chiquites. 

\ 

The natives of America, previous to their intercourse 
with Europeans, were ignorant of every thing not in use 
among themselves, or which fell not under the obsm-vation 
of their senses, and their language was defective in terms 
to express new ideas. As tliey had in general no regulated 
form of worship, their notions of religion were extremely 
confused, theii* minds were occupied upon sensible objects 
alone, and having neither arts, sciences, nor law's, they 
euuld not easily be accastomed to discourse concerning a 
variety of subjects, of the knowledge of which they were 
before entirely deprived, and an inconceivable void was 
found in all their tongues. It therefore became necessary, 
in order to be \inderstood, and to communicate the im¬ 
pressions of new objects on the inind^ to employ at first 
embarrassing circumlocutions* 
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As they who were dcsLincd to labour in the oflicc of in¬ 
structing the savages, had to develope their language, 
they encountered difficulties which would appear insur¬ 
mountable, not only in learning the names of things in 
common use, and which frequently entered into discourse, 
but in undergoing a study niorc particular, and much 
more troublesome and perplexing, that of drawing from 
the fuuinlation of those tongues, a new' species of language 
to express the doctrine of Revelation and of abstract 
truths. This new language consisted not in factitious 
W’ords, or in expressions grafted on the native tongue, but 
only iu periphrases, and iu compositions drawn from the 
source, and from the turn of their language, which the 
savages without difficulty comprehended. Young men 
wiiose genius and apprehension appeared the most lively, 
were selected. To them, the missionaries with unabated 
zeal imparted the language thus new modelled and ren¬ 
dered more copious, together with the subjects which it 
was calcidatcd to explain. These assisted in diffusing it 
in this nioif polished state tliroughout the nation. 

'riie languages of the Americans have no eharacl(Ms, 
and the nati^'es sometimes convey their ideas to each other 
when absent by a species of hieroglyphics. Nothing ap¬ 
peared at first to excite in them so much wonder as to see 
Kuropcaiis, either by means of speaking or writing, ex¬ 
plain themselves with equal facility. 
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Europeans who liave resided many years among the 
natives, for commercial purposes, im'e never lieen able to 
acquire tlieir language with ai)y tolerable degree of suc¬ 
cess, probably from a want of that learning, tliat system, 
and tliat undevisj^ng application, for M’hich the mission¬ 
aries were distinguished. 

The same dilficHilty which Europeans experience in ])ro- 
mouncing some of the words in the languages of the native 
Americans, is also felt by the latter with respect to the 
languages of tlie former, 

A barbarous language is extremely difficult to be ac¬ 
quired by a person accustomed to speak a regular and 
systematic language; he can never attain a tliorough 
knowledge of it without assiduous application, and a 
practice of many years. It may l)e added that he will be 
unable to accomplish his object, if he possess not talents 
to supply the defect of the entire privation of books, by 
establishing a method which may smooth the difficulties, 
and shorten the path of labour. When two people of the 
most remote nations, who speak languages totally dit- 
fcrent from each other, approach for the convenience of 
commerce, or for any other necessary cause, they are 
obliged, in order to make themsfdres mutually understood, 
to accommodate themselves with an analogy in their modes 
of expression. The commencement is sufficiently perplexing 
to both, but they at length acquire by habit the means of 
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eommiimcating their thoughts, partly hy gestures, and 
partly by certain corrupted words, which aj^ recoucilcable 
neither to the language of tlie one nor of the other. 

There was in this manner formed in Canada, in the Ame¬ 
rican isles, and in various other places of the western conti¬ 
nent W'here Eurojieaus traded, a jargon whose vocabulary 
was brief, and regarded only commercial objects. The lan¬ 
guage of the Chiquites is understood by several tribes of 
South America in the same manner as tlie Algonquin 
tongue is in the northern part of that continent, or 
that of the hlalais in the East Indies. Every nation 
has, besides, one |>ecuiiai’ to itself, differing from that 
of others. Of the savage mitions in general, each ])os- 
sessfis three different styles of speech; one adapted to the 
council, is so elected and so obscure, that it is fre¬ 
quently not perfectly understood by the person who utters 
it. Tlie second style is peculiai- to the men, and the third 
to the women. 

All the languages of tlie natiws of North America, the 
Sioux, and a few others excepted, who inhabit the western 
borders of tlie IMissisippi, arc related to the Algonquin 
and Huron tongues. Tliese are solxlividcd into as many 
dialects as tliere are distinct nations. Although few of the 
descendants of either of those tribes now remain, they 
having been almost totally extirpated by the baneful effects 
of spiiituous liquors, the small pox, and the hostilities of 
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Ihc Iroquois, the languages liavc been able to survive the 
nations, ami are in extensive use. 

Tlie Huron tongiu; was formerly very widely diffused. 
Father de Brebcuf ree.koned about thirty thousaud of tnu- 
llurons, <listributed into twenty villages. There were b<'- 
sides these, twelve sedentary tribes who were numerous, 
and spoke the same language. The real Huron.s are now 
reduced to.the small mission of Jeune Lorette in the vi¬ 
cinity of Quebec, to the tribe of the Tsonnontates near 
Detroit, and to another which took refuge in the South. 

The five naturns of the Iroquois make use of ati equal 
iiuixiber of different dialects of tlie Huron language, whi< h 
are ncaily as remote from each other as the French, tlu- 
Spanish, a.ud the Italian. The Huron tongue is more re¬ 
gular than that of the Iroquois. The dialect of the Onnon- 
tagnes approaches most to the Huron by its accent an<l 
tenninations, and is, on this account, more esteenuxl than 
that of any of the other tribes of tliat nation. In pro¬ 
nouncing it, there is used a tone and cadence by no means 
disagreeable. 

Tlie language of the Agniers is more soft and less gut¬ 
tural, ami consists almost entirely of fine aspirations. 

The Onneyouth appears to be formed from the latter, 
and in pronouncing it a certain delicacy is affected. To 
soften it yet more, the letter r is cliaiiged into /, and half 
of the word is cut off, so that the last syllabic must be 
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pucsscd at. This afToc-tation, is however, <h'.agreeable, 
and the tone aceoinpanying it is destitute of an'iiiration. 

The Goyogouan and tlie Tsonnonthouan dialects ap¬ 
pear rude, and the three other tribes assert that it is 
harsh. 

All these languages are subject to fluctuation, new words 
arc introdueed, and others become obsolete. The greater 
part of these western natives, although .speaking languages 
very different, have, liowever, the same pursuits, the same 
mode of thinking, and the same turn of oxpres,sion. 

In the Huron language, every w'ord is conjugated, and 
yet the pronouns, verbs, nouns substantive and adjective, 
as well as adverbs, are distinguished. The simple vcrb.s 
have a double conjugation, the one absolute, the otlier re¬ 
ciprocal. Those languages have only two genders, the 
noble and the ignoble. With regard to numbers and 
tenses, the same differences as exist in the Greek arc found. 
For iirstance, in making the I'ecital of a journey, the matl. 
of expression varies according to its having been jx vf >rm- 
» d by land or by water. I'lic active verbs are multi plied 
IS many times as there are things wdiich fall under their 
aelion. Tile verb signifying to eat varies as frequently 
as there *re species of food. A distinction i.s obscjv cd in 
the verb between animate and inanimate objcKls ; thus to 
sec a man, and tg see a tree or a .stone, form st'pai atc 
verbs. When a thing is used by the owner himsclJ', or is 

4 E 
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boii owt d from another, a particular verb is ^applicable to 
each of these circumstances. 

Fat?her Rasies, a French missionary, who confined him¬ 
self ten years in a village of the Abinaquis, and studied 
their kinjiuuue with all the ardou rand zeal with which a sin- 
cei (‘ desire lo make converts had iaspired him, asserted the 
difiicuhy of acquiring that language, in which there are 
many sounds t'xpjessed by the throat without any move¬ 
ment of the lips; ou was among that number, and t he 
missionaries agreed that it should be marked by the Greek 
«, to distinguish it from the other charactei*s. The same 
learned Jesuit, who was emidoyed in four diJfterent missions, 
the Abinaquis, the Algonquin, the Huron, and tlu' Illi¬ 
nois, among whom be acquired tlieir several tongues, {>ro- 
duces an example of each to shew how little analogy there 
is between any of these tongues. For this purpose, he 
iirakcs c hoice of the first stave of the hymn, “ 0/ sa- 
iat mis Hostia, 

Kighist st-auanunit nus 
Spem kik papili go ii daniek, 

Ab ^cis Niniiaiii «i kel aangliabcuk 

Tapa sau grilna^. 

Kacrah Jesus tagaseaam 

Ncra aeul ka stisiam 
Arr.osQMN. . ,■ 

Ka no Ulltghe niiang 

mama tik umoug. 
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Jesss ato etti X’icliic 

,, Ouloe tli SKuaalichi-ati- 

ili'nos 

I. Cliierclie uxcraoueu'ta 
D'Aotierti xcata-aien. 

Pckisiane nianet yj* 

, Piaro nile hi nanKhi 

ILHN'OIS. 

Keniuatna ac i kangha 
Mero ahiaug asiang lii. 

VOCABULARY 

OF THE ALCONQUIN TONGUE. 


A. 


Abac wlnikan 

- 

The brain 

Aki Mill sc 

- 

Ah ol<I man 

Ajak 

- 

Pheasants 

Aboico 

- 

Heat 

Abiuont-chen 

- 

Infant 

AyijMJUc 

- ' 

A paddle 

Aoicntagaa 

- 

Asbcir 

Alouiii ■ - 

- 

A ball 

Acliiu<lacli 

- 

Well! then! 

Ainik 

- 

A beaver 

Apiniinikoiic 

- 

The skin of a beaver 

Agcr-chin 

- 

Sniall> or little 

Akih 

- 

A kettle or pot 

Awes-wabang 

- 

After to-morrow 

Aouaskech 

- 

A deer 

* 
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Atick 


Rein deer 

Akichaite 

- 

Warm 

Awoile 

- 

That way 

Alim 

- 

A dog 

Aliuioiisc 

- 

A little dog 

Anang, or Alank 

- 

A star. CouBlellatiou 

Agackouet 

- 

A large hatchet 

Agackoiieton 

- 

A small hatchet 

Alisanape 

- 

Man 

Achonda 


Here 

Anamai 

- 

Below 

Alokatchigan 

M «• 

Merchandise 

Amon 

’ . “ 

A wasp 

Agaiikitchigaminck 

- 

A sea or large lake 

Anoa-tine 

■ -■ 

A calm 

Ante, or Sankema 

- ■ 

Yes. Yes indeed 

Assap 

- 

A net 

Assin 

- 

A stone 

Aouies 

- 

Grains of porcelain. 

Assabab 

- 

Thread 

Aorletaiouba 

« 

Without doubt 

Acbigatt 


Socks 

Ackij or Ackouia . 

- 

Earth 

*Atlis 

- • 

A sinew 

Alouch bogo 

- . 

All, every where 

Ambaima wiia 

- -■ 

Tears, Weeping 

Attikamck 

- 

White ash 

Achakcns chacque 


Craw-Bsh 

Arima 

- 

It is of consequence 

Aya wan 


Tliere is some 

Aquoisi 

- 

A male 

Awinni 

- 

Fog 

A»huki 

- 

Mud 

Appican 

- 

, A sling for carrying 
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Andjoikc - - Pregaant. Witli young 

Awa-chi min - - More 

Awa cbimin o nichi shen - Better 
Auoni - - - Who. 

Annintagoussc - - To speak 

Anokch - - To work 

.Ata wois - - To barter, to exchange, to traffic. 

B. 

Babilouchins - - Children 

Bawctick - - Rapid. 

c. 

Caso tawe - - To hide. Conceal 

Capotiouian - - A cloak with a hood 

Chabounikaii - - A sewing needle 

Coutac - ' Another 

Chichicouc - - A gourd, a calibash filled with 

pebbles 

Chirhip - - A duck 

Cba-goutai-yc - - A cOward, a poltroon 

Chiinan - - A canoe 

Chagousi - - Weak 

Chayc - - It is done 

Coutagan - - A crooked knife 

Chichin - - To sing 

Chimanike - - To build boats <w canoes 

Coutadibe - * Elsewhere 

Chingucrima - - • I hate. I abhor 

Chachaye - * A long time 

Chaourerima ► - ’To take pity 

Chappatagan - - Carrying place 

Chinkichin - - To repose 
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Chainia. 

•«' 

, A grape 

Caspitagan 


A bag for containing tobacco 

Chachaye Piraouego 

- -‘V 

It is a long.time 

Choemin abou 

- 

The jaiice of the grape 



D, 

Dibilinchifoison 

- 

A ring 

Dibikat itkisis 

- 

The evening star. The moon 

Dibic kijiss - 


The moon 

Debicon^ 

- 

This uight 

Dibikat 

• 

Night 



E. 

Etteotie 

- , 

Astonishing, vJondciful 

Endalakian 

- 

Country 

Enta^^ank 

- 

It is I 

Emanda 

*“ : 

Lay bold. Take 

. 


G. 

Gaomink 


Of tlio other side 

Gayc, or Mipigaye 

- 

And 

Ganouerima 


To preserve 

Galoula . 

- 

To speak 

Gouilotna 

m 

To regret 

Goi-ack 


Streight on 

Gas-gatin - ' 

■ ■ 

Frost 

« 

^ ' . 

X. _ ■ "■ • " 

Iskatissi 

■ ■- 

T'b vex. I am vexed 

Ickbud, or IcbquoiH 


Woman 

Ickoucss^sns 


A girl 

Irini - 

- 

Natkiil. Tribe. People 



Ves 



Iclia quiso 
liiiiii 


Al.GONQiriN TOKOUE. 


ms 


Itr 


Kawakttlosa 
K.tkibe-cliai 
Ka kali 
Kisichiwoin 
Khnivvoitii 

KiU'iii-kitclii gaming 

Kilviji(» 

Kcwtoiiuack 

Kr.tche-pisou 

Kasquepctagan 

Kiniwa 

Kissinaa 

Ivichatui 

Ritchioniclii shin 

Kin 

Kiiavam 
Kcgoi uiii 
Kitrhi 

Kilchi Onodis 

Kit,chi Okiina simaganich 


Kissin 

Kissiiia inagal 
Kaouicka 
Kiquaidiwitic 
Ka Maschi 
Kitlinii 

Kagouitch, or Kaouia 
Kawika 
. Karine 


To burn 
Man. 

K. 

lican 
Deaf 
A crow 

A currant berry 
Kain 

Tlu; great water or lake, the ocean 

Morning 

The north 

Belt, cincture 

Tobacco bag 

Ding 

Cold 

Hot 

Be.st 

Thou or you. 

Yours 

Whom 

Great. Valourous. Brave 
Chief. Supreme ruler 
Great captain of war, or leader of 
warriors 
To freeze 
It freezes hard 
Never 

To cavil. To dispute 
Not yet 
Lazy. Indolent 
Nobody . Not at all 
Never 
No 
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Kikom 

- 

Fish 

Kamamenda 

- 

Not at all 

Kak 

- 

A porcupiiM* 

Kckouanaii 

- 

Who ig there ? ^Vho conics ? 

Kakegou 

- 

Nothing 

Kaquinic 

- 

Alwajyj 

Kisis 

- 

The sun 

Kakcli 

- 

Ever, always 

Kakiua, or Kakcnan 

- 

All 

Kakikate 

- 

Lame 

Kenong^ 

- 

Pike, a species of fish 

Kemoutifike 

- 

Thief 

KeiQoii^b 

- 

In secret. Clandestinely 

Kipokitie-koasab 

- 

The leggings, or cloth for covering 

Kitt^aink 

- 

Fields of corn 

Kimoutin 

- 

To strip naked 

Kitchi Manitoa 

- 

Great Spirit. The Supreme Being 

Koket 

- 

In truth 

Kikatch 

- 

To feel cold 

Kitelii chiman 

- 

A large canoe. A vessel 

Kiouecheins 

- 

Old 

Kikerindan, or Kikerima 

- 

To know 

Kouclatch 

- 

Good 

Kiousse 

• 

To chacc 

Kitclii Gaminck 

- 

A great lake 

Ka 

- 

No ' 

Kegatch r 

- 

Soon, by aud by 

Kinabick 

- 

A snake. 



L. 

Lumek 

- 

Sturgeon 

Laggis 

- 

Hair 

Loutin 

- 

The wind. 
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Ma.moiK! gikisi 

- 

Joj 

IMauiiincouii 

- 

To aid. To assist 

Miroiu'risidiun 

- 

To agree. To please 

M<';.'‘uisse.s 

- 

All eagle 

ftlisstssay 

- 

A turkey 

Mikinac 

- 

A tortoise 

filagoso. 

- 

An awl 

MoOiraiioiiius 

- 

An arrow 

Maiu'.lon Misquiscaii 

- 

A fish-hook 

Milicaiiiiii 

- 

A tre<^ 

Mascjuosi 

- 

(iras.s 

Mis((ui ttieinac 

- 

Ila.spbcrrie.s 

Micaiian 

- 

A road 

Mcqua Mcnsan 

- 

Hail 

Meqiiani 

- 

lee 

JMi.ssi acliki 

- 

The world 

Mishiwai aski 

- 

The whole world 

Minoka ming 

- 

Spring 

Majj(!lt> MCguiii 


Cloth 

Mcdjicawino 

- 

Mittens 

Mcscowa 

- 

Red 

M(nis-cou iiu-gouse 

- 


Messlm 

- 

Rig. Large. Great 

Mitasswois 

- 

Tea 

Mitasswois haclii pcclieic 

- 

Eleven 

Mifasswois hiiohi uigc 

- 

Twelve 

Tvlilasswois haciii nisv ()is 

- 

Thirteen 

Mitasswois hachi He au 

- 

Fourteen 

Mitasswois haclii ncnan 

- 

Fifteen 

Mitasswois hacli i negouta w aswois Sixteen 

Mitasswois hachi iiigi vvaswois 

Seveuteeu 


4 t' 
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l\Tila«r>\vois hadii shhvaswois 

Mitasswois hachi sbang as wois 

Mitayoclio 

IMissi Inniiii woe 

IVliiiawa 

Mih 

Ma wi 

Minawa 

Mimille 

Malomiu 

Misfhiton * - 

Malataek 

Mitass 

Missaiie 

Mittik 

•Mifamin 

Minikoue r 

Mitaniinabou 

Mappe* 

Michioue, or Michaiwois 

'\lauda 

Maba 

Micau 

VI iscoutch 

Mockoinan - 

Miskoasab 

Muskimout 

Mickouan - 

Mila 

Matcbi Manitou 
Mamaoue - - 

Mipidacb - , 


Eij’bfrcu 
Niialoeii 
The same 
All the men 
More 
To give 

T<» weep. To shed tears 
Still more 

Knough. It is enoogh 
Oats. Wild oats 
\ bean 

A species of fish. Barbeau 

Stockings. Leggings 

Wood 

Firewood 

Indian corn 

To drink 

Saganiite. Pudding made of In¬ 
dian corn 

Come. Come on. Advance 

A stagj or elk 

That 

This 

Way 

To change 
A knife 
The bottom 
The belly 
A wooden spoon 
To give 
Evil spirit 
Tocher 
Afterwards 
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IVIon wisha 

Minaoualcli 

Masiisiitkir 

?fTani(ou 

Maschkaoiia, 

Macli Kaoucsiii 

M i t( ij^oudiioucliendatactiauk 

iVlilUgouch 

Mintitou 

IMvask 
Matkaouala 
IVlatchi nadouck 
Mackaic Ockola 
Miuise 

]\laLati.ssi 

JVTandabidi 

Maiihigan, or Maygan 

]Vlasina3ga!i 

Malatissi 

Maskikch . - 

IMalatat 

Maskaic 

Min, or Mincouli 
Moiiso 

Pvl kdioua, or Macqua ■ 

Macons 

Matiichich 

Miouincli 

MigoaU’h 

Mciiiaiigis 

Miusi 

Mouskinct 


It is lung since 
Again 

To write. To dciineale 
Spirit 

Strong, hard, firm 
A strong man 

The eastern country of sliips 

Railders of vessels 

Great, high 

Gra.s.s, herbs 

To honour. To respect 

The Iroquois, or Six Nations 

A Jesuit 

An island 

A peninsula 

An impostor 

There. Bj' that wav 

Wolf 

A bed of grass or straw 
Bad, wicked 
Beveridge. Medicine 
It is worth nothing 
Dark. Gloomy. Black 
Yes 

The moose deer 
A bear 

A young bear 
A young moose deer 
Because. For as much as 
W Iiilst. During that 
Little 

.'1/m,gcrc Lat. 

Bcplete. Full 

4 F 2 
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Mipiilach 

- 

Afterwards. Then 

Mirockamink 

- 

The spring 

Mitigou, or Kilclii Okima 
Maskimont 

. 

The great thief 

A bag 

Miscone 

- 

Blood 

^fackaoula 

- 

To salute 

Makissiu 


Shoes 

Afataton 

- 

To perspire 

Miivji 


A turtle dove 

Magat 

- 

Powerful. Strirug 

Missouu; 

~ 

All, the whole. 

NapitcU 


N. 

Evil. Worth nothing 

>Jongom 


At present 

Ningoni 

- 

To day 

Nibila, or Nibiwa 

- 

Much 

Nitthe or Nitchikiouc 

- 

Conipauion. Friend. Comrade 

TNanlaoucrima 

- 

To search 

?vimic 

- 

To dance 

.Xipan 

- 

To sleep 

Nipi 

- 

Water 

Xisilolaoua 

- 

To hear. To understand 

Napitch 

- 

Entirely, or of no use 

Nopcmenk 

- 

Advanced in the woods 

Napitilima 

- 

To honour. To esteem 

Nibouacka 

- 

Sensible. To have sense. Under- 

Nassaoukouat 


staitdiug 

A fork 

'Xicaiiich 

- 

Brother 


- 

Child. Infant 

NiUi<ol»a!i 

- 

War 

Xantobalichi 

- 

Warriors 
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Nadouck 

- 

The Hurons 

Nikik, or Niguick 

- 

An otter 

Nuimousons 

' 

A female friend. A mistress 

Nape 

- 

A mate 

Napcina 

- 

Husband 

Nip 

- 

To die 

Nipouiii 

* 

Death. Dead 

Nabal 

- 

Half 

Nouscf's or Nossai 

«• 

Father 

N igali 

- 

Alothcr 

Nopinala 

- 

To pursue 

Naiilouiicoua 

- 

To meet. To encounter 

Negao 

- 

Sand. Gravel 

Nautoul)iiUraa 

- 

To make war. To go to war 

Nissa, or NisUi Avois 

* 

To kill 

Noutchiniou 

- 

To live 

Nouichcniouin 

- 

Life 

Non gense 

- 

A female 

Nuk’-niguoin 

_ • 

The nostrils 

Nihif 

- 

The teeth 

Nigoii diigane 

- 

The throat 

N i aid giiiesi 

- 

The fingers 

Nipi quoiui 

- 

I'hc hack 

Nirnival 

- 

The belly 

Niguitick 

- 

The. knees 

Nigattc 

- 

The legs 

Nigouisses 

- 

My boy 

Nidaniss 

- 

My girl- Daughter 

Mayen 

- 

My elder brother 

Niaupjiia 

► 

My cider sister 

N iiaiebiiak''' 

- ■ 

My grandfather 

Nov'oii.ii'js 

- 

My grandmother 

Niaiaiif-baua a 


My uncle 
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Ncdojim 
Nidojunequois 
N isigousiss 
Nitah 

N iwitcUmagan 

N inabeii 

Nis katissiwine 

Niscst guse 

Nochiua picliik 

iNic kack 

Na lac bine 

Na maiu 

Na men gouse 

Naba kegouraan 

N abe^bibesoun 

Nibicbi 

Naockquoi 

Negawe 

Niiniki 

Noline 

Nepaiwiue 

N igaske-tasebessoun 

Naiiibissa 

Nibiqui 

Nitam 

Niu, or Nit 

Nina wa 

Nida yam 

Nanigoutengue 

Nagam 

Namatape win 

Non gum 

Ncdawache 

Niguim 


My nepbew 
My niece 

My mother in law • 

My brother in law 
My companion 
My husband 
I am angry 
I fear 

Buffalo cow 
A wild goose 
Carp 
Sturgeon 
Trout 
A dagger 

An ear'-ring, an car-bob 

A leaf 

Mid-day 

Sand 

Ulnitider 

Wind 

Bed 

Garters 

Handsome 

Summer 

First 

I, or me 

We 

My, or mine 
Now and then 
To sing 
To set down 
To day 
Truly 

Make basic. 
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Oiiatsaliiraiulv tluchciini 
Olichkhiu 

Ouabi 

Olaliich 

Oa.'ibou 

Ouikiouatn 

Oi.inia 

Oiiipiuia 

()uubii)iiiaii 

Oiiibacb 

Ouabiutk 

Oiisouiibanlt 

Oiiakiui 

Ouiikaigran 

Ouachaike 

Ou7.ao 

Oucbinan 

Oiiskiuckiysi 

Okonogat 

Oucbalch 

Oiiskoucbi 

()iiton, <»r Outainaui 

Ouatsadabi 

OuapouB 

Ovalatissi 

Oiiatsa 

Ouiouia 

Ouissin 

Outiacous 

Ouabimo 


Engli'-lnnea 

Fim: 

CJfuul. It is good 
M bite 
'rjie bowels 
Juice, or soap 
Wigwam. Cabin 
Chief, or captain 
To lav down 
A blanket of white wool 
Then 

Tomorrow 
After tomorrow 
Slave 
A fortress 
To f(»rtif^ 

Yellow 
To repudiate 
Young 
Day 

Incontmcul 

Drunken 

Tongue 

By far. By above 
A hare 
Liberal 
Far 

To take a wife. To marry 

To eat 

Sick 

A mirror 
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Ouasarokmlmaoiia 

Ouabilouclieius 

Oiiaiiioii’ntc 

Oyiiuiouiuc inaba 

Ouslilioufs 

Ockola 

Ocljiti-goinc 

OoaHck 

Ochcngewanc 

Otonnc 

Orairhitoun 

Otawa^ane 

Dquoigau 

Oiiic 

Oskengc 

Opikegan 

Obouauic 

Olhai 

Odavvagan 

Olcliitanioii 

0(1 j iso 

Oinimis 

Ohga 

Onidjigan 

Oinakaki 

Ouaguege 

Olaicminac 

Ouiuigan 

Oiiagiiche 

Ockan 

Ohka pitnitats 

Ouininoe 

Otabanac 


To suiiH'.-; c:u!d!c 

^VliO is lliis 
Ihal 

A tool 
A obc 
Tiio bead 
Tlie forehead 

- The nose 
'I'hc mouth 

- The Ircard 

- Tlu' ears 
'I'lie Dci k 

- The arms 
Nails 
The side 

TJi( 5 thigh 

The lioai t 

- . Hearing 

- A squirrel 

- A hsimr. An aiuphibious animal 
A dove 

- Pickcrell 

• Tins 

- • A frog 

- The hark of a tree 

- Strawberries 

- Portage. Carryiog-plaee 

- Evening 

- A bone 

- Fat or marrow 

- . Fat 

A sledge 
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O- jj!. . N-tvjva 

- 

Blue 

O-iuva 

If 

- 

Yellow 

O jinvi s I'owa 

- 

firecn 

Oni'-hi-kiti 

- 

Good natured 

OuiM li 

> 

To will. To be willing 


- 

A}oung man 

() iiviunmis 

- 

His or ben 

<)<ri<«»unc 

- 

To do 

Okiti'liiai 

- 

Above 

Oulamar 

- 

Red powder, or paint 

Outa^nmi 

- 

A fox 

()uiat,H«, or Ona^an 

- 

A disk made of bark 

Oustikouaii 

- 

The head 

Ossam 

> 

Too much 

Ossa in raangis 

- 

Too little 

OueUbik 

- 

Swift 

Ouilcnack 

- 

Village 

Oiiias 

- 

Provisions. Food 

Oiu'oueliin 

- 

It is well 

Oiiaboino 

- 

To see 

Ouskinthic 


Tire eyes 

P. 

Packitan 

- 

To abandon. To forsake 

Pitch iba 

- 

To run towards 

Pimisca 

- 

To go by water 

Piraoiicgo 

- 

Forftrerly 

Pilaoua 

“ 

Excellent! Admirable ! (u.scd iro¬ 
nically ) 

Packilc 

- 

To beat 

Packit-ais 

- - 

Beaten 

Paskiugoe 

- 

Blind of an eye 

Packakoa 

• 

A shield 

4 G 
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Piiifioc 
P.ipaluouiiin 
Pci)(‘''ik 
Pitclnbat 
PeiuousBiii 
Patchtpaoua 
Pecfiibogo 
Pct(':i(e 
Ponicaouc 
PioiiaUick 
PaBkisigan 
Pcn<jik(>e 
Pcliiia 
Pimitais 
Pipoun 
Pitchilago 
Pipounichin 
Packigoue 
Pimousse 
Pile, or Pinas)' 
Peinatis 
Paliouchikan 
Peca 
Pecafclu 
Pilesiouc, or Penaiase 
Packikin 
Poutagan 

Paogan 
Pechou 
Postakisk 
Pin acwaa 
Piwoine 


Powder. Dust 
A shift 
Each 
To run 
To MUlk 

To dart, to throw a spear 
Softly 

lIungiT. I am Imiigiy 
To cook 
Iron 
A fusil 

To smoke tobacco 
To \vin. To gain at play 
Pat 

■Winter 
• Yesterday 
To w'inter 
Tophy 

•To march. To travel 
A bird 
Br^ad 
Bread 
Peace 

To make peace 
A partridge 
The skin 

A wooden mortar for sheeling In¬ 
dian corn 
A pipe 
A lynx 

An otttarde, A grey goose 

A comb 

Drift 
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Panr'uijcljimo 

- 

\V ost 

Peiitlig- 

- 

Within 

P(*nm1inaiig 

- 

A cap 

Papists cowagau 

- 

A coat 

Peclurk 

- 

One 

Pcpichic 

- 

Some 

Pitcliima 

«* 

Presentlj 

PiU'liinago 


Yeirtcrday 

Paisbori 

- 

Near 

P;i.iuum 

r 

. Bj and by 

Piouel 

• 

The hair of animal 

Pitou. Of Pita 

r 

To carry 

Piiigoc Mackalc 

- 

Gunpowder 

Prihouctcli 


Near 

Packilaguo 

- 

To loose at play 

Pa pi 

. _ 

To laugh 

Patiktaiiiu ' - 

- 

To fell 

Pimalcba, of Pittassi-moussi 

To come 

Piuiactissa 


To pay a visit 


Q. 


Quin quoagki 

- A woolveriac 

Quoi Natch 

> Beautiful 

Qiii qui jan 

- To cut 

Quimhvoin 

It rains 


s. 

8akia 

- To love. To cherish 

Sasitkissi 

- Misar. Covetous 

Scoutican 

Flint, or steel for striking fire 

Sonquitaige 

- Brave 

Siraagamis 

- Bold warriors 

Simiultakuuin 

- Heaven 


4 G 2 
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Scoutiouaban 

Simagan 

Scouleclic 

Scoutayc 

Sagassua 

Spitnink 

Sasega 

Saukcina 

Soule Mickoan 

Scpini 

SamuganitcU 

Scma 

Shingoussc 

Shikae 

Shangouch 

Shabonigan 

Scbiman 

Sagatagan 

Shomenac 

Sagayigaa 

Soquips 

Sipi 

Sipiweacbio 

Sliawanawaag 

Scouandam 

Shaquoiyanqui 

Saiaaigaua 

Shaibas 

Shasbai 


Tackosi 

Tapia 


Hot soup. Biiiudy, Spirit* 

A sword 

To strike fire from stone* 

Fire 

To smoke 
On high. High 
Ilaiidsome. Well made 
YeSj, truly 

A dish formed of maple wood 
A river 

A soldier, or warrior 
Tobacco 
A ferret 
A polecat 
A minx: 

A needle 
A canoe 

Touchwood, or punk 

grapes 

A lake 

Snow 

A river 

A rivulet 

South 

A door 

Last 

It hails 

ThI* morning 

Already 


T. 

Short 

To be. To remain. To exist 
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Tanipi 

Taninention 

Tabiscoalch 

Takotisi 

Takouclun 

Taiii 

Tagouaiinissi 

Tantassou, or Tanimilik 

Tapouc 

Tanipi api 

Tanipi ctidajeuk 

Tac;a Kitija 

Ta 

Taouema 

TaliiuissL 

Tanineuticii 

Talamika 

Talainia Kitclii JMaiiitou 
Tutouaii 

Tiiliinica 

'i'indala 

'rikeriina, or Taiboitam 

Tibet iudaii 

Tibit 

Tita - • 

Tochiton 

I’iberima 

Tcpatchiniou Kan 

Te])atchiniou 

'J’ipalmni 

Tiloliudam 

Tirerigan 

Tcpoa i 


From whenco. Place. Tnsomc 

And well ? W bat then S’ 

Equal 

To fatigue 

To arrive 

How 

Courage. To be brave 
How many 

To swim. To row or paddle 
On what side is it ? 

Whence come you ? 

Whither do'st thou go ? 

Where 

Relation 

To suffer pain 

Why. Wherefore 

To respect 

To adore the Supreme Being 
To exchange. To traffic 
To go by land 
To call. To name 
To have. To possess 
To believe 

To deliberate. To resolve 
Teeth 

To tell. To speak 
To do. To act 
To govern. To dispose 
News 

To bring news 
To pay 

To think. To have an opinion 

Persuasion 

Right. To be right 
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Scouiiouabou 


- 

Hot soup, Tbaucly. Spirit# 

Siinagan 

- 

- 

A sword 

Scouleche 

- 

- 

To strike fire from stonei 

Scoutayc 

- 

- 

Fire 

Sagassoa 

- 

» 

To smoke 

Spimink 

- 


Oil high. High 

Sascji^a 

- 

«• 

Handsome. AVcll made 

Saak('nia 

- 

•• 

Yes> truly 

Soule Mickoan 


- 

A dish formed of maple wood 

Scptni 

- 

- 

A river 

Sama^nitck 

- 

- 

A soldier, or warrior 

Seina 

- , 

- 

Tobacco 

Shingousse 

- 

- 

A ferret 

Shikae 

- 

- 

A polecat 

Shangouch 

- 

- 

A minx; 

Sbabonigau 

* 

- 

A needle 

Echiinan 


- 

A canoe 

Sagatagan 


- 

Touchwood, or punk 

Shomenac 

• 

-■ 

grapes 

Sagayigaa 


- 

A lake 

Suquips 

- 

- 

Snow 

Sipi 

- 


A river 

Sipiwescbin 

- 

m 

A rivulet 

Shawanawang 

- 

- 

. Soutb 

Scouandam 

- 


A domr 

Shaquoiyanqui 


- 

Last 

Saiaaigaun 

- 

- 

It hails 

Sbaibas 



This morning 

Sbashu 



Already 

T. 

Tackosi 

r 


Short 

Tapia 

- 

- 

To be. To remaio. To exist 
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Tanipi 
Tauinoiitien 
Tabiscouich 
Takousi 
Takouchin 
Taiii 

Tagouannisst 
Tantassou, or Tanimilik 
Tapouc 
Tanipi api 
Tanipi cndaj’cuk 
Taga Kitija 
Ta 

'I’aoupma 
'raliiiiissi 
Taniiifutieii 
Talajuika 

Tulainia Kitcbi Manitou 
Tatouau 
Tiga 
Tifhinita 
Tindala 

Tikcritna, or Taiboitam 
Tibeliiidan 
Tibit 

Tita - . 

Tocliitou 
Tiberiraa 
Tcpatchimou Kan 
Tepatcbiniou 
Tipaham 
Tiicliudain 
Tircrigan 
Tepoa i 


IN TONGUE. !>r)7 

Ffoni whence. Place. Tn some place 
And well ? What then ? 

Equal 
To fatigue 
To arrive 
How 

Courage. To be brave 
How many 

To swim. To row or paddle 
On what side is it ? 

Whence come you ? 

Whittier do’st thou go ? 

Where 
Relation 
To suffer pain 
Why. W'herefore 
To respect 

To adore the Supreme Being 
To exchange. To traffic 
To go by land 
To call. To name 
To have. To possess 
To believe 

To deliberate. To resolve 
Teeth 

To tell. To speak 
To do. To act 
To govern. To dispose 
News 

To bring news 
To pay 

To think. To have an opinion 

Persuasion 

Right. To be right 
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Wigoass > - Birch rind, or bark 

Woi woif - - A white go«we 

Wiconquiwiae •>» A. feaiC 
Wiguiwam • « A lodge 

y. 

Yao - - Abedjr ' 

Youa • - H^aaja 

Yaeb > * Hw note. 

To convey an idea of the manner of inflecting the verbs, 
the indicative mode of the verb Sokia is here given, which 
may serve as a rale for the formation of all the odbier 
verbs in tins language. 

Sdiia To love. 

pubssnv vsmsb. 

Nisakia - lloso 

Kisakia - - TlKmlovest 

Ou aakia - - Hs tSVetti 

Ni aakiamin - * We love 

Kiaakiaoua - * • YotoVo 

Ki sakiahiuiaoua *• We'imd yt love 

Sakuouak • ' • 

iitpisvxW., 

Ni sakiahan did loio' 

Ki Bakiaban • •' 'lYhoudMUUdV* 

Ou sakiaban • - 0e did low , 

Ni Bakiamiuaban ^ Wo did fova f'^ 
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Ki sakiaouaban 

_ 

Ye did love 

Ki sakiminaouaban 

- 

We and ye did love 

Sakiaoanik 

- 

ITiey did love. 


PHETER 

PERFECT. 

Ndiisakia 

- 

I have loved 

Ki kisakia 

- 

Thou hast loved 

Ou kisakia 

_ « * 

He hath loved 

Ni kisiikianiin 

- 

We have loved 

Ki kisakiaoua 

> 

Ye have loved 

Ki kisakiaminaoua 

- 

Ye and we have loved 

Kisakiaounck 

- 

They have loved 


FUTURE. 

Nin gasakia 

- 

I shall love 

Ki gasakia 

• 

Thou shalt love 

Ou gasakia 

- 

He shall love 

Nin gasakiatniii 

- 

We shall love 

Ki gasakiaoua 

- 

Ye shall love 

Ki gasakiaminaoua 

- 

Wc and ye shall love 

Oasakiaouak 

- 

lliey shall love. 


IMPERATIVE. 

Asakia 

- 

Love thou 

Asakiata 


Let us love 


Substantives arc not declined; the plural is formed by adding 
tlic letter k to the vowel terminating the word. Thus, AUsimpe, 
a man. Plural, Alisimpek, men. But if tlie substantive terminate 
with a consonant, the letters ik are added. For example, Minis, 
an island : plural, Minisik, islands. Likewise, Paskisi^ari, a .fusil; 
plural, Faskisiganik, fusils. Taoema, a rela. Taocmik, rela¬ 
tions. Sipim, a river; Sipimik, rivers, &c. &c. 
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XUAIERATION, 

Af rOlJDI.NC; TO TUK ALGONQUINS. 


Pil^ik 

- 

One 

TSilU'li 

- 

^'wo 

"Nissour. or Niswois 

- 

Three 

Ncdii 

- 

Four 

N iirao 

- 

Five 

Ninsratouassou 

- 

Six 

Niuchouassou 

- 

Seven 

T'k ;s>s<)iiaHsou 

- 

Fij^lit 

(^haii£*assou 

- 

Nine 

^lilasswois 

- 

Ten 

]\Iitass>vois aclii pij^ik 

- 

Eleven 

Mifasswois achi ninrli 

- 

Twelve 

jMifas':w(>iM achi nissouc 

- 

Thirteen . 

MKasswois achi neon 

- 

Fourteen 

Mihisswois u< hi iianan 

- 

I’ifteeu 

TMitasswois achi iiingoiouassou 


Sixteen 

Mitasswois achi uinclioassou 


Seventeen 

ilasswois achi nissoiias.sou 


Eighlecn 

JNlihissvvois aclii chaiigassou 


Nineteen 

7*^ inch! ana 

- 

T went V 

^'iuchiana achi pigcik 

- 

'I’wcnty-oiic 

Nincliiana achi nint h 

- 

I'vvcnly-tvvo 

Ninchtarui achi nissoin; 

- 

Twenty-three 

Ninchtana aclii noon 

- 

Twenty-tour 

Ninchtana achi naran 

* 

I'vventy- ti v e 

Ninchtaiia achi ni 2 ,’at()uasson 


Twenty-six 

Ninchtana achi ninchonu'^sou 


Twentv-scvcii 


4 H 



NTUlT-nATION, See. 


im 

NiiK liiaiia ai lii ni.v'Oiiassoii 
T\iiw h(.ina achi chuujj^iissuu 
ISiwsowiuilaiia 
Kiss<iiiPinilana pigik 
Ncoiiinitaiia 
Naraii ini(una 
Ningoutouassoii mitana 
ISinr lioiiassoii iiiitnna 
Nissouassou mitaua 
'haii;>as.soii mitaua 
Milassou iiiitaiia 
iVlilassou niitassM'ois mitaua 


TwcHtv-(;ij;!;l)t 

Twciity-niiK’ 

- Thirty 

- Thirh-ono, &c. 
Forty 

- Fifty 
Sixty 
Seventy 

- Eighty 
Ninety 

- An hundred 
A tbou5a.ud. 


On being able to reckon to a hundred, it is by no means difTu ult 
to enumerate by tens even to an hnndred Ibousand, wliieb is a 
number unknown, to savages, and con.sequcntiy foreign to tlu ir 
language. 

Every word is distinctly pronounced^ and particular empbasis i* 
placed upon the final letter A. 


FINIS, 


1'. Ciilet, IViiitiT, W'ilil-C'ourt. 
























lymtfiom foi' placing the Plates. 


< 4 >ti<'l)cc, from Point Levi - Fioutispiorc. 

\ iew of tile A/oi'Or. - - to front page 11 

Aiew ill Sainf Paiii's Bay - __ •>(') 

Qiic'u'c rrom the Citadel - - ' *. - (>^ 

(tiiebee rAnii IJeanport - - - » 62 

Fall of Monfmoreiiei - _ „ _ 7(j 

i‘’all of iMoulmorcnci in Winter - - • _ 7(5 

deime Lorettc - - . . > J50 

Falls of ChaudicrCj near Quebec ^ _ - S4 

('all of La Pure - - - . _ »j,'j 

I'all of La J*uec from the Eastern Bank , - 94 

Ruins of Chateau Jlichcr - » * - 94 

Lake 8l. Charles - - - - - 96 

View on tile Jliu'r Etelieiniii - - - IGO 

Bridgi; on the Jae(|iies Cartier • ' - . « lOL 

Montreal from the Mountain - - -114 

Cascades of (he Saint 1/asvrenec - - - J^O 

i'ort of Niagara - - - - - IbO 

U hirlpool of the Saint Lawrence - - _ J5S 

I'alls of Niagara, from Birch’s Mills - - Kil 

Fall,>i of N tagara from hcnoalh the hank on the Fort Slausser side 171 
Grande Chandiere on tlie Outaouaia River • - 237 

' lai Danse Rondo - - « . oj7 

Minuets of the Canadians - - „ . 

' Encampment of Domiciliated Indians • - 

Costume of Domiciliated ludiams - - - 292 

■ Moose Deer - - - * . - f)()5 

(.'hart of the Saint Lawrence at the cud of the Book, 



In Ihi /’/•f'tf.'i, and lo be pnblitiliid in Jiiii! and J/i/.y. ISv*?. 


!. TRW ELS ^’imoucri IfOLLVM) nu.l tlio a-ljoinin^ 
DEPARTMENTS OR FRANCE i'O MI N ; 7, »ii!i \ i.nvs «r 
rt’in.'iikable Places oil the Rliiiu'. (Vuiii Rin 

Diawinir:^ ol’jlic Author. Psuitiuli') <t>ii;uto,, Price Two 
Guiuefls in Hoards. 

J5V .SIR .lOlIN CAllH, 

Author of the A’oilhwti Saiuiv;i‘r, the 'lining ; ':?1 lee. 

&c. .\c. 

ri. TP AVELS in {ho Year 1800, iVoin l i ATA to ENGLANT), 
tlirough the Tyrol. Styria, Bohemia, Oaliioiu. ihtiaiu!. and Rii'isia, 
coutaining; the Particuiar.s of the Liboralioii nf Mrs. Si*e\t i',u 
SiwiTH from the hands of lh«? IVcnch J\)!ice, atid of iicr 'ohscrjnonf 
Flight through the Coimirios aboicnitmliof.ed. in an v iccM'it sinall 
\ olumc. Price (is. in Boards, eflootod and writton 

BY THE MARQUES I)K SAEVO, 

ATomber of the Ac.»dciuy of Sciences aiiU Litoiulnis- nt Turin, t‘<c- 

III. (illL BLAS : newly (runsl.'itod from the Frciicli In AIaiitin 
Smakt, ilhislratt'd by One Hundred e.xquisilely betttitifn! Engrav¬ 
ings ; two Editions, owe on large Paper, with Proof linjiressions of 
the Plates, price ii/. ^i.v.; the other on smaller Paper., price 1/. 8-. 
.in Boards. 

1V7 ARCIL'EOLOGI.N GRAECA; or the Antiquities, Manner:;, 
Religion, &e. &c. of the Greeks, intended ns a iiompaiiion m 
reading the Greek Classics, and compiled from the latest and best 
Authorities r in ouo large Volume 8vo. prict; Pis. in Boarils 

BY TUK REV. .JOHN ROBINSON, 

Mii.itff oT the Fife tira;nni.ir School at Ravcnsioncdalp, iu WcstmoreJaiid. 

V THE FIRST LINES of the PRACTICE of SIRGERY : 
being an Elementary W ork for Students, and a conei.^e Book of 
Reference for Practitioners. 

BY .SAME El. COOPER, 

Member of tl'.e Rowii Cti'.o, c ol Sun;e(>ii,s; F'cli.jw of tlie Ale.licnl Soeiety 
of Lontiiai; uud Autlior of Crilieal Kctlucltoii!> ou the Calaruel. 

tSEFLL 






